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INTRODUCTION. 


It will be noticed that not a few of tbe religious and moral 
maxims wbich are metrically rendered in this volume bear a 
striking resemblance to some of tbe most admired texts of tbe 
New Testament, Witb tbe view of affording tbe reader tbe 
means of judging witb wbat degree of exactness tbe metrical 
versions reproduce tbe sentiments and expressions of tbe 
Indian writers, I bave given in an Appendix a faithful prose 
version of tbe passages, to wbicb, in some cases, tbe contexts 
bave been added. 

It lias been supposed that an influence bas been exercised 
on tbe religious ideas of tbe Indians by tbe introduction of a 
knowledge of Cbristianity into India in tbe earlier centuries 
of our era. This bas been argued at length in regard to tbe 
'^Bbagavad Gita’^ (a theosopbical episode of tbe Mababbarata), 
by Br Lorinser, who in tbe Appendix to bis German transla- 
tion of that work,* presents us witb a collection of passages 
from tbe work in question, wbicb be regards as borrowed 
from, or influenced by, tbe New Testament, and alongside 
of which be places tbe texts wbicb be regards as having 
exercised this influence. Tbe Indian Antiquary,” a monthly 
journal published at Bombay, contains in tbe number for 
October 1873, pp. 283 — 296, a translation of this Appendix. I 
quote from this translation, p, 286, tbe following sentences of 
Br Lorinser : — “ If now we can find in tbe Bbagavad Gita 
passages, and these not single and obscure, but numerous and 
clear, wbicb present a surprising similarity to passages in tbe 
New Testament, we shall be justified in concluding that these 


* Die Bhagavad Gita uebersetzt und erlautert von Dr F. Lorinser, 
Breslau, 1869. 
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coincidences are no play of cliance, but that taken altogether 
they afford conclusive proof that the composer was acquainted 
with the writings of the New Testament, used them as he 
thought fit, and has woven into his own work numerous pas- 
sages, if not word for word, yet preserving the meaning, and 
shaping it according to his Indian mode of thought, a fact 
which till now no one has noticed. To put this assertion 
beyond doubt, I shall place side by side the most important of 
these passages in the Bhagavad Gita, and the corresponding 
texts of the New Testament. I distinguish three different 
kinds of passages to which parallels can be adduced from the 
New Testament : First, such as with more or less of verbal 
difference, agree in sense, so that a thought which is clearly 
Christian appears in an Indian form of expression. These are 
far the most numerous, and indicate the way in which the 
original was used in general ; Secondly, passages in which a 
peculiar and characteristic expression of the N ew Testament 
is borrowed word for word, though the meaning is sometimes 
quite changed ; Thirdly, passages in which thought and ex- 
pression agree, though the former receives from the context a 
meaning suited to Indian conception.” 

Although the influence of the Christian Scriptures may not 
be considered to extend to the religious and moral ideas, not 
of a specifically Cliristian character — such as are adduced in 
the present volume — which are found in the Indian writers, 
and to affect their originality, I regard the question raised by 
Dr Lorinser as of sufiicient interest to induce me to reproduce 
here, with modifications, the discussion of the subject which 
appeared in the introduction to my little work, “ Eeligious and 
Moral Sentiments, metrically rendered, from Sanskrit Writers ” 
(published in 1875), which is incorporated in the present 
volume. 

In order, if possible, to reach a solution of the problem 
propounded by Dr Lorinser, three points must be considered 
and settled : — Ist, the age of the Bhagavad Gita ; 2dly, whe- 
ther, supposing its antiquity not to be such as to guarantee 
its originality, any Christian doctrines could, at the date of its 
composition, have been imported into India and promulgated 
in an oral or written form so as to be accessible to the author. 
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if !n« mind waa open to tlunr reception ; and Mhj, whether 
his work, when compared with the Christian Scriptures, or 
ilodrinefi, manifests any wu^h siniilarity to their icle^is as to 
justify the supposition <»f their being borrowed. 

Without myself oihwing any deliuite opinion on this intri- 
cate prohhun, the solution of which depmids on the answers 
to he givcm to these various cpnmtions, I shall refer the 
reiuh^r to what has heiui said on the first two points by the 
clilfereiit writerH (pHjted furtln^r on, and myself offer some 
remarks on tlu! third point. 

In fonning an opinion on a (juestion of this kind, wo 
should, supposing the all(‘ged resemblances to bo admitted, 
consifler, first, wlu'tluu* the i<l(;as, wmtiments, or figures of 
speis'li KUppoHisl to be InuTowisl by tlui Indians from the west 
are not htu'b as ndglit naturally aris(^ in tlu^ human, or at least 
in ihi* iirieutal, tidui! ; secondly, wh(*tlu*.r they cannot bo 
traced, at leant in genu, in Indian wriitu’s of such auii(|uity 
Its to exclude iht* suppo.sition of hjreigu inlhunua;; thirdly, 
whether they do not. so pervade tlie Imlian writings as to bo 
mauib'htly indigimotm and original; fourthly, whetluw .the 
writingH of any other countries, known to b(^ imlependent of 
(’hriHtian influenn's, contain ideas or sentinumts supposed to 
1 h< excIuHively or peculiarly (ntristian; and fifthly, what pro- 
balulity there is that tlie Brahmans of the period in qm^Htion 
coulit have btaui brought iub) nintuct with foreign ideas, and 
wla-iher they wonl<f Imv<? Issm inte.lle(*.tually and morally 
open to, and siiHceptible t>f, such influences. 

I ventttre to make the following nunarks on this subject. 
Iliere iM, no dfuilit, a geiu’rul, or perhaps I might say, a strik- 
ing, n^hemblaiice ladweim the manner in which Krishna asserts 
his own divine nature, enjoins <lev<44on to his pm’sou, and sots 
ffuili the bh'HHings which will n-sult to his voiari(‘H from such 
worship, on Uie one hand, and, on the oilier, tint strain in which 
the foumler of Christianity is riqirestmted in the Gospels, and 
enjiecially in the Fourtli, as H]#eaking of himmdf and his claims, 
mid llii^ redemption wliiidi will follow on their faitliful reeog- 
nititiin At the name time, tlu^ Bhagavad Gita contains much 
tliat hi exclusively Imlian in its characU^r, and which finds no 
counterpart in the JMcw Testament doctrine. 
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Some of the texts in the Indian poem also present a resem- 
blance more or less close to some in the Bible. Perhaps the 
most striking are the declarations of the Bhagavad Gita, ix. 
29, “They who devoutly worship me are in me, and I in 
them \ and xii. 8, “ ^l^pose thy mind upon [or in] me, 
fix thine understanding on me, and thou shalt thereafter* 
dwell in me,” as compared with John vi. 56, ‘‘He that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me and I 
in him;” and John xvii. 20 £, “ISTeither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which believe on me through their 
word ; that they all may be one, as thou. Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be in us,” Here, however, 
it will be observed, that the condition of indwelling in the 
speaker is not the same in all the cases ; and, in particular, 
that the Indian work neither recognises the idea of eating his 
flesh and drinking his blood, nor the existence of two divine 
persons. 

In the Bigveda some passages occur which in part convey 
the same or a similar idea. Thus in ii. 11, 12, it is said : tm 
Indra apy ahhuma mpfahy “ 0 Indra, we sages have been in 
thee and in x. 142. 1, Ayam Ague jarita tve ahhud api 
sahasah smo nahy anyad asty apyam, “This worshipper, 0 Agni, 
hath been in thee ; 0 son of strength, he has no other kin- 
ship ; ” and in viii. 47. 8, Tushme demJi api smasi yudhyantah 
iva varmasu, “ We, 0 gods, are in you, as if fighting in coats 
of mail.” In the Sanskrit and German Lexicon compiled by 
Dr Bohtlingk and himself. Professor Both assigns to the words 
api smasi in the last passage the sense of “being in anything,” 
being closely connected with it. To the similar phrases, apy 
allmma and ahhud api, in the other two texts, he ascribes the 
sense of “having a share in,” which seems to be the meaning 
in one passage at least, {Aitareya BrahmaTUi, vii. 28), where 
the compound verb occurs. In any case, close connection is 

* Lorinser translates the words atah urddlivam, here rendered 
** thereafter,” by ‘"in the height” (in der EQhe). He here follows 
Schlegel, who has, apud superos, and Thomson, whom he cites as 
having ‘‘on high after this life.” The words, however, usually mean 
“ after this,” and K. T. Telang gives “ hereafter.” With this passage 
Dr Lorinser compares Colossians iii. 1, “Seek those things which are 
above,” etc. 
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intended. And in viii. 81. 32, the worshipper says to Indra, 
tmm asmdham tma smasi, thou art ours, and we are thine.’’ 

The following are some other remarks which I have to 
make upon Dr Lorinser’s renderings : — 

Ind. Ant^ as above quoted, p. 288 : He is far from dark- 
ness” (viii. 9). 

P. 289: “ Light of lights, far from darkness is his name” 
(xiii. 17). 

Which he compares with God is light, and in him is no dark- 
ness at all” (1 John i. 5). 

The words here translated ^^far from darkness” (tamasah 
jpamstaf) would be better rendered by beyond the darkness.” 
They are not pecuhar to this passage, but occur also in the 
Mwnda Uianishad, ii. 2. 6, and Mahahlidrata, v. 1712. The 
words, tamasas ^ari, meaning above, or beyond, the dark- 
ness,” occur also in Rigveda, i. 50. 10 : “ Gazing towards the 
upper light beyond the darkness, we have ascended to the 
highest luminary, Surya (the Sun), a god among the gods.” 
In the lines of the Bhagavad Grlta, the words, tamasah parastcUy 
are immediately preceded by dditya-varnam, ‘^the sun-coloured,” 
“ beyond the darkness.” The Indian writer had thus no need 
to borrow this epithet from the Bible. It may be remarked, 
besides, that the verse Bh. G. viii. 9 contains many other 
epithets of Efrishna as the supreme deity. 

P. 291 : “ But if I were not constantly engaged in work, 
unwearied . . , these worlds would perish if I did not 
work my work ” (iii. 23, 24). 

Which is compared with My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work.” (John v. 17). 

This is quoted as one of the passages which contain a 
characteristic expression of the Hew Testament with a differ- 
ent application ; ” but as the author translates it, the applica- 
tion seems to be nearly the same, as he renders the words, 
utsideyur ime lokah, these worlds would perish,” or would 
sink” {versdnken) ; whereas it appears that the whole context 
(verses 21 ff.) points to the influence exercised by the example 
of an eminent man on the people around him, and leads to 
the conclusion that the words should be rendered “ these men 
would be discouraged,” or led into error, if I did not perform 
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good works as an example for their imitation. In E^manuja’s 
commentary the words are paraphrased mxie, sishtalolcah, &c., 
all good people would be destroyed.’^* The sentiment ex- 
pressed in Bhag. Gita iii. 21 is also to be found in Rdmayana 
ii. 109. 9 (Bombay edition. See Appendix to this volume, 
p. 220, line 7 f.) 

P. 292 : “ Dead in me ” (x. 9). 

‘‘ Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God (Col. 
ii. 3). 

The phrase here rendered ^^dead in me’’ is mad-gata- 
'pm'tydh. It is explained by E^mt,nuja as mad-gaia-jwitdh | 
maya vind atma-dlidTa'mm alabhamdndh iiy arthah | “ ^ Having 
your life gone to me.’ The sense is, ‘ not obtaining a support 
for your soul or self without me.’ ” The participle gata, fol- 
lowed by jyrdTpa {gata-^rdn>a)y undoubtedly means “ dead,” ie., 
one whose breath is gone, just as gatdsu (le., gafa + asu) does. 
But compounded with a word preceding it, gata means “ gone 
to ; ” thus hnd-gata means, gone to, or abiding in, the heart.” 
The compound before us therefore signifies, “ whose breath 
resorts to, and rests in, me.’ It is preceded by mach-chittah, 
having your hearts in me.” Lorinser quotes Mr Cockburn 
Thomson as supporting the sense he gives, but it is not 
adopted by Schlegel or Burnouf. 

P. 291 : ‘‘I who am the highest way^^^ (vii. 18). 

P. 293: ^^I am the way, beginning, and end” (ix. 18). 

[The German of the last two words should be rendered 
origin and dissolution,”] — compared with : 

I am the way . . . Ho man cometh unto the Father but 
by me ” (John xiv. 6). I am the first and the last.” (Eev. 
i. 17). 

The word here translated “ way ” is in both passages of the 
Sanskrit, gati. This I regard as incorrect. Gat% it is true, 
primarily means “going,” and so, no doubt, stands for “ path,” 
but here, as in many other passages of the Indian writings, it 

* I should observe, however, that this is not the sense assigned to 
ime lohah in Kashinath Trimbak Telang’s translation, p. 22, where 
they are rendered “these worlds,” on the authority of Sankara and 
Sridhara. If he is right, there would be more similarity between the 
two passages compared by Dr Lorinser. 
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certainly signifies place reaclml liy ** rf*?^r»rt/‘ 

‘^refuge.” R/lrnllnuja explaiimy//// in tin* seceinl p.wagr ilnm ; 
gaU~.^filra4okiir2miM^^^^^^ le-avi'ii of 

5akra (Indra), and other alxaleK which are te he attained, ' 

It is further to ho observed that whilst di'Higiiaien 
himself as ^Uho way, tlm truth, and the life/' Krishna, in 
one of the verses referred to, calls himself only tlie ** un 
equalled abode or resort;*' and in the other, “the renorl, 
the sustainor, the lord, the witnoHs, the ahntle, the refuge, the 
friend, the source, the ilissolution, the stay, the reee}i|,'M'li% 
the imdecaying seed ; ho tliat, in any ease, tln^ resiunhlanee 
would bo but partial, whiles some of the ideas in lh»^ Illn Ch 
ai’e foreign to tlu^ Nc‘W T<*Htament 

It is, perhapB, superlluouH to remark that there is found in 
the Gita no such idea as that Krishna nhotild stdfer for the 
sins of mankind ; whihi fh'Htis rejieatedly atliniiH tldh of hine 
S(ilf{fJolm X. II, in, 17 f ; xi. hO ; xii. L’.'i .'hi ; xv. IS ‘jn|. 
It can Hcanady 1)(‘ considertMl as an approaeh to such an idea 
that KrislinasayH of him.Htdf In ix. 1 1, that ft»oli;di men drH]»iHe 
him in his human form, being ignoratjt af his higher nature, 
as lord all hmbtgs. 11<' is, in faet, deserihed in the .Maha 
bharata ii. l«b'IH fh, as having ls*en treated with e«»nlem|U bj 
^ij>upftla, whom \w Hlt‘W, See Knd. Mtatier WilliamH* Indian 
Epic Ihsitry,'* p. H)2 f, ; ami my “Original iSam4vrjt dVxUf' 
iv. 205 il (2d eel) 

It is also to Ih^ remarked, as am»ther differenee betue» n the 
Christian ami Urn Indian iloetrines, that while in the fburth 
OoHpi'l Christ assertH Ids ommehs with the Fat iter i.hihn x. 
30), ami speaks <»f the Father as being in him, and of 
self as biang in the Futhia’ (xiv. in, 11), he yet deehueM lum 
self to he in smut* sense, distirn’t from him, an heing the Stin 
(v. 19), lUi being sent into the world hy the Father .'hi- 
xii. 411), as having reeeiveii of the Father the prerogative of 
having life in himself (v. 20), and as not itoing anyilijug *4’ 
himBt‘lf, hut doing the Fathers will (v, 30 ), Whereas in th*' 
Bhagavad Gill wt* find no reference to any similar r«dation 
subsiHiing betwa^en Krishna and any otlier person in ilie gouh 
head, or in fact any reference to a tlistinetimi nf pernoiis m 
the giKlheml at all He k repnmentetl m himself t!u^ Hu|irrme 
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Deity. In vii. 6 f. lie says of himself t “ I am the generator 
and the destroyer of the entire universe. Than me there is 
nothing higher. On me all this universe is woven, as gems 
on a string. I am the flavour in water, the light in the sun 
and moon,” &c.; and in ix. 4 he says: ‘‘By me, imperceptible 
in form, this universe is pervaded [or spread out?] AH 
existences abide in me, but I do not abide in them ; and yet 
they do not abide in me.” After hearing Krishna’s own 
account of himself, Arjuna says, x; 12 : “ Thou art the 
Supreme Brahma, the highest essence {dhdTnan), the eternal 
divine Purusha, unborn, all-pervading.” 

Two modes of attaining to oneness with Krishna are de- 
scribed as follows at the beginning of sect, xii., verses 2 ff. : 
“Those who, fixing their minds on me with the completest faith, 
worship me with constant devotion, are esteemed by me the 
most devoted : 3, 4, But I am the goal at which those arrive 
who, controlling their senses, maintaining in all circumstances 
the same dispositions, bent upon the good of all creatures, 
worship the indestructible, indescribable, imperceptible, all- 
pervading, unthinkable, absolute (Mfastha), immovable, un- 
changing (Being). But [the latter], those whose minds are fixed 
on the imperceptible, experience greater difficulty; since the 
imperceptible goal is hard to be attained by embodied beings.” 
Here there seems to be no subordination of Krishna to the 
Supreme Spirit, as described in verses 3 and 4. But it 
appears as if in this passage it were intended to represent the 
attainment of final liberation by means of devotion to 
Krishna as an easier method of gaining that end, by substi- 
tuting in the interest of simple-minded worshippers, — who 
were not to renounce the world, though they were, like king 
Janaka, to regard it and all its interests with perfect indifl’er- 
ence, — a visible, incarnate object of meditation, for the im- 
palpable and abstract object of contemplation to which the 
thoughts of devotees had formerly been directed by scholastic 
theologians.* In a verse of a previous section (viii. 14) 


* King Janaka is celebrated in the Gita, iii. 20, as having attained 
perfection by the method of works, the system preferred by Krishna. 
In the passage of the Mahabharata, abstracted in the Appendix, pp. 
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Krislina had said : I am easily attained by the steadfast 
devotee who thinks of me, with a soul fixed on me ex- 
clusively/' 

It thus appears, that while the doctrine of Krishna re- 
garding his own nature is pantheistic, his pantheism differs in 
its accompaniments from the older pantheism of the Upani- 
shads, and many parts of the Mahabharata. In the Upanishads, 
the Supreme Spirit is neither represented as incarnate in 
a human person,, nor made the object of passionate devo- 
tion. The absence of all emotion, indeed, is regarded as 
an essential element in that perfection which leads to final 
liberation from earthly bonds, and identification with the 
Supreme Spirit. But may not the doctrine of the Bhagavad 
Gita have arisen naturally, and without the intervention of 
any foreign influence, from a fusion of the transcendental 
and popular elements which both existed in the anterior Hin- 
duism h In the hymns of the Eigveda we find devotion and 
affection to the gods expressed in a variety of terms, which 
are adduced in the latter part of this volume, pp. 314 ff. and 
3'27 ff. Is there, as has been asserted by Dr Lorinser (“ Indian 
Antiquary ” for 1873), anything essentially new in the concep- 
tion of hhaUi (devotion) which was not contained in these 
Vedic expressions ? And it is scarcely necessary to say that 
a popular worship and adoration of various deities must have 
prevailed all along from the Yedic age down to that of Krishna, 
among those sections of the people which were inaccessible to 
abstract speculation and to pantheistic ideas. And might not 
the speculative and popular conceptions have been blended in 
the minds even of members of the learned class, and* have 
found their expression in such systems as the Bhagavad Gita?* 

I may mention here (although the question before us is not 

251 ff., bowever, his course of life, though at first vindicated by him- 
self, is declared by the female devotee Sulahha to be inconsistent with 
real renunciation of the world. Here, therefore, we seem to have the 
views of a writer opposed to Krishna’s system, whether the passage be 
more recent, or earlier in date than the Bhagavad Gita. 

* The remarks of Kashinath Trimbak Telang (whose book will be 
noticed below), in pp. xxxii. , bear on this question. See below an ac- 
count of the stages by which Prof. Weber considers that Krishna was 
elevated to the dignily of identification with Yishnu. 
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discussed in it), that in a dissertation just issued on ‘^Arjuna, 
a contribution to the reconstruction of the Mahabharata,’'* in 
which the Pandu prince’s career, and his relations with Krishna, 
are traced throughout the great Epic, Professor Adolf Holtz- 
mann remarks as follows (p. 20 f.) on the Bhagavad Gita: “A 
conversation on the spirit in which men should fight may in 
the old poem (le., the poem in its earliest form, before it had 
been modified by later influences,) have found a place before 
the beginning of the great battle ; only it was probably not 
carried on between Arjuna and Krishna, but rather between 
Duryodhana and his learned teacher Drona. Even now the 
Bhagavad Gita begins with a short talk between these two ; 
and then passes to Arjuna and Krishna. Such hints are always 
significant. The beautiful verses, which, proceeding on a 
pantheistic view of the world, point out the folly of all dread 
of death, the profound reflections on energy and resignation, 
the mutual relation of which was always an attractive mystery 
to the Indian mind, are certainly old; but not so the identifica- 
tion of the pantheistic soul of the world with Vishnu, and then 
that of the latter with Krishna.’’ Of Krishna, Professor H. 
says further on, p. 59 : In the old poem he is a [mere] man; 
and indeed a man who does not stand high, either by birth, 
or by nobility of sentiment. He is the charioteer, and, no 
doubt, also the brother-in-law, of Arjuna, his best friend, and 
crafty adviser. All the schemes which, according to the 
ancient doctrine of warfare, were [held to be] dishonourable or 
faithless, were planned by Elrishna,t and were, after some resist- 

* This is the third essay which. Professor Holtzmann has published 
ou the Mahabharata. One on “Agni nach den Vorstellungen des 
Mahabharata,^’ (pp. 36), appeared in 1878. Another on Indra is to be 
found in the second number of the Journal of the G-erman Oriental 
Society for the same year. In these valuable dissertations, the author 
seeks to discover and adduce the ideas entertained of the deities in 
those parts of the great Epic which appear to be the most ancient, and 
to distinguish them from the new or modified conceptions which are 
found in those passages which may reasonably be held to have been 
produced and inserted in it at a later period. 

t Compare the passage from the Mahabharata ix. 3445 £f., translated 
by me in the Indian Antiquary for November 1876 (p. 311), where 
Krishna defends unfair fighting with their adversaries, on the ground 
that they could not otherwise have been overcome. 
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ance, either carried out by Arjnna hiinaelf, . . . . pw- 

mitted to take effect” In p. 61, rrofeB«ar IL nmuirkn: 
''What fatality impelled the Indiaim to elevate «nrli a man 
into an incarnation of the Hupn^me Deity, in an, nn yt U nn- 
solved enigma. There must have been }K)werftil p*flitieal, m 
well as religions, revolutions which brought abeaii thin result. 
The old Krishna of the MahabhUrata muHt ha%*e Im'i'u fiiMi**! 
with a quite different Krishna, such as, (rjj.) !h» is reprenented 
in the Harivanfla, the deificMl tribal her<» (»f a bnivr and 
victorious population, to whoses mythid<»gieal ctmerpiioim the 

old Indian pantheon had to atljtist itmdf.” 

P. 62, "The deification of Krishna is as y<tt tinknown to the 
older portion of the Mahabhtoita ; but everywl«*re Inter 
pieces, which teach that doetriiH^ are, inierptdiited ; mt that, 
looking to thc^ whole, W(‘ must say that this thmtrine of tlie 
identity of Krishna with th<‘HHpn‘me Being,— adoetriin* whirh, 
so to speak, lias tnnn‘<I the (Uiiire old pfoan np.HidrMlM\v‘i}, 
has ptuietrated the wliol<‘ of tln^ existing Mahabharafa.” 

Ik'sides th(‘. Blmgavad (lita, there is anotluT pari of tho 
Malifibliarata to which I wisli to refer, as if als«i has bern 
adduced to prove that a knowledge of ( ‘hristianity rxi a»«i! in 
India in the early centurh‘H of our era, I tnean the paH^.a;,»»-H 
in whhh the i^veta-dvipa, the white islaml (or eonttin-nt i, and 
its inhabitants are refiuTed to. This aeeount is eonsidored by 
Prof(‘S8or LrisHen (IiHliHche AltiU’thumskuinle, 2d ICd., ii. 1115, 
Note 1) to b(% one of the latest additions made to the go-at <’ptr 
poem.* In M.Bh. xii. 12702 ff.,Wi‘nretoM tliat thoHag<- Narada 
flow up into the sky, ami alighbai on the tup uf Mount .Men* , 
and looking towards the mulhwest, saw the great iniand, 
J^vetadvipa, to tin*, north of tln^ oeeau t»f milk, 22,nnit )tyanas 
(a yojana is at least several ini!c*s) higher than Mern, iniialufrd 
by white men, without organs of Hvim^ free from sin, with 
bodies of adamant, umbrella sbapet I heads, and a Imndretl 
lotus-feet ; who with their tongues f continually, ami di'V«iutly^ 


• The reason assigned for this opinion is timt tho ftcootinfe i# in»en«l 
in the narrative adduced in the Appeialix to Pnifeasor L.’s first volon,^^ 
p. xxxvi., Note, regarding Uparichara Vasu. 

t How had they tongues, if they had m organs of sense ! 
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licked the universal-faced G-od of sun-like brightness. (Here 
the story of Harada stops, to be resumed afterwards.) These 
inhabitants of Sveta-dvipa are again described in verses 12778 
ff. as being moon-like in brilliancy, devoted to ISTarayana and 
Purushottama (both names of Vishnu), worshippers of one 
Deity, or monotheists (eMntimJi), and as entering into (or 
becoming absorbed in) the eternal god of a thousand rays. 
The island was visited by three sages, Ekata, Dvita, and 
Trita, who, however, could not see the God, being blinded by 
the blaze of his glory (verse 1 2784). After performing austeri- 
ties for a hundred years, they saw the white men, who, as a 
reward of the concentration of their minds on the Deity, obtain 
each from Vishnu a lustre equal to that of the sun as it shines 
at the end of the yugas (great mundane periods). Then was 
beheld a glory equal to a thousand suns, and the white men all 
run up, crying out, ‘‘Adoration (to the God). The God comes, 
but the three visitors are unable to see him (12798), and are 
told by a god (12804 flf.) that the Deity could be seen only by 
those white men, and that they (the visitors) might depart ; 
that the Deity, who could with difficulty be viewed owing to 
his intense brightness, could not be beheld by any one destitute 
of devotion (ahhakta), but only by those who after a length of 
time had attained to the capacity of worshipping one God. 
The account of Earada’s visit to the white island (which had 
been broken off at verse 12707) is resumed at verse 12861. 
After paying homage to, and receiving homage from, the white 
men, he addresses a hymn to the Deity, who appears to him, 
universal-formed, showing different colours in different parts of 
his manifestation, with a thousand eyes, a hundred heads, and 
a thousand feet, uttering the sacred syllable Om, the Gayatri, 
many Vedas, an Aranyaka, and bearing various objects con- 
nected -with the ritual of sacrifice. He tells Ntoda that Ekata, 
Dvita, and Trita had been unable to see him, and that no one 
could behold him but a worshipper of one God, such as he 
(Narada) was. He then desires Earada to ask a boon ; but 
Earada replied that the vision which he had obtained was a 
sufficient boon. The Deity then says he may go, hinting that 
his continued presence might disturb the devout contemplations 
of the white men, who are now perfect, and were formerly wor- 
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filnppc'rs of ono God ; and who, being free from passion and 
darkness (rajas and tamas), will certainly enter into (or be 
absorbed in) him (verse 12884).* His address is continued 
down to verse 12973 ; and Narada goes, after being told, in 
verse 1 2971, that not even Brahma had obtained such a vision 
of th(^ T)<nty as he had had. 

Another passage which has been cited as bearing upon the 
qii(‘Htion under discussion is the following: — In the Maha- 
blifirata, xii. 5975, Yudhishthira asks Bhishma (without there 
being in the immediate context, so far as I can see, anything 
to occasion the qu(istion) whether he had ever seen or heard of 
a d<‘ad p(Tson being raised to life ? In reply, Bhishma tells 
him a story of a conv(jrsation between a jackal and a vulture. 
A Brahman’s son had died, and was taken to the cemetery by 
his nhiiions, who were hesitating to leave him there, when 
they w<‘n‘ a<ldi*{‘ss<sl by a vulture, which tells them to ,go, as 
no tlead pei’son, had ever ]w.(m restored to life. The friends 
W{*re th(‘n al)out to haive the T)ody, and depart, when they were 
st{)pped ly a jackal, wlio charged tliem with want of affection. 
They accordingly rcunaintMl Tlio vulture replies and the 
jackal rejoins ; and tlnm the former says (verse 5728) that 
In^ had Hv(^d a thotisand years and never seen a dead person 
live again. The jackal in answer asserts (verses 5742 ff.) that 
it was r(‘port<^d that, after slaying w^ambuka, a ^udra, Rama 
had r('ston‘(l a Brahman’s son to life,t and that the son of the 


* ('(Uiipart! vemi 12913 and verse 12907. “Men devoted to mo, en- 
tering into me, ans freed.” In verso 12911 it is said, “I am called the 
llf(^ ijirit) ; in m<^ the life is rqmscd ; never think to thyself * The life 
has Insai H(H;n by me,’ passage in which a follower of Dr Lorinser 
might Hise a rellection of (Jliristianity. Sec St John’s Gospel, i. 4 and 
xi. 25. The life or jirufmdn)^ the intlividual soul, is a term which 
freipuuitly occurs in Indian philosophy. 

f Stui the lijlniilyaiia, Uttarakanda, sections 73—76. A Brahman’s 
«on hiwl died young ; his death was ascribed by NSrada to the enor- 
mity of a Sndra presuming to perform austerities (74, 27 ff.) Kama 
goes and finds the t^ildra in the act, and kills him (sect. 75, 14 ff. ; 70, 
1 ff.). The gods applaud the deed, and on being solicited to restore 
the lirahman’s boy to life, say that he had recovered his life as soon as 
the Sudra had been killed. 
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royal risH Sveta had been raised to life again by his righteous 
father; and he adds that perhaps some saint {siddha) or sage 
(muni) or god may take pity on them also. The advocates of 
the two opposite views are still disputing when the god 
Sankara (^iva) arrives (5788 &.), sent by his wife, his eyes 
moistened with tears of compassion; and on their solicitation 
restores the boy to life for a hundred years. 

On the first of these passages regarding^ ^veta-dvipa, Pro- 
fessor Weber (Indische Studien, i. 400, Note) builds the con- 
jecture that ‘^Brahmans went by sea to Alexandria, or Asia 
Minor, at the period when early Christianity flourished, and 
that on their return home they transferred the monotheistic 
doctrine, and certain legends connected with it, to their own 
indigenous sage or hero Krishna Devaki-putra (son of Devaki, 
the divine), who by his name reminded them of Christ, the son 
of the divine virgin, and who had perhaps been previously 
worshipped as a god ; substituting, however, for the Christian 
doctrines the philosophical principles of the Sankhya and Yoga 
schools ; as the latter may, on the other hand, have influenced 
the formation of the Gnostic sects.^’ 

In a note to page 421 of the same volume Professor Weber 
refers to a note of the late Professor H. H. Wilson in his 
Sketch of the religious sects of the Hindus (see his collected 
works, Vol. I p. 210 £), in which we read : — “ ^iva, it is said, 
appeared in the beginning of the Kali age as ^veta, for the 
purpose of benefiting the Brahmans. He resided on the 
Himalaya mountains, and taught the Yoga. He had four 
chief disciples, one also termed ^veta, and the others, l^veta- 
^ikha, ^veta^va [Y. L., I^vetasya],"^ and ^vetalohita. . . . The 
four primitive teachers may be imaginary ; but it is a curious 
circumstance that the word ^veta, white, should be the leading 
member of each appellation, and that in the person of l^iva 
and his first disciple it should stand alone as ^veta, the white. 
&va, however, is always painted white, and the names may be 
contrived accordingly ; but we are still at a loss to understand 
why the god himself should have a European complexion.'’ 
On this Weber remarks : — “Are we to suppose here a Syrian 

* The word in parenthesis is added by the editor, Dr P. Post. 
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Christian mission That its doctrines should be clothed by 
its Indian disciples in a Brahmanical dress, and that the 
monotheism of Christianity alone should remain, is natural.’* 
Professor Weber then proceeds to refer thus to the second 
passage above quoted In the Mahabharata, xii. 5743, the 
case of a white king {^vetasyub nljarsheh ) — who because he was 
dharnianishtha (devoted to righteousness) had restored his 
son to life — is referred to in proof of the possibility of such 
restoration. A Christian legend may perhaps form the basis 
of this story, unless we should compare with it the legend of 
Srinjaya Svaitya (in the M. Bh. xii. 906 £), to whom Narada 
gave by sanjivana (restoration to life) a new son, Hiranya- 
nfi.l)ha, in lieu of Suvarnashthivin, a son whom he had lost.” 

The story last referred to is told in two places of the 
Mahal )harata. According to vii. 2155 ff.. King Srinjaya ob- 
tained as a boon from the sage Narada that ho should have a 
son, whose nature was such tliat all that issued from his body 
was of gold. The king’s wealth in consequence increased 
(nionnouHly. The son was, however, carried off, and killed by 
robbers, who hoped to got gold from his body, but were dis- 
appointtul The king laments him, and is told by Narada 
that h(*. shall die as many famous kings, whom he goes on to 

* Pr(»fu88or Wobor returns to this subject in the second volume of 
his Ind. HtiuL, pp. 168 f., whore ho sui)poses that a number of Christian 
luissionaries came to India both by sea (of whose agency traces still 
roinaiii on the Malabar coast), and also through High Asia, —those who 
arriv(!cl from this side being at first confined to the north-west of India. 
If no (diristian colonies are now to bo mot with there, ho finds the 
reiwion of this partly in the fact that this tract has been the battlefield 
of foreign invaders, but ospecially in the circumstance that the com- 
mnnicatitin of those Christians with their home was cut oil’, and they 
couhl receive thenco no fresh spiritual force, nor any other resources, 
—while the case was diflerent with the Christians of Malabar. He 
then proeeeds : Although it is consequently inconcoivahle (i priori 

that Christian colonies should have been able to maintain themselves 
in the north-western parts of India, I have nevertheless, in Vol. I. 
421, indicated from a legend adduced by Wilson the remembrance re- 
tained of the fact that live Ohristians—this meaning probably a mis- 
sion of five Christian priests— had at one time settled on the Himalaya, 
and there preached monotheism ; ” though the result was that the 
worshippers of Siva regarded this mission as a revelation of their own 
god. 
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enumerate, have died before him. At the end of his dis- 
course, which had a sanctifying effect on Srinjaya, hTarada 
restores to him his son, delivering him from hell (verses 2458 f.). 
Yyasa, who tells the story to Yudhishthira, adds that those who 
have gone to lieaven do not desire to return to earth, and that 
therefore the slain who are in paradise should not be lamented ; 
while the lot of the living, on the contrary, should be a cause 
of grief. The tale is repeated in a quite different form in 
M. Bh. xii. 1041 ff., and 1102 ff. Srinjaya asks the sages 
Narada and Parvata for a long-lived son. Parvata promises 
a son, but not a long-lived one, as he says the father, in making 
his request, designed that his son should overthrow the god 
Indra; and when entreated to change his decision, remains 
silent. The king is, however, assured by the narrator of the 
story (Narada) that he himself, if called upon after the boy’s 
death, would restore him to life (verses 1107 f.) A son is 
accordingly born to Srinjaya. Indra, however, being afraid 
of him, and being a follower of Vrihaspati’s doctrine, plans 
the young prince’s death, and commands his thunderbolt to 
take the form of a tiger and kill him (1113 ff.) This accord- 
ingly takes place when the boy was five years old, and was 
playing in the wood, attended by bis nurse (1118 ff.) The 
king comes to the spot, and calls Narada to mind, who appears 
and restores the boy to life (1126 ff.) 

The views of Professor Weber above referred to are dis- 
cussed by Professor Lassen in the second volume of his Indische 
Alterthiimskunde, second edition, pp. 1118 ff. (1), He concurs 
in the belief that some Brahmans became acquainted with 
Christianity in some country lying to the north of India, and 
brought home some Christian doctrines. This he considers to 
be supported {a) by the name of the white island, and the 
colour of its inhabitants, so different from that of the Indians;* 
(6) by the ascription to these people of the worship of an 
unseen God, while the Indians of the same period had images 


* A learned correspondent is of opinion that no such conclusion can 
he drawn from this story. He thinks that Sveta Dvipa bears about 
the same relation to the Syrian Christians as Swift's Brobdignag or the 
Nephelokokkygia of Aristophanes does. 
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«>f tla^ir {e) by tlic attrihntion to them of faith, the 

eflif'jiry of whieli m not ati aueient Indian tenet;* (d) by the 
valuta attrihutcul to prayer, which is a less important element in 
Indian than in (Jhristian rites; and by the fact that the 
doelHntnvIiich they learned isilesc.rihefl as one only made known 
to the Indians at a late, period. Ih^. hohls it as tin*, most likely 
sitppemition that Partliia was tin*, country when*, the Brahmans 
na-t witli tdiristian miHHionari(‘s. (2), IVofessor Lassen tliinks 
that the proof drawn from tin* ]KiSHag{^ about Siva and his four 
di.Heiph‘s, r(‘hu’i’ed to l)y Ih’of. Welxu’ (see above*.) in favour of 
the supposition of th(^ pr(\senc(‘. of Uhristiau missionaricis in 
India, rests on no (inn foundation; and believes that this story 
owes it.H orii^in to tlu^ other passa.^e in the M. Bh. about tlie 
Sveta iJvipa. Prof. Lasstm does not think that any influence 
wa.s e.seri’i.sed by ( 'hristian nii.ssionaries or tlu'ir <lis(‘.i])l(*.s on 
tie* reli*:jciu.s views of the {ndians, h(‘eau.s(‘. (a.) tin*. OInistians 
tn-eupied a v«Ty subonlinate pusit.ion in India., and W(‘a‘e at a 
di .taner frniu the centres of Indian seieinu* and relii'’ioiis life; 
(h) beeatise the Brahmans actually perseeut.ed tin*, Christians; 
and {/*) beeau.se both the Brahmans and other Iinlians are 
iipposi'd to the r<M'e]ition of anything offered to tlnmi by the 
Mleeliha {/.r., degr;nh‘d foreigner). Tin*, only ktiowledge of 
Cliiistianity whi«*h the Indians havt*. yt^t Ihmui shown to liav(^ 
pH.ssrMMMj jbtring the first threi* e.enturi<*H of our (*ra is (u)ufined 
to the meagre aeipiaintauce with it contained in tin*, narrative 
of the Malmliharala, to whi<’h reftu'c.ma* has lieen made.. (2), 
LaM.Mm does not consider that the. Paneharatra doctrines arose 
fiom an ac<|uaiutance with Cliristianity, but thinks that the 
narrator of tln^ story about tln^ Wliite Island tunploytal this 

* Set* Jici\v«’V«*r, tint n'fenaieeiumhuihovc (p. xxi.) to thoeucurroiico in 
tint auch'iit hymuH <»f tlm Veda id fri'<iUeutalIuKionHtofaitUiiiithogo(lB. 
ill the <‘hlnm*logya U|mniHlmih ii. I, 10, it in Haiti: ‘‘Wlmtcvcr i» done 
With kinovleilge, with faith, with cM(»tcric Hcience, is more cilicacimiH.” 
Jn tint Taittiriya Hiuihitft it in Kahh i. 0, H, 1: “They have no faith in 
that ii»an*H Kaeritiec win> nacriflcuH without the oxurciHo of faith ; and 
tn the Satapatha nrahiuaua, xiv. <1, 0, 22 ( - Hrihad Jiranyaka ITyjaui- 
shinl, hi. fh 21): “(hi what ant largcHHCH based t on faith; for when a 
iimu has fiutlt ho b«Htt)WH largonmiK ; ho it jh on faith that largossce are 
biiwifil. (hi what m faith hasoiU on tho heart; for it is through his 
heart that a man has faithd’ Boo bdow, p. 327 ff. of this voluinu. 
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name to intimate wliat lie had heard ahont the journey of 
some Brahmans to a Christian country, and the doctrines there 
prevalent ; hut does not correctly represent the religious and 
philosophical tenets of the Pancharatras, ascribing to them 
beliefs which are not theirs. This, he proceeds, has been per- 
ceived by the latest editors of the Mahabharata, who found it 
necessary to add a true account of their doctrines. This has 
been done by the introduction of N^ada, who is said to have 
gone to the Sveta Dvipa after Ekata, Dvita, and Trita, and to 
have received from Yasudeva himself the Pancharatra doctrine. 
Lassen is further opposed to the supposition (see Weber's 
Indische Studien, i. 423) that the Indian monotheism resulted 
from an acquaintance with Christianity ; for {a) the Pancha- 
ratras did not adore a single God, but Yasuveda, as the 
highest, to whom the others were subordinated; (5) the 
Brahmans had already a highest god in Brahma, and the 
adherents of the Yoga system had a single highest god in their 
livara, making Brahma a created being. The Indian tendency 
to monotheism was based, he considers, on the character of 
the sects, which involved an exclusive adoration either of 
Yislmu or ^iva. Further, Lassen does not consider it per- 
missible to hold that the ideas of the Brahmans regarding 
prayer and faith were at all influenced by any acquaintance 
with Christianity. He is further of opinion that a belief in 
the incarnations of Yishnu existed three centuries before the 
Christian era, an opinion which he bases on what Megasthenes 
relates of the Indian Hercules ; and thinks that there is no 
valid ground for admitting that in the early ages of Christi- 
anity any Christian legends were transferred and applied to 
Krishna. 

Professor Weber, in a note in the second vol. of his Ind. 
Stud., pp- 409 ff, replies to Lassen's argument — derived from 
the account given by Megasthenes regarding the Indian 
Hercules — that in the age of that Greek author the Indians 
already possessed the conception of incarnations of the Deity. 
He considers that Lassen is wrong in supposing that Megas- 
thenes had Krishna in view in his account of the Indian 
Hercules, and thinks rather that the Yideha Mathava men- 
tioned in the ^atapatha Brahmana [i. 4, i. 10 ff.J is alluded to, 
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or that if not he, then Balanlma, Krislma^s brother, is more 
likely to be meant (as Wilson decides in his Preface to the 
Vishnu PurEna, voL i. of Dr Halfs Edition, p. xii.) 

Krishna Wii,s, Weber continues, regarded at the period in 
questifui as a purely human personality, a character which he 
lH*ar« in tlu', (Jhhaiulogya Upanishatl [Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 
220 lb]. The, p(‘,(,niliarity of the system of Avataras (incarna- 
tions) consists, Webcjr considers, not in tho assumption by a 
gotl of an animal or a human form, which is common to almost 
all mythohigics, but,— apart from tlio number and series of the 
incarnations, -esscuitially in tho circumstance that it is out of 
compuHsltm to tlu\ Builering, and from anger towards sinful 
liumanity, that the god is born as a man, and leads a human 

lifii. Atlmitting t‘,ven what Prof. Weber does not believe — 

that this lunnu'ption was c\irreut among tlio Indians before 
ilsty bccanu^ artpiainUsl with Christianity, it was only after 
ihis piu’iod that it ac<[iiin*d such force as to become formed 
iuli> a c,ianplrli‘ Hysbnu. 

In a pap(U* by Professor Ilhaudiirkar in tlui Indian Antiquary 
f(»r January iH74, heade.d “Allusions to Krishna in PataujalPs 
Maliabhasliya,” pp. 144(1, the author, after adducing the 
passages «m which hts re.rn^s, coudmhis m follows ; “ 1 have 
tlius brought ic^getluu* se.vcm passages from a work written in 
ilm inidtllti of tint seconil ctnitury before Christ, which show 
that tin* Btorifs alsntt Krishuu and his worship as a god are 
nt»i HO rec‘<*nt m European scholars would mako them. And 
to these I ask the attimtion of those who find in Christ a pro- 
totypes of Krislina, and in tint Bible the origin of tho Bhagavad 
itUa, auil wlio believe our Puranic literature to be merely a later 
growth.*' 

Prof. Weber bail pntviouKly rebuTcd to these passages in 
pp. JIH it of his pap(*r on the Muhabhashya(lndischo Studien, 
vol xiii.) finislnnl in October 1873. But (on the uncertain 
iUppoHilitm that iluisti ntferences go back to Patanjali’s time) 
he does not consider that the application to Vishnuof the word 
** bhagavat** (on which l*rof, BhEiuIarkar redies, and to which 
the Commentator Kaiyata gives tho sense of the supreme 
Bpirit) means anytliiug more than that he was regarded as a 
demi god, a character intermediate between his position as a 
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hero in the epic story, and his identification with Yishnu. 

(Ind. Antiq. iv. 246 f.) ^ ^ _ p .. . 

In his dissertation on the Krishnajanmashtami lestival, pp. 
3 1 6 ff., Prof. Weber refers to the earlier stages by which Krishna 
was gradually elevated to the character of the Supreme Deity. 
We first, he says, find Krishna, son of Devaki, mentioned in 
the ChhandogyaUpanishad (iii. 17, 4), as recemng instruction 
from Ghora x^ngirasa, which made him indifferent to other 
knowledge, ^dly. He appears in the Mahabharata, ii. 1332, 
1378, 1384, where he receives, though not a king, the present 
suitable to a person of the highest dignity.^ Uly. Pie ap- 
pears, further, as a demigod, the friend and adviser of the 
P^ndus, possessed of supernatural power and wisdom. How 
he attained this elevation Prof. Weber regards as, for the 
present, inexplicable. Uhly. The pilgrimage of some Indian 
sages to ^vetadvipa, and their discovery there of the worship 
of Christ, the son of the divine virgin, led to the further de- 
velopment of the worship of Krishna, and to his eventual 
exaltation to the dignity of Yishnu. This result was not so 
much, Prof. Weber considers, due to direct Christian influ- 
ences as to independent appropriations, leading to a special 
Indian growth. 

This question of the originality or otherwise of the Bhaga- 
vad Gita has been treated at length by the Kashinath Trim- 
bak Telang, in an introductory essay of cxix pages, prefixed 
to his English metrical translation of the Bhagavad Gita, 
published at Bombay in 1875. Some of the contents of this 
introduction are as foUows. The author discusses the grounds 
alleged by Dr Lorinser for his opinions, combats the joroposi- 
tion that the Gita is certainly subsequent to Buddha, and 
holds, as a sort of provisional hypothesis, that it is older 
(pp. ii-vii). He denies the sufficiency of the evidence that 
Christian communities existed in India before the third cen- 
tury A.D. (pp. xi-xv), or that a translation of the Christian 


* Immediately after, in line 139 ffi, a divine character is distinctly 
ascribed to him, as he is called the originator and ender of the worlds. 
This, however, may be an interpolation. See the pages of my Sanskrit 
Texts, iv. 205 ff., referred to in a previous page (xix. ) 
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ScripturoB into any Indian language had then been made 
(pp. xvi ff.). He does not allow that the ascription of a di- 
yhw character to Krislina is aii idea derived from Christianity, 
and holds that it is as old as the Mahribhashya of Patanjali, 
(pp. xxvi-xxxi). In pp, xxxviWvii ho examines the passages 
addn(*<‘d by Dr Lorinsc'.r to prove that the Gita borrows from 
the Piblp, togethe.r with some other passages not adduced by 
him which exhibit a similarity, and decides that they do not 
h(‘ar out Ids conclusion. Nor docs he admit that the scene 
in which Krishna inanift‘sts his glory is derived from the 
traissfii^uration of (dirist (pp. Iviii f.). In pp. Ixxix If. the 
ntithor coin])ats Dr Lorinser’s idea that the terms Middkl and 
Nmlii (faltli and (h'votion) ant borrowtal from Christianity. 
In p. Ixxxvii ]w givits it as his opinion that it is more pro- 
habht that. ( ‘lirislianity hoi-rowed from Hinduism than vice 
rirstf. I*\tr details I may relcr the reader to the essay 
iiseli: 

Having adduced (hes(‘ <liHcr(‘paiit opinions on the question 
wIm’IIkt the Indian wriUtrs who lived shortly after the rise of 
(’liristianity ('Ver actpiired any l<U(Avh‘<lg(t of that ndigion, and 
whether their doctrines w<‘re, inlhumced by such knowledge, I 
may prttvisionally treat tint <j[uestiou as bidng itdJync. mh pullm. 
However it may IxMlecided, it hecomes of tlio less consttqu- 
enct% ns one of the. advocates of an aOinuativo answer, Prof. 
Weinw holds, as w«‘ have mam above, that the Imlians modified 
very much that which he considtu’s them ioHiave adopted. 
See tho t|Uotations uhovt* nuule, p[). xxvi f. from his lad. 
Stud,, i. 100, ; and the. remarks from his Krislinajaumash- 

laiin, p. ’kil, (|tioti’d abov(^ in p. xxxii. 

lUit however the (piestion of tlie obligations of the Bliaga- 
vad GUa, (U' cd’ sonn* (»Uhu’ parts of the Mahaldiarata, to 
(loaHtianity may he decided, tlu‘ <leciHiou can scarcely affect 
till' «lettainination (rf tln^ furtln*r and very diircrent question 
{»f tio' originality or otlierwise, a.s far as any foreign, influences 
art* eoncerued, of tln^ great hulk <d’ the moral and religious 
HentimentH enibrueed in iny collection. These sentiments and 
ob.Hervations are the natural expresHion of the feelings and 
experienceH of univerHal humanity; and the higher and 
miidiw portion of them cannot be regarded as peculiar to 
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Christianity. The correctness of this view is plaersl heyoml 
a doubt by the parallels which I have adducecl frntn elassiral 
writers. It is my impression, however, that th<* senthneols 
of humanity, mercy, forgiveness, and iiiiHelfiH}nH‘HH are 
more natural to the Indian than t(» the (*reek and Ihnnan 
authors, unless, perhaps, in the ease of of the latter 

who were influenced by ]>hiloHophieal siioenlatioii, dliis 
tenderness of Indian sentiment may pos^ildy have h»n*n in 
part derived from Bmhlhism, wlnrli, however, ithelf waa ftf 
purely Indian growth. 

It is also to be remarked that even Nni»|*o.Miin 4 the e«»m* 
paratively hate date of the Bhagavad (Hta, and any other 
parts of the, Mahilbharata, many oilier ptiHionH of tliaf gr»*at 
work, from which so large a proportion *4 the ma^imn rnp 
Iccted in tlie following pages ant deriveil, may be o|dia\ ami 
such as, from the age in which they were et»m|»oHrd, eotild not 
have*, undergone any inihnmce fnan C'hristianity. 

What, then, are we to say an to the date of the MatciblnV 
ratal This cannot at pre»<5nt, if it niii ever, be determined 
with any certainty. The great poem in no doubt in its 
present form made up of matiTialn ihiiing fnun very dillbreiit 
periods. Prof. I^sen is of opinion (Imliwdie Alt«illiuin- 
skunde, 2d edition, I, 589 f.) that, with the e^creption of pure 
interpolations which have no real nmneeiioti with the miIi 
stance of the work, wti have the iinriimi nfory of the 
MalnlhhUrata before us in its eHsmitia! i‘Iem**ntH, m if e^intod 
in the pre’-Buddhiatic period, nc-, several riniiurie,H 
Christ. The subseepumt additiouH lie ronnidrrH to have n lrr 
ence chiefly to the c'XcluKivt* wm’sldp of Vi^hmu ami the tlrifi- 
cation of Krishna, as an incarnation of that divinity i p. fiHi;), 

In the article Malulbliarata in Clnimbiuai'i^ ryrh.piediii, 
which is one of the contributions furni#liet! t«* iliat work by 
the late Professor GoldstiickiJr, the following reiiiarki4 ormr : 
— ^‘That this huge composition wm not* the wtirk of one 
single individual, but a production of mtewmivi^ agei*, rlmrly 
results from the multifariousness of its muUmU, from the 
difiference of stylo whidi characUfrises iu variou.^ pmiii, and 
even from the contradictions which disturb iu linrmony/* 

The question is also treated by l^mfvmur %lm ^fuller in Iiii 
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** History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 3G ff. In pp. 
42 ff. ho tells US that the namo of the Bharata (in some MSS. 
of tlio Mahilbharata) is mentioned in the Stitras of Ai^valayaiia 
(wlmin, in p. 244, ho conjecturally places about the year 
350 lio.) I and that his age ** would, therefore, if wo can rely 
on our MSS., furnish a limit below which the first attempt at 
a collection <ff a Blutrata or Mahabhilrata ought not to bo 
placed. But,” he adds, there is no hope that we shall ever 
Buccc'ed hy critical researches in restoring tlie Bhilrata to that 
primitive form an<l shape in which it may have existed before 
or at the time of Af^valfiyana. Much has indetul been done 
by rr{>f(‘KHor Lassen, who, in lus * Indian Antiquities/ has 
pointml out charaet(‘riHtic marks by which tlie modern parts 
of Iho Maliahliarata can be distingiiislied from the more 
aiumeit” ... In }>. 4r) he says, In the form in which we 
n<nv po,sh(‘SH the. Maliahliarata, it shows clear traces that the 
pnciH who c()ll(H’tv(l and finished it, hreathed an intellectual 
aiitl religious atmosphere vt‘ry dillerent from that in which the 
ht‘roe.H of p(H'm moved. Tim epic charact(‘,r of the story 
has throughout heen cliaiigtul and almost ohlitinaittal hy the 
didactic tendencies of the latest editors, who were clearly 
Brnhmans, brought up in the strict school of the laws of 
Mann/* 

In a paper publisluMl in the lOUi Volmne of the Journal of 
the Bombay bramdi of the Itoyail Asiatic Society, Prof. II, G. 
Bhaudarkar t*xumineH tlm qimHtioii regarding the age of the 
Maluddianita ; ami conelmles his investigation hy saying, 
p, b'J, ** 1 havi^ tlmn britlly sketched the principal tcHtimonies 
to the exist<*nee of the Maliahliarata from the time of ITinini 
ami Ahvulayamg from about the 5th century n.a to the 
lime of .^arugadliara, /.r., tlm 14th century after Christ.” He 
hml pn^vimmly said in p. H5, *‘()f course, I do not assert that 
the poem in Jhitaujali’s time in exactly the same form 

m we have it now. There can bo no question that several 
aiiditit»im liavt* Innm Huhst^cpumtly made, and it has undergone 
a good deal of transfunmition. . . . But the main story 

m wo now Jiave it, hniving tlm episodes out of consideration, 
was current long before Fatanjali’s time.” 

The remarks just quoted afford us but little of the special 
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aid whicli we require in judging of the age of many of the 
different parts of the Mahabharata. Until the poem shall 
have been subjected to a much closer examination than it has 
yet received, and of which Prof. Holtzmann has set the 
example, it must remain uncertain in regard to many portions 
of its contents, to which of the two classes, of ancient or 
modern, or to what stage within either, they should be 
assigned. 

I may perhaps hazard the opinion, that such passages as 
that containing the long collection of maxims uttered by 
Yidura in the 5 Pook, vv. 990 — 1550, — as interrupting the 
narrative, if not for other reasons, — are unlikely to have 
formed a part of the original work. And from their contents, 
the same is probably true of large portions, at least, of the 
12th and 13th Books. 

The texts whicli I have quoted from this great poem are 
(as remarked in the quotation given above from Professor 
GoldstiickePs article) far from being all in harmony with 
each other. In a work of such great extent, augmented no 
doubt by a series of successive additions from the pens of 
writers of very different dates, a conformity of sentiment was 
not always to be expected, but development in various direc- 
tions was a natural result. Perhaps the most distinctly marked 
diversities are those which relate to the light in which the 
pretensions of the Brahmans are regarded. In some passages 
which I have translated in the following pages, these preten- 
sions are stated in their most exaggerated form; whilst in 
other texts the value of priestly birth is as distinctly depre- 
ciated, and moral and religious goodness alone is esteemed 
as possessing any value. This alteration in sentiment is 
ascribed to the influence of Buddhism by Professor Ludwig, 
who considers that other principles of the later Brahmanism 
also were derived from the same source.* i^d even contem- 
poraneous writers may have regarded the Brahmanical pre- 
tensions difierently. Again, the Macchiavellian maxims in 
M,Sh. i. 5548 fi*., and xii. 5253 ff., of which one specimen is 


* See p. 11 of the 3d volume of Ms work on the Rigveda. This 
volume bears the title of “Die Mantralitteratur und das alte Indicu.” 
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given in No. ccxix., and others in p. 364, are opposed to the 
spirit of the better sentiments of the poem, and are even, as 
observed in p. 365, repudiated by the supposed narrator, or 
more probably by a subsequent interpolator. There is a class 
of unscrupulous men whose ideas are expressed in these verses, 
while they are rejected by men of higher moral feelings. Fair 
dealing with enemies is expressly enjoined in M. BK x. 186 ff., 
and xii. 3558 ff. Further, we find in the different passages 
which I have adduced, very different sentiments regarding 
women. It is needless to say that this should be no matter 
of surprise, and is easily to be accounted for by the differ- 
ences in the characters of women, and in the experiences of 
their eulogists or censors. 

I must confess, however, that my own examination of the 
Mahabharata has been very superficial; and, as above ob- 
served, much light yet remains to be thrown upon its discre- 
pancies and developments by a minuter and more careful 
study of its contents. So much, however, seems to be already 
clear, that however many of the sentiments and ideas which 
occur in it may be due to Buddhistic influences which can 
easily and naturally have acted upon the contributors to its 
contents, there is no reason for resorting to the supposition 
that Christian doctrines may have modified any considerable 
number of its ideas. 

The other works from which I have quoted (except the 
Atharvaveda, the Satapatha Brahmana, the Upanishads, 
Manu, &c., and the Kamayana, from which some passages 
have been taken) are of much more modern date; but the 
substance of many of the maxims which occur in them is to 
be found in the older works; and the fact that so many 
sentiments of the latter should have been repeated in the 
more modern books, may afford some proof that they are con- 
genial and natural to the Indian mind. 

As this question whether the ideas and doctrines of the 
Indian poem are derived from, or have been influenced by, 
the New or the Old Testament, is one of great interest and 
importance, I give below a translation of the latter part of an 
article by Professor Windisch of Leipzig on Dr Lorinser’s 
book, which appeared in the LiterariscJm Crntralblatt for 15th 
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October 1870, followed by some remarks with wMcb Professor 
Weber, Dr Bobtlingk, and M. Auguste Barth, have favoured 
me on the subject of the dependence or independence of Indian 
writers on Christian or other foreign sources for any of their 
ideas. Professor Windisch says : — 

« We have not as yet spoken of the object which the book 
before us has properly in view. This is nothing less than to 
show that all the nobler thoughts in the Bhagavad GUcl ^ are 
derived from Christianity, or from the 'primaeval revelation.’ 
It is impossible here to examine minutely Dr Lorinser’s 
process of proo;^ since it is based upon a large number of 
particular passages. According to the judgment of the author 
of this notice, however, the proof has not yet been adduced 
that in the Bhagavad Grita we have a piece of Christianity 
translated into the form of Indian conceptions. 

“To refer to at least some general points of view, Dr 
Lorinser’s failure to make use of Indian commentaries has had 
fii‘st of all, for its result, that he could not always apprehend 
the Indian thoughts in an Indian spirit. . . . The immediate 
introduction of the Bible into the explanation of the Bhagavad 
Gita is, therefore, at least premature. Besides, the particular 
Biblical passages themselves are with too great confidence 
designated by Dr Lorinser as the sources of the Indian 
thought or expression. It cannot be denied that he has 
actually adduced some surprising parallel passages ; but the 
most of the texts which he has cited can at the utmost claim 
our consideration only after it has been proved in another way 
that the Bhagavad Gita and the Bible stand in a near relation 
to each other. If the author should think to rely upon the 
multitude of the passages which he has quoted, it should be 
recollected that a hundred uncertain references prove no more 
than a single one of the same character. Has Dr Lorinser 
noticed that the comparison of the human soul with a team 
of horses (adduced by him in p. 60, note 59) from the Katha 
Uianishad, corresponds with remarkable exactness to the 
beautiful myth in Plato’s Bhcedrus 1 This might be regarded 
as one of the most interesting examples of accidental corre- 
spondence. Por the rest, it is much to be questioned whether 
Professor Weber, to whom the author repeatedly appeals, 
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shares his conviction. For Professor Weber’s assumption that 
Cliristiau teachers and doctrines arrived at an early period in 
linlia, and that in particular the worship of Krishna, and the 
legends relative to him, were formed under the influence of 
Cliristiauity, is very widely different from Dr Lorinser’s con- 
viction, according to which the composer of the Bhagamd GU& 
must have learnt at least the New Testament directly by 
heart. This is the conclusion at which every one would 
arrive who beliovingly reads the lists put together in the 
Appendix of — i. passages which vary in expression but agree 
in BcuHti (GO in nurnher) ; ii. passages in which a characteristic 
expression of the Now Testament occurs in a different sense 
(23) ; ill passagtts in wliich sense and expression correspond 
(IG). Eve.n the ideas of the Christian Fathers are supposed 
not to have ])cen unknown to the poet (see, e.g,, p. 82, note 
50 j p. 171), note G; p. 207, not(5 27, &c.) So much the more 
Hnr]>rising is it, tlnn’crorc, when Dr Lorinser himself (p. 211, 
not.{^ 51) iinds it neci'ssary to refer to the sharp contrast in 
whieh (^iristiauity and the Indian conceptions stand to each 
other in regard to th(‘. doctrine of the human soul, and when 
ho furtlHU’ (p. 117, note 1) cannot avoid ascribing to the poet 
an ue<puuntanct‘, though a very defective acquaintance, with 
Christianity* It is impossible to combine Dr Lorinsoi'’s ideas 
into one general picture* Finally, as regards the thoughts in 
whieh Dr Lorinser perceives traces of the 'primaival revela- 
tion’ or ^primasval tradition' (sec, e.g., pp. 45, 122, 231, 250), 
he hlnndtl lirnt have investigated whether they can be pointed 
out in the V<*da. Had he done this, ho would probably have 
disco verecl that the contrary is the case. 

^^The book Ixdbni uh plainly shows how much the text and 
explanation of the Bhagavad GUd stand in need of a thorough 
revinion on the part of scholars wlio are familiar with this 
branch of Htinly* The view of which Dr Lorinser is a repre- 
sentative must be subjected to a closer examination than was 
here practicable.” 

In the pnaanling notice reference is made to the opinions 
of rroft‘Hsor Weber on the influence exercised by Christianity 
upon Indian rtdigious ideas. I am indebted to the kindness 
of this distinguished Sanskritist, with whom I have com- 
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municated on the subject of Dr Lorinser’s book, for an indica- 
tion of his views regarding it. He refers me to a brief 
mention of the work in question in a note to an article 
republished in his Indische Sireifen, voL ii. p. 288, where he 
speaks of Dr Lorinser’s remarkable endeavour to point out in 
the Blmgavad Gltd coincidences with, and references to, 
{AnUdnge mid Beziehungen) the New Testament, and states 
that although he considers this attempt of Dr Lorinser to be 
overdone, he is not in principle opposed to the idea which 
that writer maintains, but regards it as fully entitled to a fair 
consideration, as the date of the Blmgavad Gltd is not at all 
settled, and therefore presents no obstacle to the assumption 
of Christian influences, if these can be otherwise proved. He 
adds that he regards Wilson’s theory that the hhaJcti of the 
later Hindu sects is essentially a Christian doctrine, as accord- 
ing well with all that we know already about the ^vetadvipa, 
the Krishnajanm^shtami, &c. As regards the age of the 
MahalMmta, Professor Weber thinks that it should be borne 
in mind that in the very passages which treat of the war 
between the Kauravas and P^ndavas, and which therefore 
appear to be the oldest parts of that vast epic collection, not 
only is direct mention made of the Yavanas, ^akas, Pahlavas, 
and the wars with them (see Professor Wilson’s Academical 
Prelections on Indian Literature^ p. 178), but further that the 
YavanMhipa (Yavana king) ^l^hagadatta appears there as an 
old friend of the father of Yudhishthira (see Indische Studlen, 

V. 152). He concludes that all these passages must be posterior 
to Alexander the Great, and still continues to regard his cal- 
culation that this most original part of the poem was written 
between the time of Alexander and that of Dio Chrysostom * 
(see Eist. of Ind. Lit, Engl, tmnsl., p. 186) as the most 
probable. 

The opinion above referred to of Professor Wilson is to be 
found (as appears from Professor Weber’s Dissertation on the 
Eama-T%aniya Upanishad, p. 277, note) in Vol. iii. of the 
Oriental Magazine, and is thus referred to in Mrs Speir’s Life 


The age of this author is there said to be in the second half of the 
first century of our era. 
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iji AiK’itiifc (185G) p. 434 : — “Professor Wilson notices 

Uh! rfs{‘inblance of the doctrines of the Bhagavad Gitii to 
thoHc of some divisions of the early Christian schools, and 
hints that the remodelling of the ancient Hindu systems into 
|K>piilar forms, and ' in particular the vital impcjrtanco of faith, 
were directly influenced by the diffusion of the Christian 
ridigion.^^' I find no express reference to this infiiience of 
( diriHtianity in Professor Sketch of the Religious Sects 

(if (he llimlitSj (Works, vol L, pp. IGO ff., 3GB) except that he 
then^ says that “ tlu^ <l<)ctrine of the efficacy of hhakli seems to 
have l)een an iniportaTit innovation upon the primitive system 
of t!ie Hindu religion'' (p, IGl). 

On tlu^ same gtuuwal subject Dr Bohtlingk has favoured me 
with tlie following expression of Ids opiniom He writes ; — 
“ Neiilu‘.r in the MuhdhhlntUt nor in later writers have I found 
any niterancc^s of moral or religious import which could with 
any probability be ndenuid buck to any foreign source. In 
this <lepartment the Indiaiis have themselves reflected so 
much, and preH(mt(‘d their thoughts in such elegant forms, 
that with their riches th(‘y might easily supply the rest of the 
world The ethics and tluj religion of difleront peoples are 
not so different from one anotlu^r that here and there coiu- 
ddemces should not b(^ exp(^cted to be found between them. 
The Him of the Katha Uiumuhiui, [i. G] — hsyam iva mtiriyah 
jHtehijaU% Itwjam mljdydic pimcN' (like corn a mortal ripens, 
likt* (^orn Im is producuMl again) “sounds as if from the New 
'r<*Htanu»nt, but is not tberefore borrowed" 

M, Harih writes to m(‘. as follows 

** I am entirely of your opinion in regard to the reserves 
whicdi you make as to tln^ Hontimeuts alleged to be borrowed, 
which Lorinser udducHJS from tlie fthagavad Gita. The same 
roHemblancfm had Ihuui indicated in a general way long before 
him. ... In collecting these passages, and confronting them 
with the texts which are asserted to be the originals, Lorinser 
appears to me rather to have succeeded in proving the con- 
trary of tluB tluisia. The book is Indian, and Indian through- 
out. The declaration of Krishna, 'Those who are devoted 
to me, are in me, and I in them,' is a reproduction of the 

c 
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Vedantic doctrine in a form adapted to the re(][uirenie 
practical religion. There would, perhaps, rather be i 
for inquiring what is the sense which the corresponding 
hear in the Johannean theology ; and interpretations of 
have not been wanting. In any case, they have a me 
quite different from that which they bear in the Indian p 
and in order to find them again on Christian ground, inv 
with a meaning akin to that of the Yedanta, we shall ha 
descend to the mystics of the middle ages, and to wl 
nearer to us — the Hegelian theology of Marheinecke; 1 
of whom, as by the Indian poet, the illusory character, o 
non-existence, of the individual being, and the excl 
essential reahty of the absolute, is maintained. For t 
also, whatever really exists in man, is God : all the re 
illusion, negation ; or as they say — employing the same h 
as the Indians — a mere sport of the Divinity, which is oi 
many, and in many always the same. Thus Eckart, Ta 
Euysbroeck, and the other Dominican mystics who prea 
and wrote on the banks of the Ehine in the fourte 
century, ask themselves : ‘ How can man love God ? ’ 
they answer ; ‘ Why does the burning coal which you j 
on your hand burn you ] Because this coal is in subst; 
the same as your hand. In the same way God burns ; 
and acts by love within you, because in substance In 
identical with you, — because he is in you, and you 
him.^* 

“As regards the Yedic passages” (see above, p. 8), 
think that we are not to look in them for too much precis: 
The locative case does not signify merely m, but also u 
mar to, for. ‘We are yours ; you are ours; thou art with 
thou art for us, thou art near us, as a coat of mail, as a n 


* M. Barth informs me that those who are interested in the strife 
resemblances in doctrine between the doctrines of the Bhagavad C 
and those of the Christian mystics of the middle ages, will find 
account of the latter in the dissertation of M. Charles Schmidt, I 
fessor of Theology at Strasburg, entitled, “Etudes sur le Mysticis 
Allemand du xivme Si^cle,’' in the M^moirea de V Institut de Fran 
M^moires de F Academic des Sciences Morales et Politiques, t. 
1847. 
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j»art/ &a We have not yet got the dogmatic idea of Purusha 
«* pure ^lyin. 

As regards gati, I agree with you that the essence of the 
image is rather end than way. It is sufficient to observe how 
this word is associated with Mshthd^ e.g,, in the Katha XJpani- 
almd, iil 11 ; or is simply replaced by the latter, for instance, 
in the Apastambfi-dharma-sutra, i. 22. 7 (p. 39, Buhler’s 
CMlition), sa (fitman) sarvam, parama kSshtha . . . sa vai vai- 
bhftjanam puram.” 

I make a further quotation on the same subject from 
Prof, Monier Williams’s work, Indian Wisdom,” &c. 
(pp, 143 f. note): ^^Dr Lorinser, expanding the views of 
Ih^ofesHor Webiir, and others, concerning the influence of 
Christiatiity on tlui h^geuds of Krishna, thinks, that many of 
the wuitinnuitH of th<^ Bhagavad-Gitfi have been directly bor- 
rowed from th(^ New '’{'(‘stament, copi<‘,a of which, he thinks, 
fiuuid their way into India about the tliinl century, when he 
!»elieveH the \HHmi to have Ixam written,"^ , . . He seems, 
liowever, to forg<d, that fragnumts of truth are to be found in 
all n?ligiou« systems, howiwer false, and that the Bilde, though 
a true revtdaiion, is still in n^gard to the human mind, through 
whii’h the thoughts are. trunsfused, a thoroughly Oriental book, 
east ill an Orimital mould, and full of Oriental ideas and ex- 
liroHsioMH. Home of his comparisons seem mere coincidences 
of language, which might occur quite naturally and inde- 
pendently. In <dher cases, where ho draws attention to coin- 
cidenc<‘rf (»f ideas, — as, for example, tins division of the sphere 
of si4f control int .0 tliouglit, word, and dc(‘d, in chap. xviiL 
IMi;, Ac. ; and (d good works into prayer, fasting, and alms- 
giving, how coulil these 1x4 lauTowed from Christianity when 
they are also fouml in Manu, which fi4W will place later than 
the fiflli century n.CL 1 . . . Nevertheless, something may be 
sai<t for Ur l^orinser’s theory.” Home further remarks are 
made on the same subject in j)p. 153 ff., which are adverse to 
tliat tlieory. 

* In a pnmmm |mgii (1:17) ProfcsHcir Williams says, that the author 
«f the HhiigftVttil-U'itft, **!« suppomwl to have lived in India during the 
first w iewmi century of our era;” and in a note he atide : ‘'Some 
uiiiiiitlrr that he lived m late m the third eentuiy, and some place him 
ttvtut later, Imt witli these I cannot agree.” 
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It is, perhaps, but just that, in presenting a collection of 
some of the best sentiments which are to be found in Sanskrit 
writers, I should advert to the fact, which, however, is already 
well known, that the moral and religious ideas of the Indians 
are not all of the same noble and elevated character, but offer 
a mixture of good and bad, of pure and impure, 

“TToWa iih> ecdXh. fj,e/JLLyfj.hay iroWa \vypd. 

^'Many good (things), and many bad, mingled.'' 

The Mahabharata itself has in two of its books collections, 
identical in purport, of sometimes immoral Macchikvellian 
maxims, one of which has been translated in pp. 113 and 
293, No. ccxix. Some further specimens of the same kind 
may be found in the Supplement to the appendix, p. 360 ff. 
And are not even the literatures, whether sacred or profane, 
of all countries, more or less, disfigured by something repug- 
nant to the moral sense 1 

J. M. 


Edinbuegh, July, 1879. 
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. METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM 
SANSKRIT WRITERS. 



r. (Consequence of tlie Itnoiulcbqc of the self-existent ^oul. 

Atharmveilu, x, 8, 44. 

I he happy man who once has learned to know 
Ihc Holf-existcnt Soul, from passion pure, 

Serene, undying, ever young, secure 
From all the change that other natures show, 
WhoBcj full perfection no defect abates, 

Whom pure essential good for ever sates, — 

That man alone, no longer dreading death, 

With traiKiuil joy resigns his vital breath. 


XL ^hc ®!rrat Spirit. 

.^mtdhatam Upankhad iii. 19. 

No hands has Ho, nor feet, nor eyes, nor ears, 

And yet He grasps, and moves, and sees, and hears. 
Ho all things knows, Himself unknown of all ; 

Him men the great primeval Spirit call. 

A 
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III. ^^bxriion ter th^ Cleri xrf 
ViJcrama-cJiarita 232. 

0 God of gods. Thou art to me 

A father, mother, kinsmen, friends ; 

1 knowledge, riches, find in Thee ; 

A11 good Thy being comprehends. 

lY. to "Btoknu bg thz '^zituB. 

Raghumnsa x. 15, ff. 

To Thee, creator first, to Thee, 

Preserver next, destroyer last. 

Be glory ; though but one, Thou hast 
Thyself in act revealed as three. 

As water pure from heaven descends. 

But soon with other objects blends. 

And various hues and flavours gains ; 

So moved by Goodness, Passion, Gloom,* 

Dost Thou three several states assume. 

While yet Thine essence pure remains. 

Though one. Thou different forms hast sought; 
Thy changes are compared to those 
Which lucid crystal undergoes. 

With colours into contact brought. 

Unmeasured, Thou the worlds dost mete. 
Thyself though no ambition fires, 

'Tis Thou who grantest aU desires. 
Unvanquished, Victor, Thee we greet. 


* See the prose translation of No. 17. in the Appendix. 
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A veil, which sense may never rend, 

Thyself, — of all which sense reveals 
The viewless source and cause — conceals : 
Thee saints alone may comprehend. 

Thou dwcllest every heart witliiu. 

Yet fillest all the points of space ; 

Without affection, full of grace. 

Primeval, changeless, pure from sin ; 

Though knowing all. Thyself unknown, 
Self-sprung, and yet of all the source, 
Uumastered, lord of boundless force, 

Thougli one, in each thing diverse shown. 

With minds by long restraint 8ub<lued, 

Saints, fixing all tluvir thoughts on Thee, 

Thy lustrous form within them sec. 

And ransomed, gain the highest good. 

Who, Lonl, Thy real nature knows ? 

Unborn art Thou, and yet on earth 
Hast shown Thysidf in many a birth. 

And, free from pa-ssion, slain Thy foes. 

Thy glory in creation shown, 

Though seen, our roiison’s grasp transcends : 
Who, then, Thine essence comprehends. 
Which thought and scripture teach alone ? 

Ungained, by Thee was nought to gain. 

No object more to seek : Thy birth, 

And all Thy wondrous deeds on earth, 

11a VO only sprung from lovo to men. 

With this poor hymn though ill-content, 

We cease : — what stays our faltering tongue ? 
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We have not half Thy glories sung, 
But all our power to sing is spent. 


Y. Impmhtttjeni, anh nf the 

Mahdhharafa hi. 1124 ff. 

Draupadi s^ealcs: 

Beholding noble men distrest, 

Ignoble men enjoying good, 

Thy righteous self by woe pursued, 

Thy wicked foe by fortune blest, 

I charge the Lord of all — the strong. 

The partial Lord — ^with doing wrong. 

His dark, mysterious, sovereign will 
To men their several lots decrees ; 

He favours some with wealth and ease. 
Some dooms to every form of ill. 

As puppets’ limbs the touch obey 
Of him whose fingers hold the strings, 

So God directs the secret springs 
Which all the deeds of creatures sway. 

. In vain those birds which springes hold 
Would seek to fly : so man, a thrall, 

Fast fettered ever lives, in all 
He does or thinks by God controlled. 

As trees from river-banks are riven 
And swept away, when rains have swelled 
The streams, so men by Time impelled 
To action, helpless, on are driven. 
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Qod (Iocs not show for all mankind 
A parent’s love, and wise concern ; 
But acts like one unfeeling, stern, 
Whose eyes caprice and passion blind. 


YuDHrsimriRA replies ; 

Tve listened, loving spouse, to thee, 

Tve marked thy charming, kind discourse, 
Thy phrases turned with grace and force, 
But know, thou uttcrest blasphemy. 

I !iev(*.r act to earn reward ; 

I do what I am bound to do, 

Jndifft ‘.relit wludher fruit accrue ; 

My duty 1 alone rc'gard. 

Of a.ll tlicj men who care profess 
For virtuc~lov(^ of that to speak — 

Tlio unworthiost far are those who seek 
To make a gain of righteousness. 

Who thus — to every lofty sense 
Of duty dead — from each good act 
Its full return would fain extract 
H(‘ forfeits (W(;ry recompense. 

Love duty, thus, for duty's sake, 

Not earedul what return it brings : 

Yi‘t doubt not, bliss from virtue springs, 
While woe shall sinners overtake. 

By ships the perilous sea is crossed ; 

Ho men on virtues stable bark 
Pass o'er this mundane ocean dark, 

And reach the blessed heavenly coast. 
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If holy actions bore no fruits ; 

If self-command, beneficence, 

Eeceived no fitting recompense ; 

Then men would lead the life of brutes. 

“Who then would knowledge toil to gain? 
Or after noble aims aspire ? 

O'er all the earth delusion dire 

And darkness deep and black would reign. 

But 'tis not so ; for saints of old 
Well knew that every righteous deed 
From God obtains its ample meed : 

They, therefore, strove pure lives to lead. 
As ancient sacred books have told. 

The gods — for such their sovereign will — 
Have veiled from our too curious ken 
The laws by which the deeds of men 
Are recompensed with good and ill. 

No common mortal comprehends 
The wondrous power, mysterious skill, 
With which these lords of all fulfil 
Their high designs, their hidden ends. 

These secret things those saints descry 
Alone, whose sinless life austere 
For them has earned an insight clear, 

To which all mysteries open lie. 

So let thy doubts like vapours flee. 
Abandon impious unbelief ; 

And let not discontent and grief 
Disturb thy soul's serenity. 
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But study God aright to know, 

That highest Lord of all revere, 

Whose grace on those who love him here 
Will endless future bliss bestow. 


Deaxjpadi rejoins: 

How could I God, the Lord of all. 
Contemn, or dare His acts arraign, 
Although I weakly thus complain ? 

Nor would I virtue bootless call. 

I idly talk ; my better mind 
Is overcome by deep distress, 

Which long shall yet my heart oppress : 
Bo judge mo rightly; thou art kind. 


VI. ^ohmigntg. 

MaMbMrata v. 916 f. 

The Lord all creatures’ fortunes rules ; 
None, weak or strong, His might defies ; 
Ho makes the young and simple wise ; 
The wise and learn’d he turns to fools. 


VII ^11 ein 0 hwm ia thz 

MaMblulraUi xii. 7058 ; hi 13764. 

l^oor utnnstructod mortals try 
Their wilful sins from view to screen : 
But though by human eyes unseen, 
The gods their guilty deeds desciy. 
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VIII. §,zcxzt 0m nrri xmh^txbzh, 

Manu viii, 84, 91 ; iv. 161; Mahalliamta i. 3015, J 

None sees me ” : so when bent on sin, 
The fool imagines, madly hold ; 

For gods his evil deeds behold ; 

The Soul, too, sees, the man within. 

IX. %\iz h3i0^ rnmrtrii bg n^bkz : thz bnh zhzi 
bg pxixkhmznt 

Mahalhdmta v. 1252. 

Their teacher’s words correct the wise, 
And rulers stem the bad chastise ; 

The judge who dwells ’mid Hades’ gloon 
Awards the secret sinner’s doom. 

X. gain 0 fail ta hznzSi, 

Mahdhhdmta v. 1251 f. 

When men unjustly-gotten gains 
Employ unsightly rents to hide. 

Each ancient rent unveiled remains, 
While new ones gape on every side. 

XL Wftz ®m0i0 xrf ^xtbra. 

Mahdhhdrata xii. 2791-3. 

Whence springs the god whom mortals J 
The god with awful form severe ? 

From sin destroying Kudra springs. 

On this our world who ruin brings; 
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He m that self who dwells within, 

In men, the source and scat of sin, 
Which plunges both in woe, the good, 
As well as all the guilty brood. 


XIL ^he gobs gibe toisbom to those tahom thej) fabour, 
nnb eoiiberselj). 

MaMhMrata v. 1222 ; ii, 26G9 ff. 

The gods no club, like herdsmen, wield 
To gtiard the man they deign to shield : 

On tlioBC to whom tlicy grace will show 
Tlujy tnuh^rstanding sound bestow; 

But rob i)f sense and insight all 
Of whom t.luvir wrath decrc'.cs thc^ fall. 

Th(*He wr(itch(‘d men, — tlieir minds deranged, — 
all th(‘y sec distortiul, changed ; 

For good to them ns evil looms. 

And folly wisdom’s form assumes. 


XII L (50ob nnb cbil not nltonji^ nppnrcnt nt ffrst ^ight. 
MalAhhdmtay. 1451. 

That loss from which advatitage springs 
C ‘an mt’er a real loss be deemed ; 

Ami that is not true gain (‘steemed 
Which soon, or later, ruin brings. 


XIV. ^he same. 

MahlhhtlmUt iii. 87 ; xii. 3855. 

Oft ill of good the semblance bears, 
And good the guise of evil wears : 


ID 
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So loB8 of wealth, though hringiiig |wiiii. 
To many a man ia real gain ; 

While wealtli to others provt‘a ii ; 
Ite hoped-for fruita they aeek in vain. 

XV. Jfoole mietiifer rhil fer 

Mn/oNhU’tth V. Ilo.e 

EBieeming real lo.‘4a m gain, 

And real gain a.B evil, funl^ 

Wlaan lawleBH pa^^Bion i’Ver ruh'-n, 

hfU' hliHH iiUHtuke their greatest haie , 


XVL boomffe man it feiHrfe bg. ang thing 

Mahithhtt ru/a v i i f 2 9. 

When men are dmitmal wiihr»tif ri^piie. 
Even Hfcrawa like tliumlerlit4e.M will muiUr 


XVn. mmt, 

MnUMklmlii jftiii. TeJO?, 

A man, until hin iimt« arriveM, 

1 hough pieroi'd hy hundretl dnri^, utirvnr,^. 
While he wheme luiur of dealli m nigh, 

Touched only by a ntraw, will dii^ 

X Vin. %nkt m ilioxMjht Cor gour liCr, i»h 4 l gr oh^U mI, 4fr 

(Matthew vi, 211 fj 

JiHqMduIa i 171 (ur irj|, 

Sliall lie to thee nupport rcffiiicr 
Who clotium the hwiui in dn.^.xliiig whit*?^ 

Who rob..-H ill greou th« jiamit bright, 

Ihc pc-ttcock .IfokH ill miuW hucii { 
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XIX. 

Fy^dhOf Ch^ncchycb x 17 . 

Sf l7“‘ I S^‘ Vishnu tad, 

gracious, mighty, all-sustaining god, 

Dn7 r^/' faithless, for subsistence fear ? 

iTvl, r P»=I«e. 

AndwiUhenothiseyer-watchfulcare, 

nd o er all their foture life’s career? 


XX. Jsitft itt ^clg .Smytara 

Mahalhamta liL 1346P, 13463 

Profane, unhappy doubters miss 
;Both present joy and future bliss, 
iaith m that sign by which the wise 
A man s redemption recognise. 

baseless, fruitless reasonings leave • 

With faith to holy scripture cleave. 

same conflict with wTnVI, interest, as showmg that t 
between TviSaS 

revelation, was botly waged in 

XXI. Jttt $aiistt Jixee-flttttfeer'5 Jfatc. 

xii. 6736, ff. ; zii. 2980. 

While yet a human form I bore, 

I loved profane and useless lore; 

Contemned the Scriptures, steeped in pride 
. And took poor reason for my guide. ’ 
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In halls whore reverend scholars 
To talk, and questions deep debate, 

T liked to ai'^no, plied the rules 
Of logic, called tlu^ BrnliinaiiH fools, 

Oft battering hard with iinidou.s knooks 
My grave opponents orthodcKV, 

Untaught in Baer(‘d wisdom’s school, 

A doubter, unbeliever, fool, 

Xti every junnt th<‘ truth I missed, 

A vaitji, pretentious, sciolist, 

Who otlK‘rs viowei! with scNrrnful eyes, 

And <le(srn(‘d mysc'lf most h’anfd and w is**. 
Now mark the n^lribtition meet 
Of this my doubt and self-(*(au‘eit \ 

Behold me liorc a jackal born, 

Who once tin*. Vedas tlared to scorn ! 

But now my bo|H» is this ; perhaps 
When many, many days (‘lapse, 

From tins brute* form I shall <‘H(%ape, 

And gain once morc^ my Innnaii sltape. 
Devoutly then, with right giH»d-wHI, 

Shall I religious rib^s ftdfil, 

Witli liberal gifts the prii'sfs delight, 

And ’gainst my Inw'h'ss s«*nHes fight. 

Will real knowh‘dge seek, and shun 
Whatever I ought to h-av(‘ nmlune. 


XXIL Inbian Xhitionati^t in .Snaint 

MaMhhitmia Kiik 21U1 fb ; xii. 2llsn. 

The man who on the Vedas looks 
• As unauthontativc hcHiks, 

Wlio bri‘akB tlndr ruh‘H, and spurns nil law. 
Down on his lH*ad must ruin draw. 

The Brahman who, in vain cuncrit, 
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With scorn those scriptures dares to treat, 

Who shallow, yet acute and smart. 

On logic dotes, that worthless art. 

Who, versed in all its tactics, .knows 
His simpler brethren how to pose. 

Who subtly syllogizing speaks. 

In wordy war to conquer seeks. 

Who Brahmans good and true reviles. 

At all they say contemptuous smiles. 

The truths they urge with doubt receives, 

And absolutely nought believes, — 

That man, in speech so sharp and wild, 

Is nothing better than a child. 

Nay worse : the wisest men and best 
That wrangler as a dog detest. 

For just as dogs assail their prey. 

With savage growls, and rending, slay. 

So too these noisy scoffers strive 
The Scriptures into shreds to rive. 

XXI 11. of a fubxu Ixfz auh of a ; ani rihiodc 

of tk^ hu-ctrittje of final lib:eration a0 nothing zlsz 
than annihilatimr. 

Naishadha Charita xvii. 45. 

The scripture says, the bad begin, 

When dead, with woe to pay for sin, 

While bliss awaits — a happier birth — 

The good whene’er they quit the earth. 

But here the virtuous suffer pain. 

The bad by vice enjoyment gain. 

How, then, this doubtful case decide ? 

Tell what is urged on either side. 

Did God exist, omniscient, kind. 

And never speak His will in vain, 

'Twould cost Him but a word, and then 
His suppliants all the wish would find. 
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If God to men allotted woe, 

Although that woe the fruit must he 
Of men’s own actions, thi*n were lie 
Without a cause his (‘realures* ii>e, - 
More cruel, thus, than men, who m Vi* 

To others causeless malict* hear. 

In this our state of human biiih 

Mans self and Jirahma nec^xist, 

As wise Vedantists all insist, 

But when this \vreieh(‘il life mi earth 
Shall end, and all nulemption gain, 

Then Brahma shall alone rmnnim 
A clever doctrine here we sec* ! 

Our lughest good to ciause to be 1 

[In the second paragraph, t’mling at the tep of thin pigr, the 
atheistic writer asaunicH, Ist, that nnnd« are r«»rn|Harnt U* 

judge of the acta of an infmitxi Being, and 2<1, that («ml ia indifrerefit 
to moral good and evil, both of which a««umptionH ihifjiiU deny m 
unwarranted. 

It is unnecessary to axiswer llie miaouing In No. xxv., pagr 21 
f ; and the morality of No, xxvi. in page 22, in low ; it tgu<»ieM the 
“ man within,” the individual coiiHcience,] 

XXIV. Jiihllli’ss Sophistical iiocourot anb Jlamao rrptit. 
Rdmayaija, ii. 108 anti 109 (nonilmy fdititm, hih! ii. Ilf. amt 

118, (lorroHio’H (ftiitiini). 

ESrna, the eldest son of Dasarjitha, of AyoilhyA, liy hi*, 
queen Kau.<alyri, and the deslintrd ludr of Itis futluT, ft.itHi-jitotl 
to go into hiiniBlimcnt, in conKequfiii’ir of tlio action of Kaikcyi. 
another of tho wives of his father, to whom thf> liittiT ha<l om-.- 
proniised that her son sliould Itt* his Hiiceessor. Itema's htuiish- 
ment was very much against las fjither's will, nml 
him great grief; but he felt himself oldigcil to i.ermit tin- ful 
filraent of his promise, on which Kuikcyi iiiKisioii. IJhnnitn, ihi- 
son of Kaikeyi, who was absent from AyodhyA whi-n liama left 
it, and had no desire to supplant his hrot!u-r, was B.-nt for on 
his father’s death ; but refusotl to Im insUlletl ns king in his 
stead, and followed Rilma into exile, with the view ot imhic 
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to return horue. Eama, however, though the king- 


liina 

^ *vv"a.s ojffered to him by Bharata, refused to accept it, and 
lie would abide by his father's decision. (See Prof. 
*^onier 'Williams’ ^^ndian Epic Poetry,” pp. 67-71). The 
' a/ii J abali now endeavours to persuade Eama to dis- 

regax^a. his father’s decision. The arguments which he 
«^3nploys, founded on immoral principles, are very freely 
reproaixced in the following translation of most of his 
<ii8Coixrse. They represent the doctrines of the Charvakas 
or Lohayatikas j and tally with those ascribed to the Char- 
-vSkas the Sarvadarsana-sangraha, and to Mayamoha, the 

0rcat decei-v'er, in the Vishnu Puxana, iii. 18, 25 ff. 

See 3xiy article on these doctrines in the “Journal of the 
Royal -A.siatic Society,” vol. xix. 299 ff. -(1862), and Prof. 
Cowell's article on the Charvaka system of philosophy, in 
tlio Jonmal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” for 1862, 
j->p. 3^1 -3 9 O j in which a long and elaborate passage from the 
TJttara ISTaisliadha of Sriharsha, setting forth the same view, 
iB tnxxxslated. See also Prof. Cowell's edition of Mr Cole- 
bTOoko's Essays, i. 426 ff. 


"When Eama, loyal, gentle, good. 

His "brother's pleas had thus withstood, 
*II?he priest Jabali sought once more, 

3By force of nihilistic lore, 

.A^xidL reasonings false, though kindly meant, 
To f xxrn the prince from his intent. 


** Eot no such thoughts thy conduct sway. 
Or lea.cL thee, to thy hurt, astray. 

]By -fcliinking men despised, such rules 
JV.re only fit for simple fools. 

"W'ha.'fc man by any real bands 
To otiber men related stands ? 
j^xx^ so ^tis but a fancy vain, 

Tb^Bif one from others aught can gain, 
^lone each mortal sees the light ; 

/i^l one be disappears in night. 
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That man, O king, himself deceives, 
Whoe'er to others fondly cleaves, 

And one with love his mother names. 
Another for his father claims. 

As men who leave their village home. 

In distant lands a while to roam. 

In some strange hamlet rest one day. 

And in the morning go their way, 

So men’s relations, too, their ties 
With parents, children, all they prize, 

Can only for a moment last ; 

And who would care for what is past ? 

What is thy father now to thee, 

Or thou to him 1 thy course is jfree. 

His promise now thou needst not heed, 

But quit these woods, and homeward speed. 
Thy sire has thither gone where all 
Must go at fate’s resistless call. 

No longer weakly play the fool ; 

The throne is thine ; thy people rule. 

Who now, thine absence mourning, burn 
With strong desire for thy return. 

I pity those, who, self-subdued. 

In virtue sought their highest good. 

Who here misled by lore unsound, 
Eenounced the bliss they might have found ; 
And who far, far, from gaining heaven, 

For which they long and hard had striven. 
Are plunged in dark extinction, sleep 
A sleep unending, dreamless, deep. 

What fools are men who waste their bread 
On senseless offerings to the dead ! 

The dead no more exist : what good 
Can nothings ever get from food ? 
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If food, by one wlien eaten bere, 

Another nates, far off or near, 

"riicn why sliould men provision make 
For travel ? victuals with them take ? 

For why not offer Sraddhas,"^^ pray, 

To kinsmen journeying far away 'I 
[And might not men upon tlie roof 
Make others eat for their behoof ?]*f 
Why, why, are simple men beguiled 
By books which learned men compiled. 

Which BcoroB of useless rites ordain, 

And swarm with precepts false and vain ? 
Such books were meant as charms to act 
On silly men, and gifts extract. 

To fill th(^ colfers of the priests, 

^I'host^ ])amp('r(‘d gu(‘sts at sumptuous feasts. 

|T(» us xi{) sa(;r<Hl texts arc given, 

Uiuni’ing, perieet, dropped from heaven. 

No lore inspinul, no truths supplied 
From Houree supernal, men to guide, 

Have eViT rcaclHsl this world : in vain 
Such rancit*d aid they seek to gain. 

Who this (sxpects, could also dream 
The sky with blooming flowers might teem Ij 
flhnith only then is gained, when sought 
By powtjr of logic, force of thought. 

F«»r truth ho found alone I care ; 

And Hueh as you my view will share.] § 


* Thin in thi^ Hanskrit word for offerings to the dead, 
t Tins interpolated vci^se is from the Barvadar.4ana-sangraha. 
I A *‘Hky flower” is in Indian venters an image of 

iniposBilnlity. 

§ These twelve lines within brack(jts are a largely expanded 
versiem of a verse in the Vishnu PurEna iii. 18, 30. See my 
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No heaven, no hell, exists ; believt* 
Alone in what thine eyes perceive ; 

And all as non-existent slight 
Whose form eludes thy trusty sight/* 
[Since life is short, the quest of joy 
Should all a mortal’fi hours employ. 

If scanty means the power tieny 
His cravings all to gratify, 

With borrowed money k‘t him foasl. 

Till all liis credit shall have censed, j * 

When thus the milHdit*ving priest, 

His subtle lies to vent had eeasisl, 

Tlicn Krima made this wise reply, 
Unmoved by all his sopliistry. 

Thou would'ftt that I slmuld cast aside 
Good faith and truth,— my joy and ]>ri*ie, 
That I may pn^sent gisal st*cure, 

And flee the ills I now endure. 

Thou wotdd Ht piirsuade me imt to tlread 
The pains that wait the wickeci dead ; 
Thou wouldst that men shoiikt all despise. 
With scorn reject as niily 
The earnest words of all who teach 
A future life, and duty preach. 

Thy words, I know, are kindly meant, 

But thou hiist failed in thine intent, 

As wholesome words at first they matiitf 
But proved, are false and noxions found, 

A show of riglit they Inive, hut tried, 

They cannot mmnxB test abide* 


article in the Journal K. A. B., almve referritl to, pp. SffI ft, 
where tluj verso is mimberwl a» 2*1. 

* These six lines in brackets art? piirapliriiawt from ii line 
in the Barvadai*:^ana-angrahft 
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Believe me, all the good and wise 
That foolish, wilful, man despise, 

From virtue’s path aside who turns, 

And all restraints impatient spurns. 

By conduct only men we know, 

As pure and noble, vile and low ; 

Tlieir natures we can only test, 

As acts those natures manifest. 

Should I the sacred books despise, 

And act as thou dost now advise, — 

Would I not all the world delude 
By Hoeming noble, pure, and good, 

While I was vicious, vile, and base, 

A blot upon the royal race ? 

If’ virtAUj’s garb assuming, I 
Bhould virtue by my deeds deny, 

Hbould hjad a base and vicious life, 

Willi ordtir, law, and right at strife, 

How cotdd I, loaditjg men astray, 

By such a course, frotn wisdom’s way, 
Aught (dse but condemnation stern 
iVom righteous men and sages earn ? 

By Hticb a course should I not miss 
Biith present joy, and heavenly bliss ? 

Tin* kings their subjects’ weal who seek 
Hluiuld never fail the tnith to apeak ; 
Whatever promise once they make, 
Though tempted, they should never break. 
Tlio good examples rulers give 
IJirect their people how to live ; 

For cc)mnuin mortals watch the great, 

And all their doings imitote. 

A rigliteouB king will rule by truth, 

And tempeu^ too, his acts with rutin 
When trutli abides its guiding law, 

Then kingly sway is free from flaw. 
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Both gods and holy seers delight 
In those who practise truth and right ; 

Though such on earth no bliss attain. 

The highest future good they gain. 

Good faith and truth are virtue's root ; 

From them abundant blessings shoot. 

Truth rules supreme on earth, and nought 
Surpassing truth can e’er be thought. 

All holy rites, all acts austere, 

The sacred books which men revere, — 

Which duty’s laws and forms disclose, — 

These books themselves on truth repose. 

Why should I then be led astray 
My sire’s command to disobey ? 

No fancied good, no dazzling lure, 

My sense of right shall e’er obscure. 

Or tempt me under foot to tread 
My sacred promise to the dead. 

As Kama his advice despised, 

Jabali thus apologised : — 

"'No nihilistic lore I preach. 

That nought exists, I do not teach. 

Believe me, prince, I only seek 
What suits the occasion best, to speak. 

At first I deemed it wise and kind 
To try to make thee change thy mind ; 

But seeing this thy settled mood, 

I cannot longer find it good 
To play the sceptic, but will now 
The old established creed avow. 

But should I find it opportune, 
rU turn again a sceptic soon.” 

[The nine verses with which this section concludes are 
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marked by Scbegel as interpolations; but they are found 
in the Bombay edition. In one of them (t. 34) Buddha is 
mmitione.d and compared to a thief {YatM hi choras sa tathd 
hi IhMhah), I have not noticed any reference to Buddha in 
tlie Maliabhfirata, unless there be an allusion to him in the 
following half verse, xii. 7124, which is repeated in verses 
0034 and 10517 : Etad huddiml {huddhya in verse 10517) 
bhavrd Imddhah Jclm anyad huddharlaJcshanam : “Understanding 
this, a man will become intelligent (buddhah) : What other 
mark of an intelligcnit man {huddhaJj) is there ”] 

Thc^ words of which the following lines are a free transla- 
tion purport to havtt been addressed by Lakshmana to his 
brother llama, wlum tlu^ latter was overwhelmed with grief 
on luuiring a falser, rumour of the death of his wife Sita. Rama 
in not Htat(‘<l to hav<‘. made any reply; l)at his answer to 
dubali may hv. rc^gardiMl as (expressing the sentiments which 
the poet aHsigiuul to his lu‘.ro, as in consonance with his whole 
<!harucUU’. 

XXV. TDirtuc Elurcal anh ©sclcsjo. 

Iltimuyiiiia vi. 83, 14 if., Bomb. Ed. ; and vi. 02, 15 ff., 
dorr. Ed. 

JVly brother dear, thy life is pure ; 

I’liou HpurnoKt every Hcnsual lure ; 

Thy conduct all is noble, just ; 

1'he world, Hc'ctire, thy word can trust. 

Yet what do(‘.s all this virtue boot ? 

To t.h(‘<‘. it brings no mecal, no fruit ; 

For thou art (;ruHht‘d by ills : I deem 

I'liat virttu? is a basidesH dream. 

Otir HtmHcH outward objects show ; 

And thus that such (‘xist we know. 

Of viriu(‘ no such form 1 see, 

And di‘em it a nonentity. 

Weni virttie real, then thy fell 

And hutidid foe would sink to liell; 
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Whilst thou, so righteous, true and good. 

By ill wouldst be no more pursued. 

But now, when he enjoys success. 

Whilst thou art plunged in deep distress, 

I learn by demonstration strong, 

That wrong is right, and right is wrong ; 

I see, — it needs no insight nice, — 

That vice is virtue, virtue vice. 

The righteous pine, the wicked thrive ; 

Why vainly after virtue strive ? 

In virtue, then, no more confide ; 

If thou wouldst turn thy fortune’s tide, 

With vigour act ; arise, arise ; 

And thine own greatness recognise. 

XX^^. ^ttle JCfi iiifflEruXt to zscztHxn, 

MaMlMrata iii. 17402. 

The principles of duty lie 
Enveloped deep in mystery. 

On what can men their conduct found ? 

For reasonings lack all solid ground ; 

The Veda with itself conflicts, — 

One text another contradicts ; 

No muni old, however wise, 

A sure unerring norm supplies. 

The only rule is : — ne’er forsake 
The beaten road the many take. 

XXVIL fxrr 

Mahalhamta :Kn. 12078 if. ; 12447 fi*. 

Before King Yama’s awful band 
Airives, to speak its lord’s command. 


* Yama is the ruler of the dead, the Indian Pluto. 
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And bear thee to the realms of death, — 
Whilst yet thou draVst thy vital breath, — 
My son, in grave and earnest mood. 

Strive after right and rectitude. 

Before the Euler of the dead 
Resistless, unimpassioned, dread, 

Thy life, with every root and stay, 

And bond of kinship, tears away ; 

Before the deadly tempest blows, 

Wliich Yama’s near approach foreshows ; 
Before the regions of the sky 
Begin to whirl before thine eye ; 

Before thine car to every sound 
Is closed, and terror reigns around ] 

While yet thou art respited, care 
For things for death prepare, 

And sunk in meditation deep. 

The fruits of holy knowledge reap. 

Btdbrc the mcTnories of thy life, — 

So oft with right and good at strife, — 

Of acts of thoughtless folly, rise. 

To vex thy soul, now thou art wise, — I 

That only real treasure store, 

Which thou shalt keep for evermore. 

Before decay thy body wears, 

And with it strength and beauty bears, 
ThoHCi noblest treasurcB hoard in haste, 
Wlncli neither time nor chance can waste. 
Bt»foro disc‘nHe, st(3rn charioteer, 

Thy dim destroy or, dc‘ath brings near, 
Whose force thy feeble frame shall rend, — 
In rites austt^ro thy moments spend. 

IMom the hideous wolves which dwell 
In mortels' bodies, fierce and fell, 

Assail thy life on every side, 

On virtuous pathway onward stride. 
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Make kaBte, before the fatal glinao 
Round thy lone road h^lm to 
Before tliine eyt^ the g<jhien trr< > 

Above tlio mountain H muninif 
Before from windom'H h;ilh»\vrd 
By evil men thourt lod a, ‘4 ray ; 

Misled by hn's tlml Ioi»k lik*- tia» ii4 
With ardour H(M*k th<* hi|4l4« s' « ud^. 

With (*(UiHi‘!rss i’ai*' aioa^s that alth 
Which neillutr thiovr.s ran I'd* h h% t* aliL 
Nor ,i4rcHMly fvronfs snan h iraay, 

Which i!vcn in ilrafh .Hhail with fh' *• 

Tint tr<*asnr«'S which lh»ai fhiiHd'*!! 

For ever shall thin*' «ovn i. ijiuin, 

IJnshunHl slinlt thou cnjuv flo' no * •! s 
Acquircii by thine »i\\n » «h * 4 

Dismissinj;^ every vtil^rat car- . 

For yonder lutbler lif*^ jir» j»ai*’ 

To earth K uttjU’hiiimifH hi*! adi* u. 

And fix on hi|»her hlii»s fhy vo w, 

The road which th*»ii «h»fii travM Ht ^ 

With fcam, with liMiiietH* hid* »oei foi in i 
Gimni, therq thy wnrkn, hh tiem 
Against the luisaultH of i vn y h«’ 

When men with h-ar and aii,j,:ui,*dM'd 1^. 
From hence to worhln iiiikn»o%it d*'|*fii! 

No hand of kiiisinm d*‘iir, **i I’ln-iidH 
With loving rare their j^ath 
Of what avail are sn*r**H iintMid, 

()f jtwvelH, silver, gein?*. and g*»ld, 

When, as the iKwly's j*i(iw«'rH d*'«';iv, 

^The coinmcntatiir HUa^n that t*i im-*- K-Mru if*.-., 
of approaching death (//i4*o*ya • (I’iH ; .:,wis;i 

rhihmm, 

t Compare Matthew vi. 19 If. ; Lukr :i;i 
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Tho living npirit flits away ? 

Not all Knvc'ra's * wealth could l)uy 
A single hour of bliss on high, 

Or those dire future pains avert, 

Which justice claims for ill-desert. 

When mortals leave behind them here 
Their wealth, their friends, their kinsmen dear, 
Have they no comrades on tho road 
Which leads to Yama's dread abode? 

Yes, all the <leeds that men have done, 

In light of day, b(Torc tlto 

Or veiled beiu'ath the gloom of night, 

The good, the bad, the wrong, tho right, 

Th(‘H(r, ihotigh forg()tt(*n, reappear, 

And travel, sihaii, in Ihoir rear. 

And wlnm — ^thdr jourru'y at an end,— 

Th(‘ <h*ad lieiore King Ya.ma» IkuuI, 

And rn)m his lips tlu'. di)om await 
Whieli Hetth*H all ihtir futun* fates 
What Attest witness then can ris(i 
To Hpiiik tin* truth withotit disguise, 

And all ihus<* <lt‘eds ami thoughts r(‘V(‘al 
WIdeli living nu'U would fain coikhmiI, 

As W(‘ll US ihi^se acts to tell 
Oil whic’h fond nuiuory hives to dwell? 

Tile c'onHcious soul, the past whidi knows, 
ltm*!f that past <’au best disclose*, 

And idl tin* scH’n‘ts bring to light 
Whieh atm* wire cloHc*ly wrapped in night. 

Men living c*Vi‘r sinh*sH liere, 

Sliall soar to yondi?r higher sphere ; 

And, ehiihed in bodies bright and pure, 

Shall gain the nuH'ds their deeds (‘usurc*. 


• llie gorl of Wealth. 


t 2 Samuel xii. 12. 
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XXVIIL ^Ite jcrnlg Jfricnl). 

Manu viii. 17 ; and iv, 239 ff 

Our virtue is the only friend 
That follows us in death : 

All other ties and friendships end 
With our depai'ting breath. 

Nor father, mother, wife, nor son. 

Beside us then can stay, 

Nor kinsfolk ; virtue is the one 
Companion of our way. 

Alone each creature sees the light. 

Alone the world lie leaves ; 

Alone of actions wrong or right 
The recompense receives. 

Like log or clod, beneath the sod 
Their lifeless kinsmen laid, 

His friends turn round and quit the ground ; 
But virtue speeds the dead. 

Be then a hoard of virtue stored. 

To help in day of doom. 

By virtue sped, we cross the dread, 
Immeasurable, gloom. 

XXIX. Sithiit gmtr life ? It isf z\)m n bupaur/' 
(James iv. 14 ; 1 Peter v. 8.) 

Mahm,timta xii. 12050 ff. 

The body — is it not like foam 
The tossing wave an instant cresting ? 

In it the spirit, bird-like, resting, 

Soon flies to seek another home. 

In this thy frail abode, so dear, 

How canst thou slumber free from fear ? 

Why dost thou nob wake up, when all 
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Thy watchful enemies ever seek 
To strike thee there where thou art weak, 
To bring about thy longccl-for fall 1 
Hiy days are numbered,- — all apace 
Thy years roll on, — thy powers decay. 

Why dost thou vainly then delay. 

And not arise, and haste away 
To some unchanging dwelling-place ? 

XXX. £Lc iwiindimis in ihz grabr. 
MaMhlutrnta xi. 88 ff ; 116 ff. 

Enslaved by various passions, men 
Profouml self-kuowkidge fail to gain. 

Home yield to pride of birth, and scorn 
All thosci in luunbh^r staiions born. 

By wealth some look down 

On morialH eurscsl by Fortiunfs frown; 
While oihtu’K, trained in learning's schools, 
(’ontcunti the unleanu'd, and call them fools. 
All (juickly idher’s faults (liHcern ; 

1'lunr (Avn to check they mtver learn. 

But H(H)n a lime arrives wlien all 
The wist*, tlie foolish, great and small, 

Th(* ricli, thc! poor, tlu? high, the low, 

Tlu‘ fmanl, the hutnble lumce must go : 
Witldn the graveyard loiui rc'clined, 

Th«‘ir pemp, tlndr rags, tiny h‘uve bidiind. 
SiKui, Hooti tlieir lifidesH fram<*H a prey 
Beconu^ to Ktiro am! sad (h’cay. 

When forum, om‘c* fair, of fltmh are reft, 

Amt ahare are left, 

Kay, thiiU, of all tlie bont*.s around, 

Thai strew the sad funereal gnnmd, 

What eye lum power to recognisse 
Those of tlie ritdi, the great, the wise? 
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When all by ilfatli'.s iiii|wtrtial li!*»w 
Shall, tUMlisliiiguinlifib li*’ Ihw, 

Oh, why nlaMthl laiw lln’ }»i*»n»h th** 

T1h‘ Wi'uk, thr htwlVt Hrrk frt ^ 

Whotj'er, bt‘fbr«’ tin* <'yrH nt iiu n, 

Or winii ri*iiu>v<Mi iM ynii*! fli» ii h» ii. 

Will liiM'il this \v;miiii;4 kin»l. hI* hi, 

Th(‘ hii^hrst futiH'** shall * am, 

XXXI'. 'XJHh' lyc brinu|hi tnt0 tliia iPinlii, .iiiii if 

h rcri.iin Uic tan I'.m’n uplhnui I^juvtfr 

Tinatth) vi. 7.1 

\n f. 

Wi'ulth I'iflMT h'.aVj'H a tiiau. U kui„; 

Or flsf u man his ^vr-alih muHi !«-aH’ 

What f**r that rH*nt will 

Whirli tim*’ at irn; 4 lh mn*^! .nuirly ^ 

XXXI!. the Mliof <t)i!ghl U l,hyr ; 4 ,Pi4b0iiir " 

xii, tiTi^n !l. ( It* i , It 

Sm\. 

Hima* hiaiii ih*^ «layH ul mMital.H rml, 

I|(»w tin* wisit tlM-ir ln<’» U% ft|»‘ nJ I 

What I'liUrsu Hlnniht b <ltiiv tim . 

My sirn, frnm y*»nih i«i I airmail" i 

F.uiirn. 

Ih'^^in thy rutirnr with ^Hnly , hImI'*- 
^rim mini! with huly Vi'tiir har 
lliat Hta^n H«'rk a wifr. 

An»l j^ain tin* iVuil uf \iii'*hh"»i 

* ilialo^iii’ Ih r‘-h'rr**4 t<,* in p. :i'»| f, ..f |*|,*f 

AlltllrrVi IlihlHit Insliiir's, 
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A race of sons, by rites to seal, 

When tbou art gone, thy spirit’s weal. 

Then light the sacred fires, and bring 
The gods a fitting offering. 

When age draws nigh, the world forsake. 

Thy chosen home the forest make ; 

And there, a calm, ascetic sage, 

A war against thy passions wage. 

That, cleansed from every earthly stain. 

Thou may’st supreme perfection gain. 

Son. 

And art thou then, my father, wise. 

When thou dost such a life advise 1 
What wise or thoughtful man delights 
In formal studies, empty rites ? 

Should such pursuits and thoughts engage 
A mortal more than half his age ? 

The world is ever vexed, distressed ; 

The noiseless robbers never rest. 

Father. 

Tell how the world is vexed, distressed ; 

What noiseless robbers never rest ? 

WTiat means thy dark, alarming speech ? 

In plainer words thy meaning teach. 

Son. 

The world is vexed by death ; decay 
The frames of mortals wears away. 

Dost thou not note the circling flight 
Of those still robbers, day and night, 

* Literally, When the unfailing ones ever recur ’’ {amoghdm 
latantlshu). The Commentator explains amoghdm as dyur- 
harane saihdlam rdtrislm : The nights, which are efficacious 
in carrying off life.” 
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METRICAL TRANSLATIONS 


With, stealthy tread which hurrying past, 
Steal all our lives away at last ? 

When well I know how death infests 
This world of woe, and never rests. 

How can I still, in thoughtless mood, 
Confide in future earthly good ? 

Since life with every night that goes, 

Still shorter, and yet shorter grows. 

Must not the wise perceive how vain 
Are all their days that yet remain ? 

We, whom life’s narrow bounds confine. 

Like fish in shallow water, pine. 

While men on other thoughts are bent, — 
Like those on gathering flowers intent, — 

As lambs by wolves are snatched away, — 
They fall to death a sudden prey. 

Before they yet the good have gained 
For which they every nerve had strained. 

No moment lose ; in serious mood 
Begin at once to practise good ; 

To-morrow’s task to-day conclude ; 

The evening’s work complete at noon : — 

No duty can be done too soon.^ 

Who knows whom death may seize to-night. 
And who shall see the morning light ? 

And death will never stop to ask. 

If thou hast done, or not, thy task. 

While yet a youth, from folly cease ; 

Through virtue seek for calm and peace. 

So shalt thou here attain renown, 

And future bliss thy lot shall crown. 

Death interrupts the futile dreams 
Of men who, plunged in various schemes. 


Compare Ecclesiastes ix, 10, and xii. 1. 


FROM SAiXSRRrr HKITHRS. 




Arc thiiikiiig: ‘*Thm or that m doue ; 

Thin Htill to do ; that junt 
Ah turroiifK uudonium! ihv ninkH 
Of Hiatfly triH’H that crr^wn thidr baiikn* 

And HWr<»p ilii'iu clownwardn to ilw tnain/ 
Druih toaiH from oarfli tho.Hr <lroanirrH vain. 

Wliilo Horao an* all on Iraflio bout, 

And Hoiui’ on hotiHoliold ciiroH intonl, 

Aro fi^ditiiii^: hard with jm*HHin|^ nm'd, 

And Hfrn^gling wivch and Imhvn to fiaaL 
Or with Homo otiinr illn of lifo 
Aro wu^^inx an iurvmtmi nirifo ; 

Doath iln'Ho Imnl bdliii^^ inon Ujirootn, 

Brforo thoy yot havo roupotl tin* frtuf.n 
Of all ilirir lal»Mu\ idl thoir thou^dit, 

Of all tho liatiloH t!n*y Imvi^ fottgltt. 

Doiith HjiaroH no rlann, no rank* nor uj;n* . 
Ho ntrrii'H otV tin* ford, tho ,*40)40. 

Tho knuvi% I ho Haint, th«’ youm^, tho old, 

Tho woak, fhi^ Htn»n)4, tho faint, tho bdd* 

Ah Hoon m mon aro tHirin dt'ony 
And douth ho| 4 iu to hatint tln ir way. 

How auiHt thoii. thoughtloHH, oaruloaH, ront, 
Wtion ondioHH wtroH thy lih* infoHl ; 

Whon iiaiiiH ami |ian^m thy ntrongth ooiwninr. 
Thy fnimo to diHHoluiion doom f 
KorHaki* tho hnny haniilH of moii, 

For thou* hi4H dimth hin favouritr^ don, 

In lotifdy foroHtH nook thy htinn% 

For tln^ro tho gmla dolight to roam. 

Fiwt honml hy oh! iittm?hinont h Hjmll. 

Mon loves amhl thtdr kin to dwoll, 

Thi» Inaid tin* Hugo iiHomlor ti.wH ; 

Tho foul to romt it msvor enroa. 


* Tliw Hiniilo k foimd in Muktynimki xii MSI I. 
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Thau (lost advise that I should pleuse 
With sacj-ifico the <l(*itie.s. 

Hiidi rites I disregard as vain ; 

Through these can nnn(‘ perfection gain, 
Why sate the go<ls, at ertud h^asts, 

With flesli and blood of .slaughtered bcfasts f 
Fa.r oilier sacrifi(‘es ] 

Will ofler unremittingly ; 

The saerifiet* of (‘aim, (jf truth, 

Th(‘ saenf!r(‘ of pi’aca*, of ruth, 

Of lift* s(‘renely, pundy, spout, 

Of thought jirofotind on llralimn iHmt. ’ 

Wlio oiiers tiu’se, may death defy, 

And hop{‘ for imnnuiality. 

And then tlam mfvA tliai I Hlumld wet|, 
And sons should gain to ttuid im*, dead, 

By otlering pious gifts, to seal, 

When I am gomu my spirit h weal. 

But I sliall ask no pious 5?eal 
Of sons to guard my fntun' weak 
No child of mine* shall <'ver boast 
His rites have suv^mI his fatlnu's ghost, t 
Of mine own bliss I’ll pay the price, 

And h(» my.sidf my suerific'e. 


* Jhtihmti ijajiir sdiiiii mnAh, ** jui a nami prartif^m^' ihit 
Braliina-Hacrificc,” I have here vmtured to taki- the ri.iis|«.iisi4 
word m meaning a sarrihee of rontrfii|datitiii *»ii 

Brahma, as most suitable to the state of a na^e. If h rrr*.-iii/r4 
sense is that of tlm \h'die saerifiee, i,r., himly iif ilir Vrihei, 

tin* word Itivhnm having also tlu^ niistning i»f Veda.. ,sV/ |*r., 
M. Mtilh^rs ** jiihhert bstures/* p. HM, 
t By these \VordH (in tlu' original ! mi imlm ftlooMli ' 

“tlflHpriag dts-H not deliver me ;")the pne-iirr stMImn, 
ohlatioim to d*‘e<^ased aneehtfjrs, is rejerte*! li; ie.rIrfVi. 
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XXXIIL thine cn0C, eat, brink, atnb be iit 

Bhitgavad Glkl xyu 1 S.^MahlUuimia vi. 

On earth two cJaBHOB live of nnni ; 

And one is deviliHh, one diviin* ; 

In one all noblt; virtues sliine, 

In th' other evil passions reign. 

From malice free, avers<‘ to strife, 

Mild, hounteotiK, htnnblo, calm, Hineere, 
Kind, holding oth(*r creaturi's <leur, 

'Tlu* onc^ are pure, in heart and life. 


The others dilfer far from these ; 

Impure, dtH’(‘itfuI, huttghty, vaiti, 

Harsh, <*ruet, (*at{sing others pain, 

They only rare ihemst^lves to please. 

finch men enjoyment only pri^.**, 

And HO, to sate impure tlesire, 

Jly fratal and forei* they wealth aci|uiri* ; 
And often thus st»lihH{tUi5e ; 

“ This gained to-day ; 1 SfHUi shall imu'e 
Accpiire, on which my heart is set. 

From this and that I lu^pu to gt*t 
Yet furilicr meanH to swell my ston*. 

“ One fi>e Tvo smitUm ; — ^ull tlie rest 
Khali nndergt) a like defeat. 

A mighty lord am I, complett* 

In all that makes a mortal blest. 
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METRICAL TRANSLATIONS 


“ Fm rich, can boast my nobio liirth ; 

With me what other creature vies ? 

Fll lavish gold, FlI sacrifice ; 

And lead a life of case and mirth." 

So these deluded wretche.s tliink, 

On low and scnsiial p!('jiaiire.H bent ; 

But soon, — their brief exi.steiiee spent, 
They down to hell, condemin'd, shall sink. 


XXXIV. Jfinal oberthroto of the toicktlD. 
Munu iv. 170 IT. 

Not even here on earth arc bltsst 
Unrighteous men, who live by wrong 
And guileful arts : who, lK)ld and strong. 
With cruel spite the weak moh-st. 

Though goodness only bring distn-tw, 

Let none that halloweil jaith forsake ; 

Mark what reverses overtake 
The wicked after brief success. 

Not all at once the earth her fniits 
Produces ; so unrighteousnoss 
But slowly works, yet not the less 
At length the sinner clean uproots. 

At first through wrong ho grows in strength, 
He sees good days, and overthrows, 

In strife triumphant, all his foes ; 

But justice strikes him down at length. 

Yes, retribution comes, though slow ; 

For if the man himself go free. 

His sons shall then the victims bo. 

Or else his grandsons feel the blow. 


FROM SANSKRIT IVR/TFRS. i 

XXXV. jini) bail ofj,a jq bf equallj) fabonrcb lurr : 
not «o hereafter. 

MiihlhMratit. xii. 2708 , 

Aila myn : 

Both gowl and had the patient earth snstairiH, 

To cheer them both the Him impartial glows, 

On both the balmy air refreahing blows, 

On both tho boiintoons god, Parjanya, ruins. 

KasyaI’A re])lieH : 

So is it hen^ on (•ai’tli, but not for ever 
Shall bad and good be favoured thus alike; 

A st(!rn decree tin* bail and good shnll sever, 

And vengeance mire at last the wicked strike. 

The righteous then in realms of light shall dwell. 
Immortal, pure, in imdeeaying bliss; 

The bad for long, long years shall pine in hell. 

A place of wo<‘, a dark and deep abyss. 


XXXVI. " Strait i« the gale imb narroiu i« the luaji luhich 
leabeth unlo life.'' 

JMiithhth’tttu xiv, 2784, 

Heavim’s narrow gate eludes the ken, 

Beslimmed and dull, of bmlish men. 

Within that |K>rtal sternly barred, 

To gain an entmncu, O how hard ! 

What forms its bolts and bars ? thu sin 
Of those who seek to enter in. 

Men generous, pure, and Hulf-controlletl, 

Alone that hoavenly door Imhold ; 

such 'tis over opouod wide ; 

They entering there, in bliss abide. 
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XXXVII. 0«onb jjouth to inan. (Ciniiimri' ,h>h xiv. 

KatkUa>i(si1//am Iv. 110. 

The empty botlw of riverK fill again, 

Trees, Ieaftc!3.s now, renew their vernai Idooni ; 
Returning moons their lustrous rcsiuiu- ; 

But man a scrond youth expeel.s in vain. 

XXXVni. <triic liipof of iiiiir not pr.trttf.!ll!. notiffb 

SuHiiuh ili^ritu m L'.'i U. 

Again the morn returns, ngjun the night , 

Again the atm, tlm nnsm, aswnnis the sky ; 

Our lives still waste away ns wasims tly. 

But who his linal welftin! keeps in sight ' 

XXXIX. "Itll men think all men mortal tint IhemoflOro 
(Young’s “ Night Tlunights."} 

MuhAlihtmla iii, JTn|l. 

Is not those men’s delusion strange, 

WIto, while they aeo that every «iiiy 
So many sweupa truni earth away, 

Can long tbomseives t' ehnle all ehaiig*' ' 


XL. SBho arc the rcaUg htiub. bfaf, anjj * 
DamjHitUiUul 2G i PnUiiu(UmmU.i |ft, 

That man ia blind whoae ititn-r eye 
Can nought beyond this wmhl di'scry ; 

And deaf tho man on folly Iniit, 

On whom lulvico ia vainly ajieut, 

Tho dumb are those who jiever seek 
To othera graeioiia wimls tu sjs,ak 
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XLI. Remember thg morialitg. 

BlhartriluvnJ ^LlntUataka^ 35. 

Thou hcar'st that from thy neighbour’s stores 
Some goods by theft have vanished ; so, 
That none of thine by stealth may go, 
Thou sett’vSt a watch, and barr’st thy doors, 
’Tis well : but know’st thou never fear 
When thou dost learn that every day 
Stern death from many a dwelling near 
A hclphiSH victim tears away ? 

Dciluded mortals, warning take, 

Frotn Hueh insensate slumber wake ! 


XLIL ^iu remerbeh bji Slcpcntancc. 

Mann xi. 228 ; MahtllMmta iii. 13751 ^ ff^ xiii. 5534 If. 

Wlumevor men with inward pain 
And Helf-n^proach their sins confess, 

And Hictadfast never more transgress, 

Tludr so\dH are cleansed from every stain ; 

Ah Herpents hIhhI their worn-out skins, 

These mtai are freed from axat-off siiis. 


XLIII. Ilebcr bo U3hat tooulb bt0tre00 thee ott n siek-beb. 

MnlMutmiav. 1474^ f; xil lOmH. 

Btich (hvih iis thou with fear and grief 
Would st, on a sick-bed laid, recall, 

In youth and health eschew thorn all, 
Rememhering life is frail and brief. 


METRICAL TRANRLA TIONR 


3« 

XLIV. Jlltn shoiilb think on thfir fith. 
VriddfM Chriiiiihjtt, It, (i. 

Did men but always ciiturfaiu 

Those graver thoughts whioh sway tl»‘ heart, 
When sickness comes, or frieiuls depart, 

Who would not then redemption gain ? 

XLV. ichoul tohrn in bioirriHV 
SuhluluhiUlriiarii tti,'}; VriMhn ChitmAti'i, I“i». 

In trouble men the gods invoke ; 

When .sick, submit to virtue's yoke ; 

When lacking power to sin, are giHs! ; 

When poor, are humble, meek, subdued. 

XLVI. lobe the fruife of hirtuc, not biriae itotlf 
3id>JuUhiMri/{iva 43. 

In virtue men have small delight ; 

To them her fruits nlono are dear : 

The fruits of sin they hate and fear, 

But sin pursue with all their tiiight, 

XLVir. (Efferts of habiinal oiu atnfe birhte rt8pftliyfl(,i 
Jifti/iiUihih'it/it V. 1343. 

Sin practised oft, — experienee >,iu>WK, 

Men’s understanding stcHiIs at length, 

And understanding gone, the strength 
Ot sin unclM!cked, reHiHtle,s,s grows, 

Jtut virtue over practiswl, lends 
The understanding firmer sway ; 

And undorsbiuding day by day 
More widely virtue's ride exUml^. 
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XLVIII. ^ amall part of the toil tnburei in gaining 
toralth toouli enonre final emaitcip^ation. 

PawJuitantm ii. 127 (117 Bombay Ed.) 

Fools endkss labour, care and moil, 

In storing earthly wealth endure. 

A hundredth part of all that toil 
Would everlasting calm ensure. 

XLIX. ,^ction keeping iu bieto the future. 
Mahilbklrafa v. 1248 f. 

Let all thy acts by day be right, 

I’liat thoti inay.st sweetly rest at night ; 

Let Hindi good deeds thy youth engage. 

That thou inayst spend a tranipiil age. 

Bo act through life, that not in vain 
Thou future bliss niay’.st hope to gain. 

L. lilailn oclf-examination. 
Silriifjadliiint's Piuldlmli, NUi 2. 

With daily scrutinizing ken 
lait every man his actions try, 

Kmiuiriug “ What with brutes have I 
In I’ommon, what with noble men ?” 

LI. Emprobemcnl of time. 
Ivh'/tijitilkim'ii PitdilluUi, p. 4. 

The sage will m‘’er allow a day 
llnniarked by good to pass away ; 

But waking up, will often ask, 

“ Have I this day fulfilled my task ? 

With this, with each, day’s setting sun, 

A part of iny brief course is run.” 
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LIL Dirtuc bififcult ; bice mm. 
Hitapddda ii. 14. 

As stones rolled np a hill with toil and piiiin 
Come quickly bounding backward oVr ilH 
Tis hard the top of virftte.H tn gaiin 

But easy <lown the of vin» to glidi*. 


LIIL cabat lapil^cm;* S:t :. ; qmh ^Imh} ixmmi 

VAddhtt CkhtfflfM .\ii. 2 If. 

Ah water-dropH, which slowly faH, 

A pitcher till by ceaseloRH flow ; 

So learning, virttn% HcIk^h, all 

By constant small acresHiofm grmv. 

LIV. ^he conbition of acquiring knototrbgf. 

MaMhhtlraiti \% ITkIJ. 

How can the man who earn* pnr.Hiif‘H, 

The praise of knowledge ever earn f 
All those the path of toil mtiHf choose - 
Of ccaseleKH toil ■ • win* care to learn. 

Who knowledge ms^ks musi i*asr r* fii#4o ; 

Who eas(‘ prefers mtihi knowleilgr li»Me. 


BV, Itnotulebge n bihich c.iniml k 

(%htnktjn fi, 

With knowledge, say, what other wi'alth 
Can vie, which neither thi«neH by st« ntili 
Can take, nor kinsmen make their pr*) , 
Which lavisliM, never wanti’M away. 
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LVI Jtr0 loitgjt, bita brcl3i0 : ^he jc00cucc ot 
b0oh0 ta be got. 

Vruldlyi Cluljiakya xv. 10. 

The list of books is long ; mishaps arise 
To bar tho student's progress ; life is brief ; 
Whatever, then, in books is best and chief, 
The essence, kernel, — that attracts the wise. 


LVII. ^he ®oni)itimt of Jflortalitjj. 

Iidnulij(uja (Bom}»ay Edition) ii. 105. 10, ( - MBk xi. 48, 55 ; 
xii. 828; 5088 ; 8255 ff. ; 12501 ; 12510 ff.). 

In scatterings (nul collections all; 

High towering ])iles at le.ngth must fall ; 

In pariitig (*very nu'cting ends; 

To d(‘uili all Tde of cn^attires tends. 

Tint early fall to earth is .sure, 

Of fruits on that hang niaturi*. 

Of mortals here luthold a typet ; 

They, too, su{’(ttnnb, for d<‘atli wlien ripe. 

Ah honH{‘H fall wlnm long <lecay 
Huh worn the posts wliich formed their stay, 

So sink men's frame.s, wlutn aget's course 
Has wnclermined tlieir vital forcus 

Tin* nights which onco have passed away, 

Ami mingleti with tint morning ray. 

Ileturn no more*,— as streams wlncdi blend 
With <H‘ean, there fur evta* etui. 

Eijvolving etniHeIi*Hs, jiight and day, 

Tin* lives of mtuials wtair away ; 

As summers tnnhl solar beams 
Dry up tin? evt*r les.st*uiug Btreams. 

In Imurs whett meit at home abide, 

I)i*at!i, tot*, reposes by their side ; 
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When forth they issne, day by day, 

Death walks companion of tiu’ir way ; 

Death with them go<*8 when far thoy roam : 
Death with them .stays, doath brings I hem lioino, 
Men hail the rising smi mth glee, 

They love his .setting glow t(f see, 

But fail to mark that every «iay 
In fragments bears their life away. 

All naturt'S fare delight t* virw, 

A.s changing .s(*asoiis eume am*w ; 

Few .seij how (*a(*h revolving jeai 
Abridges swiftly man s <’areer. 

As Icjgs that on the ot'enn tio.at. 

By cimneo are into eontaet fmmglif, 

But, toKB(Hi about by wdmi and tidi*, 

Togetlicr cannot lung aliide 
So wives, sons, kiirsmen, riches, all 
WhateW our own we fondly f’all, 

Obtained, poKSCHSiHi, enjoyeih to day, 

To-m<)rrow all are snatehi’d away, 

Ab, Btanding on the roa<| a man 
Who sees a passing caravan, 

Which slowly winds across tln^ plain, 

Cries, ** I will follow in ymtr train 
So men the beaten path nniHi tn’ie! 

On which their sires of yme havi’ h d. 

.Since none cun natutrV esuirHi* 

Why o’er thy doom in surnov liri*o4 ? 


LVllL Wht cf 

Mnhttbfulraia ^4fi f. ; 8fi| fF, 

liow Htrange, to all her cotirse win* niurk. 
Must fortune s ways appear, h*nv dark * 
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For those she seen\s to favour most, 

By fatal ills aro often crossed. 

The man who strongest seems to bo, 

Is vexed by some infirmity. 

Oft rich men pine from lack of health. 
And gain scant good from all tlioir wealth. 
A prosperouB youth, whose hopeful mood 
Foresees long years of coming good. 

To sudden, early death a prey, 

From all his joys is torn away : 

While oft a poor man, frail and worn, 
Lives out a hundred years, forlorn. 

The poor man s wife, son after son 
Brings forth although he asks for none,^ 
Tlie rich man vainly seeks an heir ; 

No sons arc granted to his prayer. 

The l(H!ch who other nuiii can cure, 
Ilimsidf must sharp disease cmlurc ; 

11 is skill, his h^arning, nought avail, 

His vaunted <lrugs and potions lail 
To ease? his iVanu^ by pain opprcisscd, 

Or Death's foreilot)mud approach arrest. 
And num whom sttuly, (U^ep and long, 

Ihw tmight the rules of right and wrong 
By wonum Im'ed, mislesi by knaves, 

Of vifi^ nret often found thci slavi*H. 

No prayers, no rites, no drugs, no Hpells, 
Can save the man whom death asHails. 
Disiiise and tleath like wolves devour, 
Noui*, sinmg uv weak, ehuU? tlieir power; 
fiui t?veu thiJ king whose sway extends 
Supreme, to i‘arih s remotest ends. 


* The «)riginal uuiy mean that the poor man does not wish 
either for ici many, or for any, sons. 
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LIX. me gmm, 

MahthUratain. 13851 ff ; xii. 12521 il 

Men self-controlled, acute an<I wine, 

Oft fail their aims to r(‘alize. 

In vain they plan, in vain tiny sfrive ; 

Their schemes are foihul, tlicy nvwr thrive. 

While others worthless, base, or Wi*ak, 

Gain often all the /.(ood they seek, 

A man tln^ Hconmlr(‘rs part who plavs 
Lives on in ease through all his tiays. 

One favouring Foriuiu'^s gifts c^omujaiids, 

Although lie sits am! fohis his linuds* 

Anotluir, every nerve^ who strains, 

Gains no return for all his pains. 

A man who offspring lacks, adores 
The gods, and Inirnbly sons implores, 

At length, in answer to his prayers, 

His spouse tim longed-for chihlren }>ears; 

Btit ah ! they prove,* a wi<*ked race, 

Who on tlicir parents bring disgrace.* 

LX. <Eontnt0f0 ot lift 
Bhiririkm^ and SMAdiiarmr^t 

Hark ! here tin* sound ef lute so swi i’f. 

And th(T(* the voice of wailing haid ; 

Here scholars grave in cfau’lave mei»f, 

There Ijowls the Imiwiing dniiikaifberowd : 

^Compare b>.cIc8iaHt<m ix. 11, returned, iiii4 mw miMr 
the sun that the race is not to the swift, nor iht^ tmtlle ihr 
strong, ncitlier yet bread to the wm\ nor yi^t rirfn^a i« iiini 
of understanding, nor yet favour to men of «ki!l ; hiii nmr 
and chanct! Imppeni'th to them all/’ 
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II«ri' rliJiniiin^ iitaiilriiH full of gkn.s 

tf4k*riiig, wifliorinl flairu’H, wc hqw 
Siirh li^^li! ! HUrit ! I rnnuol toll 

If lirro wf* livr ill iinivoii or 


LX I. 41c, me. Jic* ml ii{to.uj 0 luh U thr bteircb 

%ii. k:U O-IHa*’ f). 

Fu»'!i*L *'iOiii»4 iilwiiyn brilig tin Wihh. 

XiiS' fiirn Millirr to bring m ill ; 

Wi'iihli iti not uIWiiYH woti by nkil!, 

Aiui fit'b ui*’ii oft I’lijoyinoiit iihhh. 


I.XIL %himm. 

V, H‘I0 x'm. Tiilt? ■-'7000), 

Thv rlrvrr <!o ti‘4 utwiiyH wi'iiUb rututsmiHL 
Kor filujii*! f«*iili4 ftir liu^k of fortuiio jniia ; 

lb*’ •r*inriio of uinniinni* thiugH tiiviiu* ; 
Xo iitbi’f liU’ii I bo m’rrrt tiioloristnml. 

LXIIL Po'^rrln lmb» it rclioh lo foob, 

%% 11 4'!. 

Tb*‘ uiiiii iliiiittior fiiro oiijoyn 

11iiiii vvt bill woiiltby uoigbbourH tante ; 
For liiiiigor lt*iu!.H bii4 fmiti a sjohL 
Wliib' |ili.^i$ty |iidiitt*J4 cluya 


♦ iM.jirr.iifiitiu# ill lliii* liiio art? atmugtir than tliu 
origifitt <3 |ih4o)'#, jiroM^ lriitt»latiuii. in tho Ajuntiulix.. 
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LXIY. lanitg xd Inman ^mbitinn. 

Vishnu Pum^ja iv. 24, 48 ff. 

How many kings — ^their little day 
Of power gone by — have passed away, 

Wbile yet the stable earth abides, 

And all the projects vain derides 
Of men who deemed that She was theirs, 
The destined portion of their heirs ! 

With bright autumnal colours gay, 

She seems to smile from age to age. 

And mock the fretting kings who wage 
Fierce wars for Her, — ^for ampler sway. 

Though doomed,'’ She cries, to disappear 
So soon, like foam that crests the wave. 

Vast schemes they cherish, madly brave, 

Nor see that death is lurking near. 

And kinsmen, brothers, sons and sires. 
Whom selfish love of empire fires, 

The holiest bands of nature rend, — 

In bloody strife for Me contend. 

0 ! how can princes, well aware 
How all their fathers, one by one. 

Have left Me here behind, and gone. 

For my possession greatly care ?" 

King Prithu strode across the world. 

And aU his foes to earth he hurled ; 

Beneath his chariot wheels — a prey 
For dogs and vultures — crushed they lay. 


SANSJirJ^/T 

^ resistless blast, 
r .? away has past; 

.ike down the raging flames consume, 
tte, too, has met the common doom. 

Am! KArtavirya, once so great. 

Is ]b«r* ^1 ®“Preme, 

* n ” ? now, a theme 

n which logicians subtly prate. 

m,.„„ Lori. 

w yore the regions all illumed, 

By death’s .lestroying frown consumed, 

" ; 210 ftshcft f 

Mandhatri once was worhl-ronowncd : 
What forms Ins substance now ? A tal.. ! 
Wlm hearing this, if wi.se, can fail 
J kiH tuumlane life to scorn, so frail 
‘So ilreamhke, transient, worthless found ? 

Of all the long and bright array 
f kings whose names tradition shows. 
Have any ever lived? Who knows? 

Ami now where are they ? None can say 


BXV. Tihc path of salbation. 

M.m/.!rntu i. mn, and 3177; xii. 78l-,.3; xii. 6508^ 

That man with Jfrahma union wins,— 

I he highest gcssi hy sages sought, — 

'U.. ...«r „r worJ, or thought, 

i luimt any living creature sins. 
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LXVI. §andita0 bia intcUigcntiic : gjolincao iht roafe 
to Iniotolcbgc. 

MalulhMmia v. 

The man who evory sin forsaki'H, 

Whoso breast, with love of j^oodness glows,- 
Ho Nature’s priiiiiil e.sse)iee knows, 

And all the changing forms she lakes. 


LXVII. 'iEhc (xlinction of ^in Iraho (o IlnoUilrJjgf 

Miilmhltihtiin xii. 71!". 

As sinful jiiissitni'K fir<',s grow eohi, 

Mon (wer deeper knowledge gain, 

Until, at length, when free friuii shiin. 

They in thomsulves the S(»nl behold. 


LXVIU. Jinat bratitahe ; anb thf oclf-fhibrnnng jioluri 
of the boctrint rtgarbiiig it- 

Miiklbluirata iii. 13»S2; xii. 8yr)'J, if.; ff, ; UC'i.', rt 

xiv. 145.'', ff. 

Let nnm all worldly hingings qiiel!. 

And, sunk in conteinplation, dwell 
On th’ inmost, deeis-st Inilh of things. 

From which the spirit’s free.lom springs, 
Oomposed and calm, nseetie,s f,-.-! 

No longer outward woe and weal : 

Within themselves enclosed they rest, 

And suIf-Hullicing, live most biest, 

Their state rcstunbles plaei«i sh eji, 

’Mid men who troubled vigils keep. 

’Tin !w,— when wimls by night rejsis.-, 

A lamj/s clear flame uniliekering glows. 

* 
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And tlms as seasons onward roll, 

The saint, with meagre faro content, 
On deep self-contemplation bent. 
Within himself beholds the Soul.'^ 

Now sec in this most wholesome lore 
The Vedas’ deep esoteric core. 

On no tradition old it rests : 

Its truth at once itself attests. 
Whatever precious gems you find 
In sacred tales, are here combined. 
Extracted here, you taste distilled 
The nectar thousand verses yield. 


LXIX. ^ pibc IhroxigK the sloam. 
MtihtblulntUt xii. 120G4. 

The night approaches now : hold fast 
The lamp of holy knowledge, bright 
With ever slowly kimlling light, 

To gtiide thee till the gloom is past. 


Compart^ tliough of a diiniront character, the phenomenon 
<leBcrihed by ProfesHor Ihmss, Histoiro des Israelites, p. 295, 
th m (quoted in the Appendix. 

[Altlunigh in Hulmtiquont verses (8967 f.), systems founded 
on reiisoning, and ignorance of the Vedas, are condemned, wo 
mmn to have in the passage before us a recognition of tlus 
self-evidencing power of certain doctrines, independently of 
any revealed authority. In the pieces preceding, pp. 11-13, 
outitletl “ An Indian Free-thinker’s fate,” and The Indian 
Uationalist in ancient times,” strict orthodoxy is required.] 

I) 
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LXX. m})xnQ: Jk00€Siws0 of hwpmm&n. 

MaklbMrata xil iJ29, 0041, 9917, 99111 ; (almi 79^^l), 

having nothing, and y<‘t iww«i*g»itig mil things/' 

How vast my wealth, wliut joy I t'niit*, 

Who nothing own and iioiigtii dosirr! 

Wore this fair city wrapped in fire. 

The flame no goods of mine wtadd 

A purer, swc’cter hliss ho knows 
Whom {jU(‘lh?tl dc‘Hiro no inoire anm»ys 
Than springs from earths e^riting juvs. 

Or even than paradise {K»stows. 


LXXI. SShitfur Imotulchgr lmh§. 

^(UajpeUhti Jhdhnm^ii x. II, 4. tfi. 

By knowUslga mortals thither soar 
Where all desires have pasmsl away ; 
Alms, penance, cannot ihm* remvey 
The man who locks this holy lorf^ 


LXXIL Jlioth w net the rxtinclion §{ ttir 

12121 . 

Let no one deem the wise are iIimeI, 
Wliovo '^shuffled off this mortiiJ ojilf* 
The wise whose lives wore pitro frcitn i«iih 
Who never fell, by lust mislitl 


SANsj^mr waters. 

IXXIII. ^emnickhivct^miBimn* 
MahlhUrata xii. 530 (= xii. 5623). 

As men who climb a hill behold 
1 0 p am beneath them all unrolled 

T! o c! T 

_ owds that pass along the way 
^0 those on wisdom’s mount who sfand 
A Wty vantage-ground command. 

Jrnn! ‘T"” below 

Wsodm error, sin and woe; ’ 

^ an mark how mortals vainly grieve 

i true reject, the false rocL^^^ 

1 0 good forsake, the bad embrace, 
i n substance flee and shadows ch^c 
^ lit none who have not gained that hri‘«-li+ 

< ’'«« good and ill ,liscorn\r%ht. 

LXXIV. 3e,ti ian Jttarlha anh 
W Armpjah, Upankhad ii. 4, 1, fF; and iv. 6, i, ff. 

CwLr''''*”’ ^^Ilowed, 

t nliod pious Yajnavalkya lord. 

miimninm tmpla serena. despiccro un!l qu« ahos n 
vidrrc ermn* attiiio viam mlntii-io . ®'OOs passimquo 

/. S™ V)?. «•- “te 
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They dwelt in peace an<l good acrr>rd, 

With varying powers and tastcB (nnluwi'd. 

Maitreyl studied, grave and wise, 

The depths of sacred lore soinid ; 

In fair Katyriyanl W(‘re ftunid 
Such gifts as women mnslly i>ri/e. 

Now Yajnavaikya hatgril tu ,uain 
A higher siagi^ of saintly 
And wandtu’ fur from hmiie and wif*-. 
Domestic iU'H (‘Steetniiig vaim 

He iliUB addresHijd his eldrr Inido ; 

1 now go forth alone to nmin : 

So let me, o Vr I <{uit my hmne, 

Between you twain my divid<’.“ 

She asked him then, iimt ttioUjL<:litftil uilr 
** If earth, with IsniiicIloHH iri’mtnm filled. 
Were mine, should thon my frarn Iw’ *|. 
That Yama*** smm will rlaim my lifo ?'* 

He said: **IIadst thou surh tri'ii.HUj'r'H ivno, 
Thy lot would hut U? that of thunr 
Round whom hor halt> hatum* tIuioiH, 
WliOBC life with ph*i04tiri* - 

The gr^iHp of deaiJt tlmu roiildHi imi i^ihun " 

Wliat profits wealth,*’ Midtrfyl rrini, 

“If I must die ami leavo it wioii I 
Immortal life, that envieil Ismui, 

To gain, if thou canst guidii tm\ guide 


* Tlii' Indian I1iii«<, 
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Then Yajnavalkya said : “ Though dear 
To me, my spouse, thou wast before, 

For these thy words I love thee more. 

Now ponder well what thou shalt hear : 

“ A woman holds her husband dear. 

'Tis not her lord, as such, that draws 
Her love ; he’s only dear because 
In him she secs that Soul appear. 

“ With others, too, tlio same is true : 

Wife, sons — whate’er our own we call — 

.\rc only dear, because in all 
The ITnivcrsal Soul we view. 

“ Whato’er wo round us see, the whole 
Tern;strial system — gods, priests, Icings, — 
I'lio vast totality of things — 

Is nothing else than that one Soul. 

“ A lump of salt, as soon as cast 
Into its primal source, the sea. 

Dissolves, and ne’er can cease to be 
A part of that salt ocean vast. 

“ Hu, sprung from that great Spirit, men. 
When once their earthly term is spent. 

To him return, and witli liira blent. 

The sense of life no more retain.” 

“ The dark, mysterious words that end 
Thy sage discourse,” Maitrcyi cried, 

“ Poridox my mind. Oh ! guide me, guide ; 
The Houl I do not comprehend.” 

" Let not the knowledge I now give 
Perplex thee,” Yajnavalkya said j 
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The Soul, as tljou appcar’nt to cireii*! 

It may, caix never cease t«> live*, 

''A baseless, dualistic dreaiu 
Indulging, vulgar men HUppmf* 

That one another seen, hears* kiio\v,H. 

If 'tin not as the many dei’in, 

^'Aml if that Houl i« all, and laan 
But That exists, and this is sm, 

Whom else can That Indeild **r kie*w ^ 
Since thus, Maitn’yi, nouglii Imi *»nf^ 

Great Spirit lives, then’ eannet li« 

Of separate iRung any sense 
To mortals left, when tiny ge henre, 

That Soul is <loatldesH ; tlierein si * 

The only immortality/* 

Thus Yajiiavalkya tatighi his wife* 

Who wondering heard liis my stir hm , 

And loft her then, to eottm mi moir. 

But lemi till death a Is’ggai s lif* 

In quitting those he jyvrd nu w* !!. 

Showed then the mini n IiiisUiimlV hr-iri , 
Or played he, cohl, the St iiir*H jwiri f 

Tradition failn : wc caniiui u ll. 


LXXV. jpjtthiktt.i6 ; it thf{>dO|thic «l#ri» 
raUttlyu IMhrmua iii. 11, «, Iff. ; ««./ KmM 

Desiring Iieavuii, a sage nf uM 
Witli sacrifice the gwla iidurcd . 
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Devoting to tho priests his hoard 
Of slowly-gathered goods and gold. 

His son, young Nachiketas, stood 
And saw the gifts his father brought, 

To give the priests : '' My Sire,” he thought. 
His vow has not made fully good,” 

Thou hast not all, my father, given 
Thou hadst to give,” he calmly said ; 

One offering more must yet bo made, 

If thou wouhrst liopc to merit heaven. 

To whom shall I bo given, my sire ?” 

His father deemed tho question vain; 

Once morti he asked, and yet again : 

To Death,” his fatluT cried in ire. 

He rose to go to Death's abodci : 

A V(ace addrciSHod hitn from tho air, 

** ( to, seek Death's house, and enter there 
Wliat time its lord shall bo abroad, 

** Three nights within his mansion stay, 

Bnt taste not, though a guest, his food ; 

Ami if in hospitiiblu mood, 

He comes aiul asks thee, thou shalt say : 

** * I in thy house three nights have passed.' 
When ncjxt he asks, ^what did'st thou oat;' 
Bay, ' First thy cluldron were my moat, 

Tliy c-attlij next, thy merits last.' ” 

The youth th^ aerial Voice obeyed, 

Ami dwelt tlireu nights in Death's abode ; 
When (iiieBtioneil by his host, tho god, 

He answered as the Voice had said. 
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Disturbed that this his youthful guest, 
Had not been fitly entertained, 

The god, to xnako amends cnnstraitu’d. 
The stranger humbly thus addressed ; 


“I bow before thee, reviTcnd (diild ; 
I pray thee crave a boon of me,” 

“ My father hst rm\ living, see,” 

The boy rejoined, “ and ns’oneiled." 


To whom the god, — “ I grunt thy pr.uyer 
But ask a seeoml boon rejdied. 

“ May my good works,” tlu- stripling erin 
“Of bliss an endless harvest tair.” 


This, too, according, Death di-Hirexl 
Ho yet one boon wotild ehooHe, the last, 

“ When men away from earth liavx* [mst, 
Then live they still ?” the youth I'liijuirei 

“ To solve this question dark and gravi? 
Was even for gods too hard a task ; 

This boon, I pray thee, ci’iise to ask, 

Fair youth,” said Death, " another enive," 


Young Nachiketas, imdeterreil, 

Replied, “The boon I ehouse, lifstow : 
Who can like the(‘ the answi-r know f 
No boon like this may he compared." 

Death said : “ Ask all thino heart’s desire 
Sons long-lived, catth-, gold ilemand, 

Elect a wide domain of land, 

And length of (lays from me r<‘ijuire ; 
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Or seek wliat eartli can ne’er stipply^ — 
The love of witching heavenly brides, 
And all celestial joys besides ; 

Bnt unto dcatli forbear to pry/’ 

The youth rejoined, The force of man 
Is frail, and all excess of joys 
His feeble organs soon destroys : 

Our longest life is but a span. 

** Wealth cannot satisfy : all zest 
Of pleasure flies before thy face ; 

Otn life flcponds upon thy grace, 

Once more, of boons I crave the best. 


** For wht), with <leathh'Hs youth though crowned, 
♦ And godlilv<i force, if wis(% wotild deign 

Tt» spend an endless lih^ in vain 
In Hensual joy’s disiurhing rotnul ? ” 

When thus tint siripling had withstood, 

Though proileretl l)y a go<l, ila^ lure 
{)f HiUisiml liliss, and songlit the pun* 

Delight of tranHceuilentiil gootl, 

Thi*n l)*‘uth, who knew tin* unborn soul, 

And iH'ingH tfSHcaice, taught the youth 
The science of the highest truth, 

Through which is reacheil tlie final goal 

** Twti things for men’s n‘gard contend— 

Tlie gootl, the pI(*aHant : Im who woos 
The gtMMi is blest, whilst they wlio choose 
The pkwint miss the highest end. 
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'‘The wise between the two discern, 

The pleasant spurn, the good cnibracc, 

But fools the pleasant wildly chase : 

To love the good they cannot leiariL 

“The first take knowledge* for their guide ; 
The last by ignoranci* are led ; 

Far, far, diverge the pailm they tread ; 

The chasm that parts their gofiln is wide, 

“The fools wlio ignoraneu obey, 

Conceive they nuieh havi* learnt am! know, 
But roam, unwitting where they g{», 

Ah blind men, let! by bliut! men, stray, 

“ With fortunc^H favours vain edate, 

Tlio men whom earthly {Mwaionii fire. 

To no sublimer aim aspire, 

Nor dream of any future state. 

“ Of all the objects men can knrnv, 

The highest is the Soul, ttio higti 
For common mortals tt) ilescry, 

Whoso eyes arc dinsisletl by outward simw. 

“Some men have never lt*arnt ibis lorr. 
Anti some whom Hagen s^rk to teach, 
PossesH no faculty to reach 
This sacred tloctrine s innt?r core. 


“0 skilled uiul wonderful, my son, 

Is he the Soul who gains iiml kntiws ! 
This subtle seieuce tmly tlnmu 
Can teach \vht> think tin* Hmil m uuv, 
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^*Tho migo whoBO spirit'e gaze interne, 

This Ooil, the Soul, from ileshly eyes 
Impenetrably veiled, descries, 

No longer dotes on things of sense. 

Derived from no anterior source, 

The Soul, miborru exempt from all 
The necidenis that life befall, 

Ilolds on its everlasting cotu’se. 

The Htniter thinks that he can slay ; 

The stniiten fears tliat ho is slain : 

Tim thoughts of both alike arc vain, 

The Soul HurvivoB tlio murderous fray. 

** Steel cannot cut, nor cleave, ni)r tear, 

"Nut fire consume, nor waU‘r Wijt, 

Nor winds e'er dry it up, nor yet 
Aught else its deathless (‘ssenciJ wear. 

A man casts from him tm the shelf 
His garments ohl, and newer takes ; 

So bodies worn the Soul forsakes, 

And new iWHumes, unchanged itself/'**" 

^*Tiie man who lc‘nrnH tin* Soul to be 
Miimt*’, yet iiifinitely vast, 

He, by his Makers grace, at last 
Its moji'sty litlainH to st'e. 

** It IravelH far anti widt% at ntsl ; 

Moves evtuywliti't?, lililumgh asleep. 

Hay, whu but I tin* secret deep 
Of tliis mysterioUH (hnl has guessed ? 

* Thti ideas in this lunl tim pn^ctaling versa arc taken from 

the lllitigftviid Ibtt. Sat? also Maliilbhtota xi. 91 f. 
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By reasoning, thought, or many books, 
This hidden Sotil is sought in vain. 

That man alone the Soul may gaitn 
On wJiom the Soul with favour ItHiks,* 

Elected thus, tlie sage b(‘}i(‘Vc\H 
His oneness with the One Supreme ; 
Awakes for over from the dreatn 
Whicli uninstructed men diTeives; 

''Aral now from ini|)erf(’ction purged, 

And fr(‘ed from circling life ninl death, 
He calmly yiehls his vital breath, 

And in the Sovereign Soul is merged. f 


LXXVL SSanbcrfitl Jlltribnte^ oC the JOt.ihminw. 

{MiiMhhlmlit i. 3383 f. ; 7045 ff. ; iil 50; 13115 ; 121711 f|. ; 
13302 ff.; 13427; 13434 lb ; 13070 lb ; MOH] fb ; ^cii. 
0057 ff.; 0051 IT.; xiil 2084 fb ; 2100 If. ; 7103 T|8| ; 
7213 fb; 7412 fb; Maim b. 314 lb) 

[It is perhaps not Vitry easy in deOTiuine in ^vhai 
some of the most <‘xtravagHnt aKHertitsw in tla^ wlii*-ti 

I have translated are to he tiii(hT«t<HMl Uii llie fsin^ hniid il 
will he secai fnan one. of t!it‘ iioirs givm h«dtitt\ lliiii lii*' 
statement there rederred in^ m regardetf by Kiillnka iln^ n.sii 


In regard to the translation of this vrrsi% ilie 
and the renderings of Dr Koerami I*n*f*wor SI tiller ilirr*i 
(j noted. 

tTho gcmeral suhstaneo of the Vnlaiitir ihwirifie nf 
absorption is here expreH«f?d, not in any wnnU nf iln’ Kailin 
Upanislmd. 
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mentator as eulogistic and hyperbolical j and from another, 
that the gods and worlds are in some way regarded as 
dependent on the sacrifices of the Brahmans. Compare my 
Original Sanskrit Texts,” Vol. v., where the god Indra is 
said to be stimulated by the Soma libations which he drank, 
and strengthened to support the earth and the sky, (p. 88) ; 
and where a similar effect is said to be produced by the hymns, 
prayers, and worship addressed to him, (p. 91). The action 
of the worshipper and the god on each other, is thus in some 
measure reciprocal. The worshipper by his offerings and his 
hynms strengthens the god, and thus enables him to afford 
the help which the suppliant requires. 

Before the Brahmans bow with awe ; 

Esteem their every word as law ; 

Eor they shall prosper all, who treat 

The priests with filial reverence meet. 


As pure and lustrous gleams the fire, 
Which lights the foulest funeral pyre. 

As that which household hearths illumes, 
Or holy offerings consumes. 

No touch of objects base or vile 
Can all-destroying fire defile.* 

So, though they servile tasks t pursue, 

To Brahmans high esteem is due. 


* Comp. Prof. A. Holzmann’s Agni, pp. 10 ff. 
t The words in the original are “ all undesirable works.” 
By the commentator on Manu ix. 319, where the same verse 
occurs, undesirable ” is explained as (hutsita) bad, or “ mean,” 
as it is rendered by Sir W. Jones. The commentator says 
that as the verse is of an eulogistic character, {stutyarthatvat), 
it is not to be regarded as contrary to the rules of Scripture, 
some at least of which forbid a Brahman, unless in cases of 
necessity, to engage in the occupations of the lower castes. 
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For be he stolid as a clod, 

A Brahman is a mighty god. 

How much more, then, should those who shine 
By learning be pronounced divine 1 

By them, — ^whose might sustains the world, ^ 
It could be into ruin hurled. 

And others formed to take its place. 

With guardian gods, a younger race. 

Could aught the Brahmans overthrow. 

The gods themselves would feel the blow. 

And fall from heaven, resourceless left. 

Of all their best allies bereft. 

Through their high grace to gods 'tis given 
In bliss serene to dwell in heaven. 

By them cast down, the demon host 
Lies prostrate on the ocean tost. 

By their transforming curse malign, 

The sweet sea-waves were turned to brine. 

No power could form th’ ethereal space,t 
Or shake Himalay from its base ; 

No dam could stem the Ganges' tide; 

No might can quell the Brahman's pride. 

The dam of law uprearing, they 
The surging flood of evil stay. 

Which truth and right would sweep away. 

Their gold they never grudge to give ; 

A silent, lovely life they live ; 

Whatever may be their outward state. 

They never grieve or feel elate. 


*The commentator on Manu ix. 316, understands the 
dependence of the worlds, and the gods, on the Brahmans to 
be connected with the sacrifices offered by the latter. ' 
t Yet it is stated in Mahabharata xii, 6132, that Brahma 
created the other {akaia). 
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In scented silken robes bedight, 

Tliey know no pride, no vain dcligbt. 

If wrapped in skins, or coarsely clad, 

And smeared with mnd, they are not sad. 

Nor plenteous fare, nor lack of food, 

Affects their calm, unchanging mood. 

And thus a sinless life they lead, 

From worldly tics and passions freed. 

What forms their wealth ? this life austere. 

Their power ? that potent word we hear. 

Of other mortals they are guides ; 

In them all sacred lore resides. 

Tliey know the nicest points of right ; 

No jot eludes their piercing sight. 

A heavy yoke sustaining, strong, 

Tluy draw the social car along. 

Like oxen staunch, though rough their road. 
Tluy iHiV(*r sink iKUiOath tluur load. 

With fullest knowhslgc hhjst, and free 
From <loubt, tluj final goal th<y s<h^. 

Tilt? higlu^st g(K)<l tluy seek to gain, 

And huiil on otliers in their train. 

The Brahman <le(nn a lamp whoso light 
Can guidii atliwart the ghmn of night ; 

An eye, through which what (dse were scaled, — 
To even the sngi'st lies rtaH‘akHl. 

Of either eauHCH he the cause, 

Th(» proof of protifs, the law of laws.^ 


* The hwt four words of this lino are not in the original ; 
Init liava been itdd<Hl for tlio sake of the rhyme they afford, as 
they liarmonizi! with the two preceding characteristics ascribed 
to the Bralimiwii. Tlio words “proof of proofs,” {pramdijmya 
ckt^} could perhapM be better rendered authority 
of luthoritiai/* 
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The next verses are difforeiit in their ttiulency. 

LXXVII giberoitifs nmong IJrahniiino. 
MalwhhMidit. xiii. 2092 ff. 

After declaring, in versus 2081 ft. that liniinnatiH sh.tuld 1 h' 
honoured, and asserting their great |H.wers, fUiiHhina refer-, t.. 
their variotieB : — 

Dceia not in character the nainr 

All thoH(‘ -who iHN'ir the lirahnianH nainr. 

Anion ;4 them every Heri yen fiml, 

In work, in (’haracti% in miml 
Some dan]i,,a‘ronH, dark, n^Heinhle ui-1Ih. 

WhoKo mouth luxuriant grunn r«incraiH ; 

While others are as rrlear as <la}\ 

When Bhines the Httn's uticlmulcd rny. 

Some cattle tend, Borne til! the ground ; 

Some, hogging, roam tin* country round. 

Some fierce, and wild, ohe^y no ride, 

While Borne are m eutton-woiil 
Some harmleHH liven ascetic lend, 

From earthly hopes ami longings friss! ; 

While Home, to sordid passimis s1iivi*h, 

Am liars, tldi^vos, and arrant knaves ; 

And others in the ndmitr's art * 

Adepts, in plays enaert their part. 

By lives ho low, hy nils su lia.Hi-, 

Some men this highent cnHie dingmee, 

TIuh might have ]>een othi’rwiM* lemlereil : 

And Cithers, h‘itgued with diinri’ris ftlntjp 
To join a dancing, in ting, t r«iop, 

See, howcwor, tlie <|Uotiitioii given helnw Ihmi Tr^if. Wilwni'fe 
^‘Theatre of the? HimhrV* i** which h«» inliinnirii hui 
that the jmdcHHion of an actor wiw imt ruiiniiha-i'd iliarrjuii 
abb in ancient India; oh well the rmiiirk^ uhich |iri,m-4-dr 
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Which other some, not better born, 

By virtue, learning, fame, adorn. 

But he who virtue’s laws obeys. 

Howe’er subsisting, merits praise. 

LXXVJIL in mn^hi frum nil tohich 

all spring frum ^prahma. 

MaJiilhhdrafa xii. 11811 , 

From knowledge springs redem2:>tion : seek 
That lore in faith, with spirit meek, 

From Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas learn, 

Nor even the Sudra’s teaching spurn. 

Tliis low(‘st order none sliould scorn ; 

For thovigli from different members born, 

All cjistes from Bralima sprang ; the name 
Of Brahman all may fitly claim : 

And all by reverent imimlsc stirred, 

R(icitc iiloud the sacred Word, 

To thee I tell tlui inmost core 
And HoriHC of this most holy lon^ : 

This world is Brahma: all we sec 
Around is nothing (dse tlian He. 

Tlie following is a somewhat different and completer rend- 
(‘ving of tlui same lines. 

Througli knowledge men redem|)tiou earn, 

And never more to earth return. 

Huch knowledge seek, — make this thy task, — 
From Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas ask, 

Yea, (wen from lowly Sxldras learn, 

And so slialt thou, the truth discern. 

Be full of faith : whoe’er believes 
The fruit of holy loro receives. 

The humble Sudra none should scorn; 

E 
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For though from diftbreiit iaemlK*rH born, 
All castes alike from llrahma spring » 

And so arc Brahmans all, O king. 

From lips of all the snen*d won!, 

Recited, too, is over lamnl 

Of that blest word now h*arn the eore. 

And live in {‘rror s\mk no more. 

This word that dei‘post truth tiiakeH known, 
That Brahma ami the world are (Uie. 

The lack of kiiowhsige kmnv to he 
The sotirc<^ of mortals niiHery; 

This bringH tluan bark again to earth 
In ev<*r varying forms of hirfh. 

Seek, thorefong knowledge: whf»reH*»eVr 
Thou sec^kest, ilnai shidt find it there, 

To no one class is truth confined ; 

It liglitcns even the Audra*s miml. 

Whoever gains it, liigh or low, 

Redeemed, no change slitdl i?ver know. 


The following rt^markablc wijrds of lln^ wigp lihrign lur 
more decided* They are <|U<iteil anfl triui«Iatrd in mi 
^'Original Hanskrit Texts,** i. I3H ff, 

LXXIX. Jlo iiotindion of €*i^fcf. 
xii. 

When Brahma frniinsl tin* worhl of men, 

Ho made it all Bralmianie then. 

By no distinction markcsl of claw, 

They formed om? honn^genetaw iritmH, 

But when in time tlic*y showed diverge 
And widely varying chameters, 

Those men wliose natures wtut* the 
Conjoincal, received a s**|iariilr liame. 


SANSA'J^/r IFA/TEAS. 

The following passage is written in a similar spirit. 

^MuWiilrata xiih G612. 

Sf P"® his ways, 

Who all his passions sternly swav.s 
Ihe same respect can rightly claim’ 

it Ernf - Ti ^^‘^hmau’s name. 

•^0 Brahma ruled, and he well knew 

10 xncte to every class its due. 

AmT ^ sound, 

Are both in any Sudra found, 

He surely merits more esteem 

Jhan worthless Brahmans so I deem. 

Nor WrtI,, 

l ..won.rv,«t, of«orc<ll„ro 

Un mate » 

I or tliiH, if virtuous conduct fails. 

aood eomlnct constitutes a man 
rahman; nought else ever can. 

Ami Sudras too, whoso lives are pure 
I ho rank oi Brahmanhood secure^ ’ 

Brahmanic nature shows no change, 
Wherever found, in all its range, 
hat mail a Brahman doom in whom 
tsempt from goodness, passion, gloom, 

The stainless Brahma dwells, s^^- 
^>m! else d<‘sc‘rvi«s tho name, I ween. 

anil bp tomiiftt. 
xii. 8801 ; xiv. m. 

Know this, the highest good, the final rest 
In gam with Brahma union j—this the goal : 
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Then freed from hard eorjHaea! IkuhIh, fla* nhiiI 
Enjoys ininiortal life, HUprenirly hh*sl. 

This end pursuing, e'tai the iowr.nt 
With women, reach tluif hlissful : iiiiii h innir' 
Shall Brnhnmns, Kshatriyas, in wicn-d 1 mi« . 

Who Ih'ahma seek, this utiod f raiiNt i iidiiif ^^Mli 

[This is said after a hlatiiaenf h;e4 tnaih- hi 
if of tla^ means by whi<’li linal j edrmpihai, dri^ ribeil ui % 
543 as iiirnh/*fj may be obtained. The h;h|}« pi Hiai ir e* iu.mI*' 
by Krishna (who is also tlie /^piakei iejri, t»» lie iinr 
c.hiHses of {HTHoim in the liha^^avad rola. t\. S* ! . bn? e m 
there made dejiendent on their lieini^ devnied !«• him, ?li* 
worils hi ITirthn Hlandini^ tliere m phe • 

ilharnmm imnm mmtisthhjii^ the reading of v. h*j:i in tlo- |*.« n .i-r 
hidbre ub]. 


I^XXXl 3t)onour htic nat l,a but I 0 ClMrjitrr 
MuIttiUahtii^ xiii. 

No wtdhbmm man respect di ser^en, 

Whose life from virtui' s canomi hw« i v* ^ , 
While? liononr is that Smira's line, 

Who lives to duty ever trm*. 


LXXXII. IThr uobiliti] 0 C 

MiihtihhtUttia xii. Hitbll. 

Though joyless, j loor, and sad at lioaii. 
Let no man seek with life to part ; 

For even the Inmihh'st, ha^eht, 

Of manhood yet in simit'ihing gma. 
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LXXXIII. fficncrous impartiulitji. 
Malutbhdmta xii, 8752. 

With equal eye the truly wise 
Vi(nv learned Bi’ahmans, nobly born, 

Cows, dogs, and outcast men forlorn, 

Whom thoughtless fools as vile despise. 

For botli in objects fixed, and things 

Which inward motive force impels, — 

In all, —the one great Spirit dwells, 

From whom this frame of inature S 2 )rings. 

LX XXI 1]irtuc of moxz baluc than high birth. 
Mahdbhdmta y. 1492; iii. 12531. 

Tlu‘ man of high or humble birth, 

Whose life with virtue's laws accords, — 

TIh^ right(H)UH, modest man, is worth 
A lumdred merely high-born lords. 

LXXXV. TIhxj true ^rahmau. 
Maklbhdmta xii. 9007. 

man who Nature knows, with all 
The changing growth that from her springs, 
And all the fates of living things, — 

I’hat man the gods a Brahman call 

LXXXVI. 

MaMhJulrata xii. 8925. 

Ht! whose sole 2)reBenco fills a place, 

WhoHi^ absence makes a void in halls 
Where thousauds throng the ample space, 
Tliat man the gods a Bravhman call 
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LXXXVIL oEIvat nmlm ii tiun a AJrahiitait 
iiL 17302; xii. 2:H]3 ; iii. 12170, 

A spirit (Yaksha.) finkn : 

What is it makes a Brahman ? hirfh, 

I)(‘ep stiuly, Hacre<l lun% %vortIi f 

KirjjLf Ymlliishthira nrmWfrH ; 

Nor study, saored hm\ 

TIu‘ Brahman makes; *fis oiity wniih 

All men u Brahman mt».^4 **f all 
Should virtut' gtiard rarr and painn. 
Who virtue rtwnms, all nOaiiiH ; 

Fmt all is with virtut^'s fall. 

The men in hoiikH wln> take thdi^hf. 
Friquenters all of Ittarninj^s siditsds, 

Are nothing more than zeuloiw fools ; 

Tim loarnM arv thosi* who uvi aright. 

Mure vile than one of Stnira raro 
I'hat Brahman deem, whose Imriii'd sOa** 
Embraces all the Vmlie lore, 

If evil <h*edH his life disgrace. 

That man tleserves the Brahman's niiiii*’ 

Who offerings throws on Agni's llaiiir, 

And knows his senses how lo tiinio. 

LXXXVltl. i;hr Irne 

MdlMutmht iii, l|li73. 

No In^ttor than a Hudra cha^m 
The Brahman wise in sin, the sha-i/ 

Of low degrading vice, the kmar 
Who fain a holy man wuiild sorfii. 
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B\it rank with men of priestly birth, 

The ^ftdra truthfnl, Kolf-rcstraincd, 

By eoiiHtant acts in virtue trained : 

A twice-born nian is he by worth, I 

liXXXIX. (i 0 oobnei 50 £00rutial to a |iralumin. 

Mahillhlmta xii. 2363, 

The pioiis man who Honia* drinks, 

From all liase deeds witli h(;rror shrinks, 

('aim, tmaspiring, tender, mild. 

Kind, patitmi, jnst, in guile a child,— 

Deserves nlmn‘ the Brahnnuds name, 

Whi(’h no ba<l man can ever claim. 

X(’. The 

MtihnhhdmUt xiii. 1*. ; 

Kasvapa HdUH : 

Nm* vi‘ilir learning di't*|>, mn* stare 
id* legends, ur of Hfuikhya lor<*, 

NtH’ stuinlesH birth, avails to savt^ 

The prti’Hi who lives to vice a HlaV(n 

Aoxi Hd tfs : 

Tin* man who minh Ints r<‘ad, ami <h‘emK 
flis britin with etunous learning tt^ems, 

Wltti yet misuMing what he knows, 

On Wijrthier men iliser<‘dit throws,— 

By mudi base arts sball sundy miss 
hi futtin* worldH enduring bliss. 

* ITe juice tif tins Hmim plant, m part of a religious rite. 
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XCI. ^xoiz^sism toithxrttt ^xMtxa. 

MaJulbhdrata, xiii. 1550 f. 

Some Brahmans roam the world around, 

And loudly virtue's * praises sound, 

Yet fail to practise what they preach ; 

Nay, vice by vicious living teach. 

To honour such let no one think ; 

Who gives them gifts to hell shall sink. 

XCII. WiZKlth mjxtrixru0 to ^rah:man0. 
MaJulbhdrata xiii. 3082. 

To own too ample stores of wealth 
Destroys a Brahman's moral health. 

The man who no misfortune knows, 

Whose life in bliss unbroken flows. 

And who, by Fortune long caressed, 

Is deemed by all supremely blest. 

Of such success the price must pay, — 

By vain conceit be led astray. 

But when the Brahmans, filled with pride. 

No longer others wisely guide, 

Abandoned by its guardians, then 
Must virtue cease to govern men. 

XCIII. §xnhvxmsf shun konnur. 

Mami ii. 362 f. ; Mahobharata xii. 8449 f. ; 11017 ; 
compare 9064. 

A Brahman should from honour shrink, 

As be would poison dread to drink ; 

^ ^ The original here has dharma, which may mean caste and 
ritual rules, and speaks of the conduct of the persons in (Ques- 
tion as leading to a confusion of castes, and so is written from 
a Brahmanical point of view. 
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And love contempt, as if lie quaffed 
A sweet celestial uectar-drauglit. 

Though scorned, the wise man sweetly sleeps ; 
Though scorned, he ever calmly wakes ; 

And scorned, this course he calmly keeps ; 

But woe the scorner overtakes. 


XCIY. ^Itje ttni nsatics, 

MahahMmta iii. 13448 £ ; xii. 343^ ff. ; xil 2979. 

The high-souled men who never sin 
In thought, or word, or action — they, 

They are the true ascetics : pray. 

What virtue's in a shrivelled skin ? 


XCV. xzdusz Izss than birtxicms mtn 

jtolta lib^ iu the tunrlii. 

MohdlMmko xii. 12126. 

From every vicious taint though pure, 

A hermit’s virtue cannot vie 
With theirs who ne’er from trials fly. 

But face, and conquer, every lure. 


XCVI. ^rtirment frxrm tkje toxrrlh not iot 

szlf-contxoL 

MahdbJulrata xii, 5961 ; (Comp. v. 1680.) 

Why, pray, to forests wild repair. 

There war against thy senses wage ? 

Where dwells the self-subduing sage, 

The wood, the hermit’s cell, is there. 
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XCYIL §kxmn& (lonltmuzimi ffi f mtature ^0aticwm, 

MaMblulrata xii. 293 if. 

When old and grey, when strength decays, 

By foes when crushed, in evil days, 

From fortune’s heights when downward hurled, — 
Yes, then let men renounce the world ; 

But not in days of youth and health. 

When crowned with glory, blest with wealth. 

Those scripture texts which praise as best 
A life ascetic, lone, unblest. 

Dragged sadly on in gloomy woods. 

And dreary, doleful solitudes, 

Are fictions hatched in squalid schools 
By needy unbelieving fools. 

Which look like truth, but proved, are found 
To rest on no substantial ground. 

To savage beasts it is not given 
By forest life to merit heaven ; 

Yet this same life, by hermits led, 

Their future bliss ensures, ’tis said I 

When men no pleasure feel, nor pain, 

A state of stupid torpor gain. 

They then have reached perfection, rise 
To heaven, so say the would-be wise. 

But should not trees, — if this be true, — 

And boulders, gain perfection too ? 

For they are calm and torpid, feel 
Nor pain nor pleasure, woe nor weal ; 

They dread no want, they seek no ease, 

Like self-tormenting devotees. 

Abandon, then, thy vain design ; 

By kingly virtues seek to shine. 
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See how by acts all mortals strive 
Their ends to gain, through effort thrive. 
Inaction ne'er perfection brings ; 

From strenuous deeds alone it springs. 


XCVIIL Mhni 'tzimninz^ thz Character xrf Odious. 
MaMhMmta xii. 4094. 

'Tis from the soul, the man within, 

That actions all their value win ; 

No outward state, whatever it be. 

Affects an action s quality. 

Would he not sin, a Brahman sage 
Who slew within a hermitage ? 

Bring gifts no fruit, howe’er profuse, 

Unless bestowed by a recluse 1 

XCIX. '^It^ iitefKrarg of vxzxz thzohQUid knotokligr. 
MaMhMmta v. 1623. 

No varied store of sacred texts has power 
To save the man in guile and fraud expert ; 

His lore forsakes him in his final hour. 

As birds, full-fledged, their native nests desert. 

C. ^ustrrities ani xxizB unsbmlmQ hyxikovd intoari imritg. 
MaMhMmta iii. 13445. 

The triple staff, long matted hair, 

A squalid garb of skins or bark, 

A vow of silence, meagre fare. 

All signs the devotee that mark, 

And all the round of rites are vain. 

Unless the soul be pure from stain. 
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Cl. ^ritih bzti!^ tkEit ^MxiSia. 
MahObhamta i. 3094 ff. ; xii. 600f^ ; xiii. 3650 " ff. 

By weighing truth and sacrifice appraise, 

A thousand sacrifices truth outweighs. 


CII. ^kt §amx. 

MaJulhJulrafa xiii. 1544; (Comp. xiii. 6073 ff). 

In one scale truth, in the other lay 
A thousand Asvamedhas ; try ; 

I doubt if all that pile s6 high, 

Even half as much as truth would weigh. 

CIII. ^ 0 ulte of ^ruilt anb Jfalschooii. 
^afapatJia Bnllimana ii. 2, 2, 19. 

Those noble men who falsehood dread, 

In wealth and glory ever grow. 

As flames with greater brightness glow, 
With oil in ceaseless flow when fed. 

But like to flames with water drenched, 
Wliich, faintly flickering, die away, 

So liars day by day decay. 

Till all their lustre soon is quenched. 


CIV. szbmx of ®ooli '§zziis : Jfakohoob 

to bz 0kitnn.eb. 

Taiitinya Aranyaha x. 9. 

As far and wide the vernal breeze 
Sweet odours wafts from blooming trees. 

So, too, the grateful savour speeds 
To distant lands of virtuous deeds. 
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As. one expert in daring feats 
Athwart a pit a sword who lays, 

And walking on its edge essays 
The chasm to cross, but soon retreats. 
With cries, afraid to fall below, 

And trembling stands upon the brink, — 
So let a man from falsehood shrink. 

And guard himself from future woe. 


CV. ^000 c£ ’^xxtxtz tkz mtlu xzid ^ 000 , 

MaMhlmmta v. 1289. 

Thy virtue guard at any cost. 

Wealth none can trust ; it comes and goes : 
The good survive misfortune’s blows ; 

But virtue lost, — and all is lost. 


CVI. ^Ite ^ight00U0 altoas0 ^xq&t^zx, 
Mahdhhdrata v. 1381 ; 1223 (comp, v. 4157 ff.). 

Whoe’er would wealth abundant earn, 
Should first to practise virtue learn. 

Success on goodness' always waits, 

As nectar aj^e the blessed sates. 


evil gligklmt 0 tt^s 0 rtwxz Valuable than "^xchzs. 

Mahabliaratd xii. 9810. 

Wealth little satisfaction brings : 

The highest bliss from virtue springs. 
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CVIIL %hz bnlnz xrf xitzs on the intoarb jmnti) 

of the ip-etf^rmer. 

Fdyic P^irana viii. 190. 

No sacred lore, howe’er profound, 

Nor all the long and varied round 
Of sacred rites, can bliss procure 
For worthless men, in heart impure. 

Although a man with zeal and skill 
Should all external rites fulfil, 

He reaps no fruit of all his toil, 

If sin his inner man should soil. 

Ev’n he his all in alms who spends 
With heart defiled, secures no meed : 

The disposition, not the deed, 

Has value, — all on it depends. 


CIX. Jfatje of iho^t tohn hah^ no bzlizf in bixtnz ; 
bznzUts of faith. 

MaMblidmta iii. 13747 f. 

The fearful doom of all is sure 

Who laugh at men whose lives are pure ; 

Who duty’s binding force deny, 

And scout all virtue as a lie. 

The man who loves to live in sin 
Is like a huge inflated skin ; 

With wisdom’s show himself he cheats, 

For vain are all his proud conceits. 

No sin can want of faith exceed, 

While men by faith from sin are freed. 
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Believing men throw off their sins. 

As snakes cast off their worn-out skins * 

CX. JEcntl r^sentiaL 

MahdhJutrata xiv. 2835 (comp. xiii. 5544). 

The knaves, untrained in v/isdom's schools 
Who smile at honest men as fools, 

Who never vexed with scruples, long 
Have wealth amassed by fraud and wrong. 

And then their gains, with hearts elate, 

To pious uses dedicate, 

On costly sacrifices spend. 

Or ample gifts to Brahmans send, — 

Such knaves can never gain the meeds 
Ordained for truly righteous deeds : 

Their riches, sprung from poisoned roots. 

Can bear none else than deadly fruits. 

Bad men, who goodness only feign. 

In hope the world's esteem to gain, 

With lavish gifts and dainty feasts 
In vain delight a host of priests. 

Esteem that Brahman's doom assured, 

Whoe'er, by lust of gold allured. 

From virtue's hallowed path departs. 

And heaps up wealth by wicked arts. 

But those who others' wants relieve. 

By giving what they have to give, — 

^ Hie following does not sound so satisfactory, but very 
Antinomian ; but see the context as given in the Appendix : 

§zcTxSxt is 

Mahdbhdrafa xii. 2320. 

A man of wicked life, a thief — 

Of sinners yea the very chief, — 

I reckoned good, if so he bring 
The gods a fitting offering. 
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The scantiest harvest-gleanings, roots, 

A draught of water, herhs, or fruits, — 

These righteous, self-denying men 
At length the bliss of heaven attain. 

CXI. ^xnz mxh aith thm 

MaMhharata xiii. 7574. (Matthew vi. 19 f. ; xix. 21.) 

With awe sincere the gods adore. 

Meet honour to thy tutor show, 

With gifts enrich the good, and so 
In heaven enduring treasure store. 

Thy pious acts perform apart ; 

A love for goodness scorn to feign. 

And never, as a means of gain. 

Parade it with self-seeking art. 

[In xii. 1328, it is said, ‘‘Let no man bestow gifts in order 
to gain reputation ’’ {na dadyad yaJase ddnam)]. 

CXII. m 00 t vxzxitzncwu5 
Mahdhhdrata xiv. 2788. 

Kich presents, though profusely given, 

Are not so dear to righteous Heaven 
As gifts, by honest gains supplied, 

Though small, which faith has sanctified. 

CXIII. ^inxr $nhmtxrr0 xr£ 

MaMlMratcbY. 1028. 

Two men of heavenly bliss are sure, — 

The lordly man who rules a land 
With mild and patient self-command. 

The man who freely gives, though poor. 


SANSICJtIT WJUTERS. 


V. ^jxz hzBt nsz xtf 
Mahdhharata xii. 795 

NoS rf » i“»l * 

Tlino should be enjoyed or stored * 
tose use wealth best who freely ghe. 

CXV. ®nnh hrcansr it i^ int^ 

ifaA«-5W<rxii. 5906 (comp. xii. 1328). 

^is not for gain, for fame, from fear 

^at righteous men injustice shun, ^ 

virtuous men hold virtue dear • 

^ mw^d voice they seem to hear 
Which tells that duty must be done. 


CXVI. ®mri £302, euy 


Mahdhhdrata 711 . 5960 

A noble man no effort needs 

St“n?! ? ; 

T? hard and lono- 

Before he perpetrates a wrong. ^ 


-w it lujmt man. 


cxvn. matt, not 0ttcre00, the foot of ^onbneso. 

^CLhdhhdmta v. 3313. 

A mm who toils „ia .u 

A tagh md „ght,„™ 

ay failj -but has not wroup-ht m tt * 


F 
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CXVIIL xnimixxm 0 , if r^linqxiteteb, not pitufeheb. 
Mahdhhdrata v. 3314. 

Should thou the base intention nurse 
To wrong another, pause and think : 

Even then if thou from sin shalt shrink. 

Thou shalt of guilt escape the curse. 

CXIX. 'Birtne li^^ in ik^ tkragkt, not in ikz Mt 
Mahdhhdrata xii. 7063 (comp. xiii. 7593^ ff.) 

The real seat of virtue's in the mind 

And not in outward act, so say the wise : 

Let therefore every man in thought devise, 
With earnest zeal, the good of all mankind. 


CXX. ‘H@ixtne mn0t bz a man'0 oton nnaihob nd, 
Mahdbhdrata xii. 7064. 

In virtue’s practice men alone must stand ; 

No friends can e’er their moral efforts share : 

Wise guides or books the rule of life declare ; 

But only men themselves their acts command. 

(Comp. xiii. 7594*' ff., translated above, No. cxi., first line 
of verse second. It is only the first clause which corresponds 
to this passage, and the meaning is different, though the 
words correspond.) 


CXXI. znb ^rartlt00 Jffen. 
Mahdhhdrata xiii. 3010. 

That man beloved by other lives 
Who kindly acts and kindly gives : 
From other men a fitting meed 
He gains for every loving deed. 
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Those who have power to help, but fail 
To heed the needy suppliant’s wail. 
Who treat his prayer with cold disdain. 
These justly reprobation gain. 

The man who kindly treats a foe 
By stern misfortune’s stroke laid low. 
Who sues for help in humble mood, — 
He who so acts is truly good. 


CXXIL Wxt hxmbh w:z b)i 0 z. 
MahaNiarata v. 1010. 

Those men who far ’bove others rise 
By learning, wealth, or royal state. 
And yet with pride are ne’er elate, 
By all are justly reckoned wise. 


CXXIIL jrf a birtxum5 man. 

MaMlMrata Y. 1088. 

No ill the thoughtful man disturbs, 

His hungry appetite who curbs, 

In comfort all his household keeps. 

Who toils immensely, little sleeps. 

Who, not content to help his friends. 
When asked, his help to foes extends. 


CXXIY. §jelfi5hne00. 
MaMbMrata Y, 1011. 

Who more inhuman lives than he. 
Of dainty food who eats the best, 
In rich attire is always drest, 

And stints his helpless family ? 
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CXXV. “ If stts iwt fox kfe X'tott, . . . kx is iooxst 

tkan an inffbxl ” (1st Epistle to Timothy v. 8.) 

Mam xi. 9. 

Those men who ample gifts on strangers waste. 

And leave their own to pine in want and woe. 

Of goodness only earn the empty show : — 

To poison turns the honied praise they taste. 

The fools who thus to suffering doom their kin. 
And costly rites fulfil to merit heaven. 

From all the acts performed, and largess given. 

No hliss shall find, hut reap the fruit of sin. 


OXXVI. gisintosteliness: fiwh attb frnh, hoping for 

nothing again ” (St Luke vi. 34 f.) 

Mah&bMrata iii. 16796. 

The good to others kindness show. 

And from them no return exact : 

The best and greatest men they know. 

Thus ever nobly love to act. 


■CXXVII Po to othxra as px toonlh that tkeg shonll) io 
to gon. 

MaMbharata 1517; xii. 9248” £; 9281“; xiii. 5571 f. 

Whene’er thy acts the source must be 
Of good or ill to other men. 

Deal thou with them in all things then 
As thou would’st have them deal with thee. 
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CXXVIIL JEark 0 xxf a Qooh man. 

MaMbhdmta ii 2424 and 2438 f. 
The good kind actions recollect. 

But base, injurious deeds forget ; 
On doing good to others set, 
They never recompence expect. 


CXXIK. §zmz. 
Mahahhdmfa i. 6116, 6254; and hi. 13252, 

Bind deeds are never thrown away 
On men of real goodness, — such 
Are not content to give as much. 

As they have got, far more repay. 

Nay, even a hundredfold bestow : 

For here the gods no measure know. 


OXXX. ^mzRcmcz a bntg. 
MaMbhdmta hi. 13745 ; xh. 35 3 P. 

A man should do with all his might 
The good his heart has once designed. 
Ne"er let him wrong with wrong requite. 
But be to others ever kind. 


CXXXL of not ta hz zvtbizi. 

Mahdbhdrata xuL 3880. 

On thee to smile though fortune never deign. 

Her favourites’ happier lot with calmness bear ; 
For prudent men from wealth they do not share. 
But others’ own, enjoyment ever gain. 

[The last two hues of this maxim are ambiguous, and may, 
perhaps, admit of an unfavourable interpretation ; viz., that 
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the unfortunate may find means of benefiting by the wealth 
of others, by recommending themselves to their favour. See, 
however, the context, as given in the Appendix.] 


GXXXII. rcxjmter, not zqml to* the hxrer, of 500 b aete. 

Mahdllia/rata xii. 4993. 

The man who manifold hath paid 
A kindness on himself conferred. 

Does less than he who, only stirred 
By generous impulse, lent him aid. 


CX XX IIL '"^hio to the lain anb.the prnjrheto/' 
(St Matthew vii. 12 .) 

Vikrama charita 158. 

In one short verse I here express 
The sum of tomes of sacred lore : 
Beneficence is righteousness ; 

Oppression sin s malignant core. 


CXXXIV. go not to 0 lher 0 Inkat ihxm tooxdb'ot not babe 
bxme to thee. 

Pwnchata/ntra iii. 104 (or 103, in another edition.) 

Hear virtue’s sum expressed in one 
Brief maxim — ^lay it well to heart, 

Ne’er do to others what, if done 
To thee, would cause thee inward smart. 
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GXXXV. ‘‘ If g:e loht them tohirk tohat 

hnbz jj^ ? ” (St Mattkew v. 46.) 

PmcliataTdra i. 277 (or 247 in another edition.) 

His action no applause invites. 

Who simply good with good repays : 

He only justly merits praise 

Who wrongful deeds with kind requites. 


CXXXVL highest irnrship xrf the 5^tg. 
Bhdgavata Furdm viii 7, 44, 

To scatter joy throughout thy whole 

Surrounding world ; to still men’s grief : — 
Such is the worship best and chief 
Of God, the Universal Soul. 


CXXXYIL ^he jJxxrp^er aim of Ixiz. 
Bhdgavata PurdTja x 22, 35. 

He only does not live in vain 
Who all the means within his reach 
Employs, his wealth, his thought, his speech, 
T’ advance the weal of other men. 


CXXXVIIL ^he meano xrf attaining ter ffnai Xihiratiem. 

Vriddha Chd^mlcya xv. 1. 

Those men alone the secret know 
Which final liberation brings. 

Whose hearts with pity overflow 
To even the meanest living things : — 

Not those a beggars garb who wear, 

With ashes smeared, with matted hair. 
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SS 


CXXXIX. zbil toitk Qoolb" (Epistle to tlie 

Eomans xii. 21.) 

MaMlMratam. 13253; v. 1518; xii. 9972. 

With meekness conquer wrath, and ill with ruth. 
By giving niggards vanquish, lies with truth. 

CXL. SEko tok^ hz xzi)xltb, rebileh not again." 
(1st Epistle of Peter ii. 2, 3 ; iii. 9.) 

Mahcibhdrata Y. 1270; xii. 11008. 

Reviling meet with patience ; ne'er 
To men malignant malice bear. 

Harsh tones and wrathful language greet 
With gentle speech and accents sweet. 

When struck return not thou the blow. 

Even gods their admiration shew 
Of men who thus entreat a foe. 


CXLI. if tkine rnrmg knngrr, ferb kirn.” (Proverbs xxv. 
V. 21 f. ; Epistle to the Romans xii. 20.) 

MahCbhhdmta xii. 5528. 

That foe repel not with a frown 
Who claims thy hospitable aid ; 

A tree refuses not its shade 
To him who comes to hew it down. 


CXLII. Jfjorgibrn-e 00 of injnm 0 . 
Suhlidshitdr'mvay 274. 

A hero hates not even the foe 
Whose deadly bow is 'gainst him bent ; 
•The sandal-tree with fragrant scent 
Imbues the axe which lays it low. 
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CXLIII. §ttpylmnt 0 not to bz sznt mplg H;toa 2 . 
Mahdhhdrata xiii. 3212. 

Let none with scorn a suppliant meet, 

Or from the door untended spurn ; 

A dog, an outcast, kindly treat. 

And so shalt thou be blest in turn. 


CXLIV. W^zsmnz. 
Hitojpadesa i. 55 (or 33). 


The good extend their loving care 
To men, however mean or vile ; 

E’en base Chand^las’ * dwellings share 
Th’ impartial moonbeam’s silvery smile. 


CXLV. Jtarrnhi ani bittxitbnzoB. 
Panchatantra v. 38. 

Small souls enquire belongs this man 
To our own race, or class, or clan ” ? 

But larger-hearted men embrace 
As brothers all the human race. 


CXLVI. ®xrmpu 00 icm ghnulh bz sftaton txr all mm. 
Rdmdyana yi. 115, 41. 

To bad as well as good, to all, 

A generous man compassion shows. 

On earth no mortal lives, he knows. 

Who does not oft through weakness fall. 


* Ch^ndala has the same sense as Pariah, a man of the 
lowest, or of no, caste. 
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CXLVIL Jl man mag Imxn fxjcnrt the hnmbXe^t, 

Manu, ii. 238, and J^arTigadliara! s Paddhati, NUi, 34. 

From -whomsoever got, the wise 
Accept with joy the pearl they prize. 

To them the mean may knowledge teach, 
The lowliest lofty virtue preach. 

Such men will wed, nor view with scorn, 

A lovely bride, though humbly born. 

When sunlight fails, and all is gloom, 

A lamp can well the house illume. 


CXLVin. dxmh mag bz gaineh from tba^tking. 
Mahdhhdmta, v. 1125. 

From madmen’s ravings even, the wise, 

And children’s prattlings, good may gain : 

As workmen skilled extract the vein 
Of gold in rocks that bedded lies. 

(Compare xii, 11812. (See above, No. Ixxviii. p. 65.) 


CXLIX. JEten atje foxxttzb bg their a^^xrriatesf. 

Mahabhamta,Y, 1272; vii 5961 ; xii. 11028. 

As cloth is tinged by any dye 
In which it long time plunged may lie; 
So those with whom he loves to live 
To every man his colour give. 
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CL. ®l3il mzn ta hz 
MahalMmta, v. 1164 ; xii. 2797. 

Let good men ne’er with bad themselves ally ; 

Whene’er a friendly bond the two unites, 

The guiltless share the doom the knaves that smites. 
Moist wood takes fire, and bums, when mixed with dry. 


CLL goto th-e ^XQZ auh fo^li^k 'axz af abb 

ig (Sxrrijetg. 

MahalMmta, i. 3077. 

The fool who listens day by day 
To all that men around him say, 

Whatever is worst drinks in with greed, 

As pigs on garbage love to feed. 

But hearing others talk, the wise 
The precious choose, the vile despise ; 

Just so do swans, with innate tact, 

^rom milk and water, milk extract. 

CLII. jof goxrb anb bab rampung. 

Mahdlhdrata, iii. 25 (compare ii. 223, 251). 

To herd with fools, delusion breeds. 

To error, vice, and misery leads ; 

While those who wait upon the wise 
On virtue’s ladder ever rise. 

Let men who covet calm of mind 
The old, the sage, the righteous find ; 

From such the way of duty learn ; 

Thus aided, truth and right discern. 

Such men’s example, influence, looks. 

Teach better far than many books. 
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CLIII. aniisremittg mzxtQ praisje 

Malialliaratay xii. 4217. 

What boots the censure or applause 
Which undisceming men bestow ? 
Who ever heeds the senseless crow 
That in the forest harshly caws ? 


CLIV. “ "Shje txrngtte ran na man tamr." (James hi. 

MaMbhdrata, v. 1170. 

'Tis very hard to curb the tongue, 

Yet all this needful power should seek ; 
For who much useful truth can speak, 

Or charm with brilliant converse long ? 


CLY. ®a 0 ting prarl^ htioxt 
Hitojpadela, iv. 10. 

He only threshes chaff who schools 
With patient kindness thoughtless fools. 
He writes on shifting sand who fain 
By favours worthless men would gain. 


CLYI. ^npHr 00 nr 00 xrf xzdnmduq the hah. 

Bhamimvilasa, i. 93. 

Whoe'er the bad by kindness tries 
To gain, — but vainly ploughs the skies, 
The viewless wind with water laves, 

And paints a picture on the waves. 
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CLYII. ® 0 xri) ishbxcz ttcrt to bz m toxrto. 

MaMhhdmta, v. 3290 f. 

When good advice is not more prized than ill, 
What man of sense has any words to spare 
For thoughtless fools 1 Does any minstrel care 
On deaf men’s ears to waste his tuneful skill ? 


CLVTII. nzcz^snxQ tax arquirtitg knxrirkhgt. 

MahabMrata, ii. 2485; x. 178f. ; ii. 1945. 

No teaching e’er a blockhead shows 
What’s right, what’s wrong, or makes him sage; 
No child in understanding grows 
Mature in sense, with growing age. 

The wise who proffer learning’s boon 
To stupid men, their labour waste : 

' Though filled with juices sweet, a spoon 
Their pleasant flavour cannot taste. 

But able men, though taught in haste 
Truth, right, and wrong, can quickly learn. 

The feeling tongue and palate taste. 

And flavours sweet and sour discern. 


CLIX. pain inftict^b bg kar 0 k 

Malidhhdrata, xiii. 4985 f. = v. 1172 f. 

The wound a foeman’s trenchant steel 
Inflicts, in time again will heal ; 

The tree a woodman’s axe o’erthrows 
Soon sprouts again, and freshly grows ; 

But never more those wounds are closed, 
Which harsh and cutting words have caused. 
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The shafts men’s flesh which pierce and gall^ 
A leech’s skill draws out them all. 

No power extracts the sharp word-dart, 
Which rankles, bedded in the heart. 


CLX. 

MaMlMraid, xiii. 4986; v. 1266. 

The tongue discharges shafts of speech, 
Which cut and torture those they reach. 
They light on none but tender parts, 

They bum men’s vitals, bones, and hearts : 
Let none shoot forth those cruel darts. 


CLXL 

MahMMmta, i. 3559; v. 1267. 

Of all men him most luckless deem 
With thorns of speech who others tears, 

Who on his lips, with taunts that teem, 
Destmction’s cursing Goddess bears. 

[Compare the expressions in Psahns li, 2 ; Iv. 21 ; Ivii. 4 ; and 
Ixiv. 3, 4J] 


CLXn. nf ganh ahbia. 

MaMbharata, v. 4348 ; compare v. 4143 ff. 

That self- willed man his foes delights, 
Who, iU advised, the counsel slights 
Of those sage friends who wish him well. 
And how to help him, best can tell. 
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Or, 

Wlioe’er the prudent counsel slights, 

Of honest friends who wish him well, 

And best the safest course can tell, — 

That fool his foeman’s hearts delights. 

CLXIIL Wxz mmt. 

MahalMmta x. 234. 

Whene'er a man wise counsel scorns, 

Which friends impress, but he dislikes ; 

And such a man misfortune strikes. 

He then too late, his folly mourns. 

CLXIV. ®Ite rXaim^ znh hxdu0 of frimb0kip. 
MaMlMratcb v. 3317. 

That mortal sages heartless call 
Who does not help his friends in need. 

Who does not kindly warn and lead. 
Whene'er they seem about to fall. 

He merits praise, who, urged by care 
His friend from folly back to hold, 

Should use all means, and waxing bold, 
Should even seize him by the hair. 


CLXV. ^ teal frtcttb. 
MaMhbarata, xii. 2998 f. ; xii. 6284 ff 

He is a genuine friend who, free 
From every taint of jealousy, 

Eegards with constant joy and pride 
Thy fortune's ever-rising tide ; — 

Whose heart, again, within him sinks 
Whene'er of ills of thine he thinks. 


I 


li 
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The man whose sympathising heart 
In all thy joys and woes takes part. 
Who as his own misfortunes treats 
Thy woes, reverses, wrongs, defeats, 

In him with perfect faith confide. 

As in a father, brother, guide. 


CLXYI §xakm ftxmla0kip0 nzbzv tkornughlg 

MaMhMrata :n.i. 4167. 

Things well compact are hard to crack. 
And broken things are hard to mend ; 

So shattered friendships, patched up, lack 
The love that marked the former friend. 


j! CLXYIL abtia. 

i; 

; Mahahhdmta Y. 1348; compare v. 1097; ii. 2136; 

1 Manu iv. 138. 

» 

I Bland courtly men are found with ease, 

Who utter what they know will please ; 

' But honest men are far to seek, 

j Who hitter truths and wholesome speak. 

I So, too, those thoughtful men are rare 

j Who blunt and sound advice can bear 

I . . ' ■ 

A prince’s best ally is he, — 

The man from servile truckling free, 

Who faithful counsel gives, nor fears 
With truth to wound his patron’s ears ; 

Not he who spares him present pain 
At certain cost of future bane. 
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CLXVni gli 0 hxm^ 0 t jeulxri 3 i 0 i 0 mil) 0 jemt 3)0tra£t0r0. 
MaMbkilmta xii. 4221. 

The men who praise you, blatid and bright, 
Before you, —-rail behind your back, 

Are (logs that dread a front attack. 

But slink behind your heels to bite. 

CLXIX. ffibil of reb«rt 00 frtlnc 00 , 
Maluldhdrata xii. 4225. 

The injured -man who weakly longs 
To pay base slaTKlerers back their wrongs, 

Ib like the ass wliich loves to lie 
And roll in asluiB dirtily. 


(XiXX. ^e 0 iilt 0 of forc 0 i 0 ht mib courage anb their 
coixtraric 0 , 

Maluthhdraia L 8404 f. 

The prudent man, alive, awake. 

To all tlm turns cjvcnts may take, 

The vigorous man, prepared to brave 
All strokes of fate,* however grave, 

Is never tjiken by surpriso, 

Wlien ills assail and troubles rise. 

Though laid by rude misfortune low, 

He does not faint beneath the blow, 

But soon recovering strengtli, is fain 
To fight life's battle o'er again. 

His manly spirit nought dismays, 

Ho strives and hoptjs for better days. 


The word “ fate is used by me here merely in the sense 
of calamity. 


a 
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But thoughtless men, who never set' 

Til’ approach of dire calamity, — 

Of yawning ruin never tliink, 

Until they stand upon its brink,- - 
When trouble comes, oppressed and scared, 
For struggling ’gainst it iinprc^paretl, 
Succumb beneath the blows of iate, 

And rise no more to high cstatt*. 


CLXXL ^onlUxom of eurrcoo. 

Mahlbklmia xii. 4881) anti 4008, 

Whoe’er for future chance providers, 

Or promptly meets whattfer ljutides, 
Ensui'es success ; while ho goiss wrtujg 
In act who is not prompt anti strong. 


CLXXIL |5cll)nc00 nefC 00 ar 2 to matm. 

MaMhMratal 5013. 

No man gains good who is not bold, 

And ready danger to confront ; 

But if he dares, and bears its brunt, 

And lives, — ho then shall good beholth 


CLXXIII. ^rlf-r-c 0 prct f 00 mtial to Bacrcff. 

MaMlMrata iii. 1259. 

A man should ne’er himself despise : 

Who weakly thus himself contemns, 

The flowing tide of fortune stems, 

And ne'er to high estate can rise. 
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CLXXIV. mixiit mtm 

VAdilhi Chfhjab/ic il/S., jk 32. 

Mount Meru8 peak to scale is not too higli, 

Nor Hades' lowest deptli to roach too deep, 

Nor any sea too broad to overleap, 

For men of dauntless, fiery, energy. 

CLXXV. JfearIc00nc00. 

MaMhMrata v. ir>13. 

The truly brave, however trie<l, 

In all events the test abide. 

TIic gloom of woods, tluj wild beasts haunt, 

Their manly spirits cannot daunt. 

Amid alarms, distress and woe 

Tlu‘y ne’er losti heart, no fear they know. 

When swords are swung, or, thick as ha.il 
Tim arrows fly, llu;y nevt*r ([uail 

(JLXXVI. IJrocntotimitiou, 

Mahdbhdrafu vL 2008, 

Kvimis have onward sped too fast ; 

The time to change thy csairse is past. 

A dam thou rear st the Btreams to stay 
Whicli have alreatly flowed away ! 

Tliy house is burned ; the flames to quell 
tkir water now thou diggst a well.* 

>inpare liamUyana, il IH, 23, ** Thou in vain d(*8ir<*.8t to 
let a dam when the water is gomiS Bhartrihari, iii. 
A wise man should strenuously strive after his 
'ijllbeing wliikt his body is in health, whilst decay is 
whilst his strength is unbroken, and there is no declim^ 
when the housti is in flames, what is the use of making 
"t to dig a well V 
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METRICAL TRANSLATIONS 


CLXXVIL @i 3 tl xrf 

MaMliha/i'ata xii. 3814; ii. 164. 

The dilatory men who let 
The time for action pass away, 

Though long they seeh, can seldom get 
Another opportunity. 

CLXXVIIL jprxrmptitttbe 

MaMhhdmta xi. 86. 

While yet the hours for action last 
A man should strive his ends to gain, 
That so he may not mourn in vain 
The chance away for ever past. 


CLXXIX. §teli 2 bdcrtzh&xiis the c£fn^zqumcz& xrE artion. 
MahdhMrafa Y, 1112. 

If I now take this step, what next ensues ? 

Should I forbear, what must I then expect ? 

Thus, e’er he acts, a man should well reflect, 

And weighing both the sides, his course should choose. 


CLXXX. ^ke bz 0 t rmehg fxrr Qnzt 

MahdhMrata xi. 184^, f. 

Nor valour, wealth, nor yet a band 
Of friends can bring such sure relief 
To mortals overwhelmed with grief. 

As strong and steadfast self-command. 


. FROM SANSKRIT WRITERS. 
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CLXXXL mtt ton: QTxzt 

MaMhhdmta iii. 14079 (=xi 76^, I ; xii. 12494). 

With drags the body’s pains are healed ; 

But wisdom mental anguish quells ; 

Such wholesome power in knowledge dwells. 
To grief, then, never weakly yield. 


CLXXXIL Wxz totee 0tipmar ta dxamsUxtu^. 
MaMhMmta iii. 62 ; xi. 67 ; xii. 751 ; 6497^ f. ; 12483. 

No day arrives, but as it flies, 

Of fear a hundred sources brings, 

Of grief a thousand bitter springs, 

To vex the fool, — ^but not the wise. 


OLXXXIII JEarks xrf a tom matt. 
Mahalhamta v. 993. 

The men, too high who never aim. 

For things once lost who never mourn. 
By troubles ne’er are overborne, — 
Such men the praise of wisdom claim. 


CLXXXIV. Jtppraranas ttcrt altoag^ tn bz trtt0tieb. 
Mahdhharata xii. 4148 f. 

A bounded vault the aether seems ; 

With fire the firefly seems to shine ; 

And yet no bounds the sky confine ; 

’Tis not with fire the firefly gleams. 
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So other sense-perceptions too. 

Which else might cheat, should first be "tried, 
And those which every test abide, 

Should only then be deemed as true. 

CLXXXV. Cmttmt, ani final hlz^0zhnzs0* 
MaMbMrata iii. 14085. 

What gain can discontent allay ? 

Contentment makes men truly blest. 

He who has travelled wisdom’s way 
With gladness hails th’ approaching day;, 

When he in bliss supreme shall rest. 

CLXXXVI. foolish iiscoxdzntzh ; tDi0e cxynUnt 
MaMhhamta xi. 75. 

Though proudly swells their fortune’s tide;, 
Though evermore their hoards augment, 
Unthinking men are ne’er content : 

But wise men soon are satisfied. 

CLXXXYII. 

SulMsUtarnam, 110. 

Most men the things they have, despise, 

And others which they have not, prize ; 

In winter wish for summer’s glow. 

In summer long for winter’s snow. 

CLXXXVIII. JLa happiit ^00 in th^ toxrrIJ). 
MahdlMmta xii. 6712- comp. iii. 15382t>' 

Some men by circumstance of birth 
Are happier, others more distrest ; 

But any man completely blest 
I nowhere yet have seen on eartb. 

[This verse in the original immediately precedes the next No. 


FROaU SANSKRIT WRITERS. 
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CLXXXIX, Ipteirc imixiuhU. 

Miihilhhdrnfa xiL 0713; comp. xii. 514 — 522. 

When men grow rich, for Homothing elne tlioy ])ine, 
'Jliey wonld bti kings ; * were kingly rank attoixied, 
Tiny fain wonld gods become ; were godship gained, 
They’d long to rule o’er all the race divixio. 

Ihit shouldst tlnni wealth and royal power acquii’c, 
And soaring higher yet, becomo a god, 

Y<‘a rule all Svargat by thy sovereign nod, 

Ev’n tlnai unsat(‘d, thou wouldst more desire. 


< 'XCj. S5ume. 

Mahilhhnrttfa i. 317*1 and .3513; iii. HO ff., 0715 ; xii. 513 If. j 
xii. 0000 it ; xii. 0025. 

R<‘n(‘Wcul (‘njoynnuit newer tannss, 

IJut ratln'r more, di^sin^ 

Tln^ more* by oil or wood a fin‘ 

Jh f(‘d, th(^ more it I'nrcely llatnes. 

Fools find it hart! to (|uell this pest, — 

This phigiu*, winch lasts out all man’s days, 
Which grows not old as he dtmnys : — 

Who eurt'H it, he uloiuj is blest 


* Ftanparc the PlmausHai of Kuripitles, 503 ff., whertt Kteoclt^s 
says: *^For I, o mother, will dedart^, concealing notliing ; I 
woultl go ttj the place wlierc thti stars, anti tho sun rise, and 
htmeath the t^arth, — if I weri» able to tlo these things, — in ordtir 
to posHt^ss regal |)ow(5r, the greaUmt of the deities.”— Comparts 
Mhh. V. 4507 (see below in the story of ‘‘Banjnya and Vidiila.”) 
t Tho Hindu |)ara<lims the alKitle of Intlra. 


METRICAL TRANSLATIONS 

Knie, then, thyself ; desire abate : 
Earth, all the gems her caverns hold, 
With women, cattle, stores of gold, — 
All fails one greedy man to sate. 


CXCL mils xrf : pram xrf jcoutentmrnt, 

Malictbhdmta, iii. 84. 

As fire consumes the wood from which it springs. 
So inborn greed to mortals ruin brings. 

The rich in constant dread of rulers live, 

Of water, fire, thieves, kinsmen crying Give.'’ 

Ev'n wealth itself to some men proves a bane ; 

Who dotes on it, no lasting bliss can gain. 

As flesh by denizens of earth, sea, air, — 

Beasts, fishes, birds, — is seized as dainty fare, 

So too the rich are preyed on everywhere. 

Increasing wealth to greed and folly leads, 

And meanness, pride, and fear, and sorrow breeds. 
In getting, keeping, losing wealth, what pain 
Do men endure ! They others kill for gain. 

The vain desires of mortals never rest ; 

Contentment only makes them truly blest. 

Life, beauty, youth, gold, power, we cannot keep ; 
The loss of those we love we soon must weep. 

On such-like things, from which he soon must part, 
The thoughtful man will never set his heart. 

In hoarding gold no more thy days expend ; 

Or else endure the ills that wealth attend. 

Ev'n men who wealth for pious uses win. 

Would better act, if none they sought to gain : 

'Tis wiser not with mud to soil the skin. 

Then first to soil, and then wash olf the stain. 
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CXCII. Jt tmm^ nixm l^nri) toith hie time of life. 
M(th(lhkTraf(t x. lir>, 

III youth a mau is led away 
By other thoughts, ideas, aims, 

Than those his middle life which sway : 

In age yet other schemes ho frames. 

CXCIIL ®£alth mxh pobertg, 

Maklhhlrata xii. 213, ff. 

AinaHsing wealth with care and pains, 

A man the means of action gains. 

From wealth a stream of virtuous deeds,— 

As copious rills from hills,— proceetls. 

But action halts when afliuonce fails, 

As brooks dry up wlum <lrought prevails. 

Wealth (*.V(‘ry earthly good procures, 

And h(‘avenly bliss itstdf in.sures. 

Ft)r rich imm gold, with hand profuse, 
ihm spend for every pious use.* 

The Wi'althy man has troops of friends ; 

A flattering crowd before him bunds ; 

With anhnir men his kinship claim ; 

With hommr all pronotmetj his nanu^ ; 

They call him noble, leanuMl, wise, 

And all his words as maxims prixe. 

Mon in the lap of affluence nurst 
Look down upon tlie poor as curst. 

The world disuns want a crime ; like bad 
And guilty men, the pocu' are sad. 

* Tlu‘re is nothing in the original corrosporuling to those 
two linos ; hut I assuiuo tiuit tlnur suhstanco is intixnatod in 
what precedes ; and this is confinned by what is aftervrards 
said of the poor man. 


io6 METRICAL TRANSLATIONS 

A needy man is viewed with scorn^ 

As base and vile^ though nobly born \ 

On earth his lot is joyless^, hard;, 

To him the gates of heaven are barred ; 
The rites which open wide that gate, 

The needy cannot celebrate. 

He merits most the name of lean 
Who cattle lacks, whose garb is mean, 

On whom no crowd of servants waits, 
Whose food no hungry strangers sates : ^ 

That hapless man is truly lean. 

Not he whose frame is spare and thin. 


CXCIV. gRealtk nft-eit injurimx^. 

MahahMrata xiL 6575. 

The unthinking man with whom, too kind. 
The goddess Fortune ever dwells, 

Becomes the victim of her spells ; 

As autumn's clouds the wind impels. 

She sweeps away his better mind. 

Pride, born of viewing stores of gold. 

Conceit of beauty, birth, invade 
His empty soul ; he is not made. 

He deems, like men of vulgar mould. 

He knits his brows, his lip he bites. 

At poorer men he looks askance. 

With proud contempt and angry glance, 
With threatening words their souls affrights. 


Nil habet infelix paupeitas durius in se 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. 

Juvenal, Sat. i. 3. 152 

“For unhappy poverty has in it nothing harder than this 
than that it makes men the objects of ridicule." 
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IlfiW, liciw eriiild itiiy hnnik 

On wicli a wri’lrli to look, 

Even tliringh Im o\vin'‘«l tlin goilliki* provoi’ 

On rnrii nil on vied hoorm to nhowor ? 

€X€V. mt mimt, 

A wealiliy nian not flriink with priile, 

A youili wlio fiekle folly 
A. rnler Hetnidtig eande^H vtm% 

Antoiig tlie grout ulnd(\ 


OXUVL ®lhat Uiill not nun lo to got health? 

SdfiHjmlhiiF:; ! ihainfimhutnistf 12 . 

For gcdil what will not naulalH daro ^ 

What, otlurlH, atrtjggh's, lalHMir.s Hjiun* ! 

Tiio lio.stilo wnrrior’.s ,svvord tlaw hnivi*. 
And pitingt* hiaioafh I hi* (HM-an wavi*. 

C2X(AMI. •^hr^amc. 

iii, irolliH, 

On main, in wild, tin* bold 

Will rink iln.*ir proeioiiH Hvok for g<»hl. 

0XC*V1II. 'IThc rich hath mann frienht. 

Maliithhimia ?di. 12131, 

A rieli limit k kiimfolk, wldlo ho ihrivoH, 
Till! pari of kiimiiion gladly play ; 

TliiJ pcMif iriaifH kindr**il die away 
Long iiiir Ilia day of d<*iitli arrivon. 
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METRICAL TRAMSLATIOH-S^ 


CXCIX. <i:iie satiie. 

Panchatantra i. 15. 

A wealthy man ev’n strangers treat 
As if they were his kinsmen born : 

The poor man's kindred all with scoi*J* 
His claim to kinship basely meet. 


CC. xrf th-e rirh xrften ^p^ertbtbri'f 

SubdhshitaroiavcOy 64. 

How many foolish heirs make haste 
The wealth their fathers saved to wastc^ * 
Who does not guard with care the polC 
He long has toiled to hoard himself ? 


CCL cSHf-^exaltatiou, anb cext^ute xrf xrtk^0 
Mahdlihdrata xii. 10576. 

Himself in men's esteem to raise 
On other’s faults let no one dwell ; 

But rather let a man excel 
All other men in doing well, 

And thus command the meed of praise* 

Oft worthless men, in blind conceit. 

Their own superior merits vaunt. 

And better men with failings taunt : 

Reproof themselves with scorn they moo t. 
By blameless acts alone the wise. 

Although they ne'er themselves exalt. 

Nor yet with other men find fault. 

To high esteem and honour rise. 

The odour sweet of virtuous deeds, 

Though voiceless, far and wide will fly : 


FjROM SANSJCHIT WRITERS. 
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To tell liis presence in the sky 
The noonday sun no herald needs. 

By self-applause a fool in vain 
From others glory seeks to gain ; 

But nought a wise man^s light confines : 
Though sunk within a pit it shines. 


COIL tttm to hear ill, not Qoolb, oi others. 

MaMlMo'ota v. 1380; xii. 11014. 

Of others’ ill to hear makes bad men glad ; 

To hear of others’ virtues makes them sad. 


CCIII. %]xz hai lifee, the ganh hMike, to een 0 nre nikerj?. 
MaMbhCirata i. 3079. 

In censuring others wicked men delight : 

With all good men ’tis just the opposite. 

CCIV. JRen ot titerii alotte ran appreriate merit. 

MoMbhdrata viiL 1817. 

No man can others’ merits know 
When he himself has none to show. 


CCV. ®ett 00 rion 0 ne 00 anb 0elf-iereption. 

Mahdhharata viii. 2116 ; v. 1007. 

All men are very quick to spy 
Their neighbours’ faults, but very slow 
To note their own ; when these they know, 
With self-deluding art they eye. 
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CCYl. Jften BZt xrth^r'0 imlU, hut uz ilinh to their uto 
Suhhashitclrmva, 275 . 

Men soon the faults of others learn : 

A few their virtues, too, find out ; 

But is there one — I have a doubt — 

Who can his own defects discern. 

CCVII. ® h^) hehcrlbe^t thm the mete that to in thg 
Jbrether 5 ege ? '' &c. 

(Matthew vii. 3 f.) 

MaJidhhdmta^ i. 3069. 

Thou mark’st the faults of other men. 
Although as mustard seeds minute ; 

Thine own escape thy partial ken, 

Though each in size a Bilva fruit. 

CCVIII. ®ant 4 x£ efetf-kneirielige. 
MahdhMrata i. 3074. 

Until the ugly man has scanned 
His form, as in a mirror shown, 

He deems, in fond conceit, his own 
The fairest face, in all the land. 

But when the faithful glass reveals 
How every grace and charm it wants. 

At once are silenced all his vaunts — 

The galling truth he sadly feels. 

CCIX. Cmtrnt hifffrtdt to rurc. 

Panchatantra i. 314, or 357. 

Declare what power the horn conceit 
Can drive from any creature^s mind. 


* The Bilva is the Bel, or Aegle Marmelos. 
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Ua Imrk n'rliiir4 
fill is'iriln up iia tiffh* 

W!ii!*‘ lliii'** it till* t‘> prop, 

Wliif’!i rlso tu f%*ir!li Ii'iij 4 hi ilowtnvaiii *!rop. 

Va:K. W.& gil^f .iltufif urn } ; U .ict toll bifEciilt. 
iilinpiJfMI i. HI’ I Of. 

Wlioi’V^r wi!! ofluTM Hi’«*kiri|4 iMivim% 

fli.^ tndi ii4. I'nHV—’-lior** ii!! iiiou nrv wima ; 

{fill tIiofii.t-»r!vi‘H fti virtHi% iiio^f:. no inon* 

Till* \vi.siioiii ^how tiii-’V m.inoi! to Ikivo boforo, 

ImMi urn}: lit «id bifKntH. 
vl |ci p«orm4ii*H KilitioiL) 

III ivonl^ fo vmry out n pliin, 
ifi vithy %vork for iiuy isiiui ; 
lint IlioMo tt'lio vigi lit r join with j^kill 
AJoiiit liiiril 111 iii*t ftiihl. 

c*rXfL ||ni0n if flrrngth, 

v, 13:11 If : iii, 1333; i. 511 1 3 t 

Tlu* fori^wt tliiii Hliiinln jiloni.% 

Tfiougli litnl utroiig, lUitl rooit*il fniHt, 
litiiibki long III Itravt* tho liliyii, 
fly fiiriotw gtwlii i.H «#vi»rt!irowii ; 

Wliilo iJiiit, growing by 
A iiini^n iogothor form, 

kkirh «lioltrriiig oiwtis, ili^fy thi.? Ktoriii, 

Aipl groon from agt* to ngt^ iibitio, 

Bo tiio tlto iiiiio iiloiio wJio 

lItiwi3Vi.tr briivo himaolf, liinl ws»i% 

But lucking fiiil from iitout idHc¥„ 

Falls, soon by ha»til« IiamlH. 
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But those sage kinsmen ever tb-rive. 

Like lotus flowers in blooming pride. 

Who firmly each in each confide. 

And each from each support derive. 

CCXIIL ^hz S'SCtxtB. 

Mcthdbhamta -V, 1318. 

Long threads, if all alike “they be. 

And many, even if thin, snstain. 
Unbroken, many a heavy strain : 

Of good men here an emblem see. 

CCXIY. <miz 
MahdWiarata v. 1319. 

Would kinsmen deal a deadly stroke, 

They all the common cause must aid , 
When sundered, firebrands only smoke. 

But blaze whene’er in confiact laid. 

CCXV. JttttiuaX h^ly. 

Mahdhhdrata v. 863. 

By woods unsheltered, tigers fall 
Beneath the hunter-troop^s attacks : 

And stripped of tigers, forests tall 
Soon sink before the woodman’s axe. 

Let tigers, therefore, woods defend. 

And woods to tigers shelter lend. 

CCXYI. izzB itnt to bjz 

MaJulbhdrata i, 5553 (compare i. 5627), xii. 4390. 

Let none a feeble foe despise : 

If but a little fire shorild seize 
One out of many forest trees. 

Soon low the wood in ashes lies. 


FROM SANSKRIT IVR/TKRS, 
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CCXVIL Caution in beating toitit a foe. 
Mahlhlulmta xil 5315 ; v. 1 105. 

Wlitai with a crafty fot^ thou wagent war, 

Ne'er rc^st necure because he dwells afar ; 

B\ir know, the arms of sucli a man are long, 

Wlieri stretched to wreak liis wrath on those whoVe 
done him wrong, 

COXVin. ^Ehe 0atne. 

MnMhhfnita xih 3501 (comi)are v. I3B1).) 

if thou hast cliaucc*(l to wrong a powt»rfuI foe, 

Ne’er rest secure, tln)ugh far he dwell away: 

His arm with suddcai strokes may lay th(*e low, 

Ah ItaAvks, down swooping, smib^ thedr h(*!pl(‘SH prc'y. 


(K’XIX. ^ftadiiabcUian counecL 
MdlAhhlimiti i. r)5r>3; .xii. rei(M. 

Whilst tliou dost watch thy ehamre,— with seeming care 
Tliy mortal fi>e upon thy shouhhir Inair ; 
llien iiown to earth thy habsl burden (laslii, 

Ah imm against the roeks an <*arthen vessel smash. 


CXIXX. ioamen anght to gain nnb keep their 
huobiinbo' nffectioms. 

A free, iramlaiimt of pmiwm of the Heeihn of the Moklhhdrota^ 
eMUledj the eonrermthm of Froupadl with Boitfahhloitl^ 
Hook iii., 'Vimm 14019-14721 of the Calriitta EdltmL 

[Of the two hiilies whci figure in the folhnving dialogiu), the 
first is Satyahhfmul, the wife of the renowned Krishna, the 
ally of tht? Pllndava princes ; wliile the se^cond is Draupadi 
(as she is most commonly called by her patronymic, as the 

u 
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daughter of Drupada, although her i^i'oper name 

the wife of the five Paiadava princes, Ytidhishthm 
brothers. Here we have a case of polyandry , w uc i ^ 
Mahabharata, in accomraodation to later ideas^ ani . i * 

apparently originating in. accident, "but as pre-arraiigcc in a 
former birth, although the custom is allowed by some u 
personages who appear in the poem, to have hecn one nn ^ 
memorially practised. (See my paper in the Indian Antiqiiaiy 
for September last, and Professor Williams's Indian hpic 
Poetry," pp. 99 f) Some indications of its, at least, occa- 
sional occurrence in the Punjab, in ancient times, are found 
in two passages adduced in a paper recently commmiicatetl by 
me to the “Indian Antiquary." It is worthy of remark that 
Satyahhama is represented, in the passage before ixs as seeking 
to bring her husband, Krishna, under subjection by some ot 
the philtres which she supposes Draupadi to have found 
effectual with the P%davas, although Krishna was, either at 
the time when this section of the Mahabharata was composed, 
or somewhat later, regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu, or 
of Brahma (the supreme Spirit), and (unless his deification 
was a later event, or unless his higher was not supposed 
always to permeate his human nature), might have been 
supposed, by his divine omniscience, to he incapable of decep- 
tion by the wiles of his wife. I may add that, at the time 
when the dialogue is related to have occurred, the Ptodavas 
were living in the forests, in pursuance of an engagement to 
exile themselves from their kingdom for a certain period. 
(See Williams's “Indian Epic Poetry.^' pp. 23 and 103.) The 
passage before us may, doubtless, be held to prove that, in 
ancient days, the women of India were in the habit of employ- 
ing philtres of various kinds to gain, or keep, their husbaxids' 
affections. In other respects, and irrespectively of the dutiful, 
though exaggerated, sentiments which the second speaker 
expresses, it may possess some interest as a picture of ancient 
Indian manners.] 


was Krishna), 


Two ladies fair, of high estate. 
Long parted, now a,gain had met. 
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The one herself could justly pride 
Ou being noble Krishnas bride ; 

The other ruled five princes' hearts 
With loving sway, by honest arts. 
Kcjoiced each otlier now to see, 

They huighed and chatted, full of glee. 
In thought o'er all the past they ranged, 
An<l ancient rnetnoricB intorchanged. 
When this at length had found an end, 
Th(^ former thus addrossed her friend. 


Satyabhama. 

How is it, d(‘ar(mt Krishna/ say, 

That thou thy liusbands so eanst sway, 

Those godlikiJ princes, y(aithrul, hold, 
Btn>ng-liml)ed, and ju'oud, and uncontrolled, 
Who i^ver watch thy looks, to find 
Wha.t tlioughts are passing in thy mind, 

And ne’ttr against thy rule rohel ? 

Ilevi*al, I pray, thy potent spell 
By what tlevices, what linesse, 

Canst thou their proud self-will repress, 

And make them all thy power confess i 
Where lies tliy strength ? What philtres rar«‘ 
Avail to gain tliine eml ? declare. 

Do rites, <d)latic>ns, prayers, condiUHj 
To work thy will, or lore abstruse ? 

Or is tliy grand success the fruit 
Of any drug, or herb, or root ? 

What art is thine, which fame ensures, 

And full connubial bliss secures ? 


Draupadfs propr name. Bee the prose introduction. 


METRICAL TRANSLATIONS' 

For 1 , too, seek to rule my lord : 

Thy methods tell ; thy help afford. 

These words when noble Krishna 
She spake, with grief and sorrow stirr'^< 


Krishna (Draupadi). 

Such questions vain befit not thee, 

A dame esteemed so sage to he. 

For all hut heartless wives eschew 
Those wicked arts thou hast in view. 

Could any female merit praise 

For acts so shameful, schemes so base ? 

Whene’er a hapless husband knows 
His foolish wife is one of those 
Who ply their lords with drugs and 
His soul is racked hy dire alarms. 

As any one is ill at ease 
Who in his house a serpent sees. 

How can he lead a happy life 
Who lives in dread of such a wife ? 

How many men whose wives thus sin, 

Who seek hy drugs their lords to win, 

To fell diseases fall a prey, 

Grow dropsied, leprous, pine away 
In sad and premature decay ! 

Such madness could’st thou dare to shairo ? 
For thine own lord such ills prepare ? 

No wife has e’er, hy drugs or charms. 

Won back a husband to her arms. 

Now, calmly hear how I proceed. 

Avoiding every tortuous deed. 
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I seek to win my husbands’ hearts 
By none but open, honest arts. 

And so their willing hearts I rule : 

I ne’er cajole them, or befool. 

Nor e’er on charms or drugs depend. 

Their independent wills to bend. 

From anger, pride, and passion free, 

I serve my lords most zealously. 

Without parade of fondness, still. 
Submissive, I their wish fulfil. 

By fitting gestures, gentle speech. 

And mien, and acts, my goal I reach. 

Those lords, whose glance alone could kill, 
I please with all my might and skill. 
Though they are never harsh nor rude. 

But always kind, and mild, and good, 

I act as if constrained by awe. 

And treat their slightest hint as law. 

No other object draws my love. 

On earth beneath, or heaven above. 

No handsome, wealthy, jewelled youth. 

No god, could shake my plighted troth. 

For no delight or joy I care, 

Unless my lords the pleasure share. 
Whene’er their home they chance to leave. 
Dejected, pale, I fast and grieve. 

Their homeward safe return I greet 
With sparkling eyes, and welcome meet. 
Till all their wants are well supplied, 

I never for my own provide. 

At meal times, I, without delay. 

The food they love before them lay, 

Served up in golden platters fair. 

All burnished bright with constant care. 
My bouse is clean, and fairly swept. 

Well stocked and ordered, neatly kept. 


^ J S METRICAL TRAN SLA TIONS 

As friends I own, and talk with., none 
But -virtuous women : bad I sliun. 

From all such words and acts I shrink 
As wellbred dames unseemly think. 

Loud laughter, foolish jests I hate. 

And constant loitering at the gate. 

My lords^ behests I all observe, 

From these I could not bear to swerve. 

Just issued from the bath, and bright 
In fair attire, with jewels dight, 

Before my lords’ appearing, I 
Delight their eyes to gratify. 

Whatever usage, rule or rite, 

Whatever courtly forms polite, 

My husbands’ sires observed of old, 

And they themselves in honour hold, 

All these with never-ceasing care 
I carry out ; no toil I spare. 

^ Compare the Troades of Euripides, 647 ff., where 
Andromache says of herself — 

‘7pUT0V svdcc %av XCCV ^pO(S^ 

avro rovr’ s(psX'/^Brai 
Kazag azovsiv^ ^Tig ovz hbov /jjBm, 
rovrov ^cLpBTaa m^ov Bfitiivov sv ^o/^o/g, 
s7(Fu ts (jjiXddpm ^tjXs/ojv s'tt?] 

ovz s/6s^pou/ji,7jVj 70V ^5 vouv SiddcfzccXov 
o7xohv s^ovtTcc ’^prjffrhv s^^pzovv sfiol, 

•* In the first place, where (whether a slur already attachi*.s 
to women or not,) this very conduct is sure to bring ill repute 
in its train, when one does not keep (literally, to her -who does 
not keep) at home ; giving up the desire of this, I used to stay 
within the house, and did not bring into it the clever sayiiigvS 
of women {l.e,, their gossip and romantic notions) ; but having 
my mind a good teacher by its own instinct, I was content 
with myself.^’ — Paley, 
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And here the way theii- mother shows, 

Who all the past exactly knows. 

Her will I follow ; her revere ; 

And hold the noble woman dear. 

By constant care, alertness, zeal, 

I strive to work my husbands' weal. 

Base women’s wicked arts I shun ; 

By nobler means my ends are won. 

In happier days,^‘ at sumptuous feasts 
We entertained eight thousand priests. 

Those Brahmans learn’d and grave, in state 
Their food from golden platters ate. 

And many other guests beside 
Were every clay with food supplied. 

Whate'er within our household passed. 

Was known to me from first to last. 

I knew the servants, one by one, 

And all they did or left undone. 

My husbands’ hordes of gold I knew. 

Their income, all their outlay too. 

To me they left all household cares, — 

A mass of manifold affairs. 

On me this burthen all was throwm ; 

This load I bore without a groan, 

And sacrificed my rest and ease. 

My task to end, my lords to please. 

I rose the first by dawn’s faint light. 

Retired the last to rest at night. 


* That is while the P^davas were at home, and in posses- 
sion of their dominions. Some of the preceding details also, 
tliough expressed in the present tense, should, — ^if the story is 
trO be regarded as self-consistent, be referred to this earlier 
period. 
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Sucb. are the philtres, such the spells, 

Whose power my husbands’ love compels. 

To please her lord a virtuous wife 
Should deem the object of her life. 

To him her thoughts should ever turn ; 

With love to him her heart should burn ; 

Her hope is he, her refuge, god 
And all her acts should wait his nod. 

In vain by ease is pleasure sought ; 

By pains and toil alone ’tis bought 
Strive, then, thy lord’s esteem to win ; 

A new career of love begin. 

Whene’er his step without the gate 
Is heard, start up, and on him wait. 

With cheerful tact his wishes meet, 

His palate please with viands sweet, 

His every sense with pleasure sate ; 

Within thy home a heaven create. 

So doing, thou shalt make it clear 
That he to thee is very dear ; 

And then thy love perceiving, he 
With answering love will cherish thee. 

This course will bring thee high renown. 

Thy life with bliss connubial crown. 

Compare the story of Sandili in Mahabharata xiii. 5 864 ff. ; 
and see the passages in praise of women. Nos. ccxxii. if. 


CCXXI. ^ h^rxrin^ 0 ^xbxrrtaticrn in hzx: 0an, 

MaMblm/rata v. 4494 — 4637. 

There lived a Kshatriya queen of old. 

Well known to fame, far-sighted, bold, 

Who sate in councils, heard debate 
Proceed on grave affairs of state, 


* MalialMrata xiii. 6783, 6799. 
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Who, Inlying iinirh ium! long, a ntun* 
Po,wm4i’d of rieli and variml Itm*. 

Sho dwoli with joy hiihl warV alaniis, 

And loViHl to hi‘ar of fnaiH of arms, 

Hinv KHhiitriyaV piwor tho jmmd subthu'd, 
And bit H.Hod tho mibjort fault it udc. 

It oIiiiuoih!, a fooH suporior might 
ibit’t! ovorramo hor mu in fight ; 

And all his hosi ilisjaTsing, tlrovo 
Tlio prinro in haoigu Imids t<i rove. 

Tiiorr, slunnod by fmtmto’H rrushing blow, 
He livetl, and ptnetl, in want ninl win*. 

Ih ’SjHindiiig, sad, he dtaaneil it vaifi 
To seek to raise his bead again. 

His Hpirit Stadug stt tlepreHsetl, 

Tlie inoiiier thus h*T stiu addressetl. 


VineuA. 

“ Of ail thy friemls tin* grief and bane, 

Of all thy hM*s tin* j«ty atnl gain, - 
Ni> real sort art thoti of nttni% 

No Hcion of tin* kingly line, 

A Kshatriya thou wast never btirn ; 

Of every warrior tlmu the seorn, 

Wluuns* spring si thou ? from what otiteiwi race { 
All imblt»r sires thou wouhl st disgrace. 

Who can of thee with honour Hpi?ak 
In spirit faifii, in a«*t so weak. 

Ilespoinling tlfus, lumi ihtiti nn eant 
Thy shiiiteriHl biriunes to rt*pair i 
ikmivmn titymdf no longer ; rise, 

Awake to iletsls of high emprii$e. 

Why best thou prone, fis if the dread 
Forked Imlt of heaven lunl stnick thee dead '/ 
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Start np^ aspire to high renown ; 

By knightly deeds regain thy crown. 

By force of will respect comnaand ; 

Blaze fiercely like a glowing brand.* 

Like smouldering chaff, that only smokes^ 

A weakling men’s contempt provokes. 

Whoever strikes a manly blow, 

And strives to lay his foeman low, 

Has done his duty ; though he fail, 

That failure let him ne’er bewail. 

For duty wage a constant strife ; 

Than this, what other use has life ? 

Thy pious acts have borne no fruit ; 

And cut is now thy welfare’s root. 

If all thy hopes of good are gone, 

In life why should’st thou linger on ? 

Though hardly pressed, a warrior ne’er 
Should yield to sad and weak despair. 

Though fell’d to earth, a man should seize 
With deadly grasp his foeman’s knees. 

Should drag him down with main and irxig’lit. 

And smiting, end the deadly fight. 

The sons who earn no honoured name. 

Can bring their mothers only shame. 

Whoe’er in splendour, valour, lore. 

Stands forth all other men before, 

He justly claims, — no other can, — 

The high and noble name of man. 

He’s falsely called a man, whose heart 
Is weak, who plays a woman’s part. 

* Compare Mahahharata xii. 5265; and No. ccxiv. abovo, p. 1 1 
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Oii thi« oiir i^inl roiKlifinii think ; 

We Htnnd on nffor niin h lirink* 

Frniii lenne und c’Mnntry driven, laid low, 

Of jfiy bf*reft, and plnn^iHl in \vuo, 

Aiiil wi!! then, tirvwlvHH, thns li<* low, 

Nor dan* In airike annfln*r blow f 

f railed thrf hfiji, but imw I hvo 
I bnri* the Kali a^a* in thee,* 

May woninn never br»nr a^ain 
A f^nn an lae^e, ho dire a bane ! 

BtibmiaHifan ineekne»4H, ne‘i*r ran nuHe 
The aniik, nr bring tlienj ImppiiT dnya. 

Fienn*^ etiergetir, j^lrife idttint 

Onn will ibet^ bark tby falbern tlirraie. 

Ainbiiitai only, re?itleHM, |ircitnk 
Oan lift a man above tin* rrnwd* 

Steeb tbrn, tby heart : »-a bt*rn grown, 

From bangbty fnea %vreHt bark tby «avn,'' 

Sanjava. 

What wanrtli hm i*arth, itn w'eultb, itn jnya, 

It« j'lnwer, lin Htate, iti4 glittering toyn, 

* The Kali, wdtirb in the jjri*«ent Yaga, in the liwt nf the 
four iinmengct jM*rhal« intfi which t!ie Indian nyHiem of roHmo- 
gony divitleM tin* duration of the e5ci*iting erc*ittimn Tlie first, 
or Baty% Ytiga, was the iige of jwrfeetion ; aiul cluriiig tliost^ 
which have followisl, the worhl h coneeivt*d to have bean 
uncleigoing a grinhiaJ &mrmi of detc^rioratlon to tlie axUuit of 
on#*foiirtli ill each aucceeding Yuga In the Kali age cor- 
ruption and calamity are thus ri*garib*<I im attaining their 
climax. The wont Kali iia uaetl in the text may thus be 
coMiderod m denoting an imjiermuiation or incarnation of 
all avik 
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What worth has even life — iox thee^ 

My mother, if thou hast not xne ? 

Then urge me not to peril life. 

In fruitless, bootless, desperate strife/^ 

ViDULA. 

Their lot is base, who once were greats 
But now have fallen from high estate ; 

Who, masters once, dependent now. 

To others’ wills must humbly bow. 

Whom none regards, and wlio, by need. 
Constrained, on others’ bounty feed. 

To such a servile life as now 

Thou lead’st, my son, no longer bow. 

Win back those days, — alert and brave, — 
When thou wast lord and not a slave. 

When all men watched thy kingly nod. 

And bent before thee as a god.* 

Like heavenly bliss is kingly sway. 

Like hell their lot who must obey.^- 
The prince whose arm his rule assures. 

And well his kinsfolks’ weal secures, 

He during life enjoys renown. 

And earns at length a heavenly crown. 

Yet thou continuest faint of heart. 

And wilt not act a hero’s part. 

But know, whene’er from love of life, 

A Kshatriya shrinks from battle’s strife. 

With no fierce warlike ardour burns, 

His tribe that recreant soldier spurns. 


* Compare Marm vii. 8. 

t This line, which has nothing corresponding to it in 
original, is given as a counterpart to the preceding. 
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Yet why should I my speech prolong ? 

No pleas of mine, however strong. 

Can sway, poor youth, thy wavering mind, 
To all bold action disinclined. 

Just so, no drugs his death can stay. 

Whose life is ebbing fast away. 

Yet hear another reason why 
Thou still in war thy chance should’st try. 
The foe who now usurps thy throne 
The people’s love has never known. 

Too weak to rise, — with none to guide. 
They watch the turn of fortune’s tide. 

But if men saw thee bent on war, 

AUies would flock from near and far. 

With these combined, thy plans prepare. 
Thy standa-rd raise, and war declare. 

Thy foe is mortal, bears no charm 
To guard his life from deadly harm. 

Go forward then ; to battle stride ; 

Successes yet thine arms abide. 

Thy name is Victor ; * prove thy right 
To bear it : triumph now in fight. 

Whilst thou wast but a child, of old 
A Brahman seer thy lot foretold. 

That after dire reverses, thou 

Once more in pride should’st rear thy brow. 

The sage’s word remembering, I 

Expect thy coming victory. 

But what a life is this we lead. 

Starvation dreading, sunk in need ! 


^ His name ‘^Sanjaya” means “victorious,” or “victory.” 
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What sad vicissitudes IVe seen ! 

A princess horn, a wedded queen. 
Resplendent once with jewels bright, 

My husband’s joy, my friends' delight. 

In splendour nursed, I knew no care ; 

And now I — but yet 111 not despair. 

Should’st thou continue still to see 
Thus plunged in woe thy spouse and me, 
What joy could life then have for thee ? . 

Our servants, all attached and good. 

Have left us, forced by lack of food. 

Our honoured teachers. Brahman priests, 
Enjoy no more their former feasts. 

What comfort have I yet in store ? 

Shall glad bright mornings dawn no more ? 
It rends my heart, augments my woe, 

To say a needy Brahman no.” 

In happier days my spouse and I 
A Brahman’s suit could ne'er deny. 

We stand before a trackless sea. 

We have no raft, no guide but thee. 

Be thou our pilot, steer us o’er 
And land us on a happier shore. 

A dying life is this we live ; 

Do thou full life and vigour give. 

What joy have I, if thou disgrace 
By shrinking fear thy father’s race ? 

I could not bear to see thee act 
A flatterer’s part with servile tact. 

A manly Kshatiiya, highly bom, 

All base unworthy acts should scorn ; 

By fawning, cringing aspect meek 
For others’ grace should never seek. 
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Think what our race s law requires, — 

A law observed by aU our sires, 

On all their hearts inscribed, divine. 

And why not too, engraved on thine ? 

A Kshatriya bold, with lofty brow. 

To lower men should never bow, 

But always grandly stand erect 
With conscious, noble, self-respect. 

And even when nought can doom forefend. 
Defiant let him meet his end ; 

By force be broken, — ^never bend. 


To duty. Brahmans, gods above, 

A Kshatriya bows with reverent love : 
To these alone he homage pays ; 

All humbler men he lord-like sways.” 


Sanjaya. 

Thou hast a hard, an iron heart. 

And play’st no loving mothers' part, — 

True daughter of a warrior line ; 

A fierce unbending soul is thine. 

To all thy Kshatriya instincts true. 

Thou dost not yield to love its due ; 

Nor seek to guard me as thy one 
Supreme delight, thine only son ! 

But spurr st me on, devoid of ruth, — 

As if I were an alien youth, — 

To join again in hopeless strife, 

And all in vain to peril life. 

What worth would earth, its wealth, its joys. 
Its power, its state, its glittering toys,- — 


++■ 
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What worth would life — possess for thee. 
My mother, if thou hadst not me ? ” ^ 


ViBTJLA. 

'' Life has two aims, — with zeal pursued 
By thoughtful men, — the right, the good.*f 
These worthy ends of life to gain 
IVe urged thee on, as yet in vain. 

The time has come, the favoured day 
For action, — long it may not stay ; — 
Improve it e’er it pass away : 

Thy fame is perilled by delay. 

Should I to warn thee now decline, 

I’d show a fondness asinine. J 

Thou cravest love, then prove thy right 
To be indeed my heart’s delight. 

When thou shalt play the hero’s part, 

I then will clasp thee to my heart. 

The Kshatriya race was formed for fight. 

In martial deeds should take delight ; 

And heaven is earned by warriors all. 

By those who conquer, those who fall.” 

Sanjaya. 

'' I lack all means, have no allies 
To aid my hostile enterprise. 


* In the original these ideas are repeated here. 

Blmrma and Artlia, or Duty, and Prosperity. 

This follows the original : “ Were I not to address thee, 
when thou art affected by infamy, this would be the weak, 
causeless, fondness of a she-ass.” 
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From home and empire rudely driven, 

My forces into fragments riven, — 

How can I face my conquering foe, 

Or tliinb, iinliclped, to lay him low ? 

Alone, could even a giant hope 
With fierce embattled hosts to cope ? 

But thou art fertile in resource ; 

Do thou direct and shape my course. 

Thou bidd’st me now the strife renew ; 

What thou commandest, I will do/^ 

ViDULA. 

Lt‘.t not thine ancient ill success 
In war, my sou, thy soul depress. 

To self-distrust no longer yield ; 

Once more thy sceptre hoj)o to wield. 

Misfortune lasts not always long ; 

'‘Phe strong grow Wisak, the wcjak grow strong."'^ 

(Jompan^ Hophoclcs, Elvrira, 9ir> - 

w CdpffvH. roTg avroTrf/ ro/ 

ou% abrhi aJil baifj^Cmv ^irapmTanT, 

But, oh, d(^ur [sistiu*], he of good couragt^ : th<‘ same d(}it) 
does not always attend on tint sanui ptu’sons.*’ 

And Euripides, Jimmies FumL% 101 — 

xdfMvovm yap roi xal ffporSjv a} 

KaJ oOx a/i/ 

[^«// r’ iVTV^ovvng bid riXovg ovz thrvyjT^^ 
i^krarat yap wdvr^ dnt aKKy\km biya, 
ouTOf dvijp apKfrog krig iXr/V/ 
mmOiv mh rd 3* dvopi^ dvbphg xaxoD. 

For the calamities of mortals too cease 5 and tlic blasts 
of the winds have not always the same strength, [and tlu^ 
prosperous do not prosper in the end]. For all things 
separate themselves from each other. But he is the best man 
whc» always trusts in liope ; while despair is a quality of a 
weak man.’^ 


r 
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But trust not chance ; by strife alone, 
And toil, canst thou regain thine own. 

Heroic men, awake, alert, 

Spring up, and all their force exert. 
Tlesolved to win, with stubborn will, 
Despising risk, and braving ill. 

They never rest, but struggle on 
Till all the good they seek is won. 

A well-starred prince, religious, wise. 

To high estate must surely rise. 

On such smiles, benignly bright. 

As rising suns the Orient light. 

But listen yet, while I reveal 
How thou with other men should'st deal ; 
How thou with art, and tact, and skill, 
May'st always mould them to thy will. 

By varying means may’st all persuade. 

Thy will to work, thy schemes to aid. 
Men’s several natures sharply note. 

The various loves on which they dote, 
Gold, splendour, pleasure, honour, fame, 
Revenge, and every other aim ; — 

These mark, indulge, to these give scope : 
And swaying all by fear and hope, 

Their passions use to serve thine ends. 

To thwart thy foes, attach thy friends. 

By such means, too, the wise man knows 
To sow dissension ’mong his foes. 

And, never, son, evince alarm, 

Whate er may rise to threaten harm. 

A ruler fear should never know. 

Or, if he feels, should never show ; 



* The goddess of good fortune. 
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For if 1x3 sliowH he clanger dreads, 

0*er all Inn host a panic spreads. 

Fve shown thee how, if thou wilt dare, 

Thou inay’st thy Iosscbs yet repair. 

Tve stirrcul tlicc tip to flee from shame, 

To gain thyself a glorious name. 

I’ve sought thy sold with hope t’ inspire, 

With martial glow thy breast to fire. 

Fve told th(‘e liow, though now forlorn, 

Thou want for future glory born. 

And now, my son, at length arise, 

Arise, and snatch tins cmvicd prize. 

Now, last of all, my si'.cnd. hear, 

That tlx)U no inon». may’st <louht or fear. 

We yni possess, to thee \uiknown, 

Ljirge. treasures, known to nu^ alone'. 

Ami many hundred friimds nunain, 

<}o<h1 frieiKls, who’ VO borne misfortuntfs strain, 
Whom no ntverse of ours eouhl shaki?, 

Wlio (common cause with us will make ;™ 
They Hurctly will not h*avt^ us now, 

When fortune etanes to crown thy hrow. 

What neoil for inori*, my son, what nee<U 
Ho on to fight, and victory speeil !” 

Han JAVA. 

'M) tliou, thy races joy and pride, 

Heroic mother, sagest guide, 

Fond prophetess of coming good, 

How tliou hast roused my timid mood 1 
Whilst tliou didst strive, in long discourse, 

My languid soul to nerve with force, 
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In war of words I strove in vain 
O’er thee the mastery to gain. 

For thou couldst all my pleas refute^ 

And leave me stunned, abashed, and 
With thee to lead, sustain, and cheex'. 

How can I longer shrink or fear ? 

Drunk with the nectar of thy word. 

To superhuman valour stirred, 

I must, with thee to show the W’’ay, 

Impossibilities essay. 

I will not see the ocean whelm * 

My own, my dear, paternal realm, 

But lift it high above the wave, 

Yea death itself with joy will brave 
My cherished heritage to save.” 

Thus by his mother’s tauntings stungj. 

By these her exhortations fired, 

Away the youth his weakness flung. 

And snatched the prize her soul desired. 

[The women of Eajputana, as represented l>y (Joloiud 
in his “Annals and Antiquities of Bajastha^xx clmptiT 

xxiii. pp. 607, ff.), maintain in more recent tiirteti the ciiaractin^ 
of heroism ascribed to Vidula in his passage of tlx e Mahabhfimtii, 
I give a few extracts. Yol. i. p. 607, f. C’est aux hommw il 


^ The original verse (4634), literally translakjtl, ruiw 
thus : — “ This earth must be supported in the water, I xmiMt 
die, (plunging) down into an abyss, or precixxiee/' Thin in 
thus explained by the Commentator: “This la.nd, my paterinil 
kingdom, sinking as it were in the water, . . . miwt bif niip- 

ported by me, or the sunken kingdom must l>e rained ; or I 
must die in the gulf called battle j and xxot thuyi reiiiiiiii 
inactive.” Supposing the word earth ” to stand for the 
world, the phrase might perhaps be understoocl of a 
human effort, as I have done in the lines wliiclx precodt*. 
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fairc ihn grandoB choses ; c’cst aux fennmcs a Ins inspiro.r/ is a 
maxim to wlucli every Eajpoot cavalier would Buljscrihe, with 
whom the age of chivalry in not fled, though ages of oppression 
have piiased over him. He knows there is no retreat into which 
the report (^f a gallant action will not penetrate, and set fair 
hearts in motion to bo the objects of his search.*' P. G IO. *Mnke 
the ancient Germans or Scandinavians, the Rfijpoot consults 
luT in every transaction ; from her ordinary actions he draws 
the omens of succeHs, and ho appends to her name the epitlu^t 
of dca;/, or godlike.’* P. G13, will the annals of any 

nation afford more numerous or more sublime instances of 
female devotion, than those of the Rajpoots ; and such wouhl 
never have be(m recorded, were not tlu^ incentive likedy to be, 
rev<*red and folIow{‘d.” P. 014. ‘^The annals of no nation on 
earth r<icord a rnon^ (mnobling or more magnanimous instance 
of Ptnnule loyalty than that exemplified liy Dmvuhle, mother 
of the Binafur brothers,” T. (517. ** Dewulde says, would 

that th(‘. gods had ma<1e m<*, barnm, that I had n(‘ver borne 
sons who thus abandon tlui paths of tlu^ Rajpoots, and refuse 
to smujour tlu’ir princi^ in danger.” P. G25. ‘‘ wi) 

calh^l upon to give a i>endant for Lucrid-ia, it would bit found 
in the <|mu*n of Ganore,” who tint story tells, clothed h(‘r 
e.n<*my, tlu‘ Klian who sought to marry hiT, in poisomtd gar- 
ments, wliich causitil him to die in great agony, and tlum 
threw herself from tint batthtnumts of tint fortr(‘HH. P. {>3;i 
‘‘The Rajpoot mother claims lier full shant in the glory of Intr 
son, who imlnbitg at tint maternal fount tint first rudiments of 
cliivalry ; and the importance of this parental instruction can- 
not be better illustrated than in the ever riaairring simile, 
make tliy mother's milk resplendent,” &c.] 

CCXXII. Ilraiec of toomcn, 

Mithmaraia 1 3027 if. Hee xiiL078l ff.^xiL 5501 ff;iiL 13661 ffi 

[These linc« havci been partially and differently versifitul in 
my “Religious and Moral Sentimemts metrically rondenid 
from Banakrit Writers,” j). 05.] 

That damo deserves the name of wife 

Whose husband is her breath of life, 
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Who, versed in all indoor affairs^ 

Her lord relieves of household cares ; 

Who fills his house, a mother prond, 

With children bright, a merry crowd. 

A wife is half the man, transcends 
In value far all other friends. 

She every earthly blessing brings. 

And even redemption from her springs. 

Who on him ever fondly dotes. 

To him her being all devotes ; 

The men possessed of virtuous wives 
Can lead at home religious lives. 

They need not to the woods repair. 

And merit seek through hardships there. 

A happy, joyful life they lead ; 

Their undertakings all succeed. 

In lonely hours, companions bright, 

These charming women give deliglit ; 

Like fathers wise, in duty tried. 

To virtuous acts they prompt and guide. 
Whene’er we suffer pain and grief. 

Like mothers kind they bring reliefit 

The weary man whom toils oppress. 

When travelling. through life’s wilderness, 

* Four stages in the religious life of a Brahman, viz., those 
of the student, householder, anchorite, and mendicant, are 
recognised by Indian writers, and the last are generally 
regarded as representing an advance in perfection. In two 
passages, however, of the Mahabharata xii. 343 ff., 652 ff., 
preference is given to the householder’s life, as more excellout 
than all the others ; and an abandonment of domestic life is 
characterised as folly. I have introduced this sentiment here, 
although it is not expressed in the original of the passages 
translated. 

t “ When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A veritable angel thou.” — S ir Walter Scott. 
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Finds in his spouse a place of rest, 

And there abides, refreshed and blest. 

When men at length this life forsake, 

And other forms of being take, 

Then too do faithful wives pursue 
Tlieir husbands all their wanderings through. 
The wife who first departs, awaits 
Her lord’s approach at Hades* gates ; 

When ho dies fimt, the faithful wife 
To join her spouse, resigns her life. 


The fallowing is another translation of part of one of tlic same 

laiHHUgeH. 

Mahlhlulratit i. 3028. 

Our lovci thes(^ Hwtsitly-speakiug vvorrum gain ; 

WIhui nii(;n ani all alone, companions hriglit, 

In <luiy, wist? to j\idg(^ ami gtiido aright, 

Kind tender mothers in distress ami pain. 

Tint wif(* is half tin* man, his priceless fri<‘ml ; 

Of phniHun^, virUu*, wealtli, lus constant source ; 

A help and stay along liis earthly course ; 

Through life unchanging, y(?a, beyond its t*ml 

CUXXIII. ‘iEhc 0nmc. 

MahiihMnitti xii. 3497 If. 

Although with children bright it teems, 

Ami full of light and gladne.ss seemH, 

A man’s abotle, without a wife, 

Is empty, lacks its real life. 

The housewift; makes the house ; bereft 
Of her, a gloomy waste *tis left 
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That man is truly blest whose wife, 

With ever sympathetic heart. 

Shares all his weal and woe ; takes part 
In all th' events that stir his life ; 

Is filled with joy when lie is glad, 

And plunged in grief when he is sad. 
Laments whene’er his home he leaves, 

His safe return with joy perceives, 

With gentle words his anger stills. 

And all her tasks with love fulfils- 

Her husband’s chiefest treasnre, friend, 

And comrade to his journey’s end, — 

A wife in duty aids her lord. 

With gold she helps to swell his hoard ; 
Assists in all his hours of joy. 

And seeks to spare him all annoy. 

A spouse devoted, tender, kind. 

Bears all her husband’s wants in mind, 
Consults his ease, his wisHes meets, 

With smiles his advent ever greets. 

He knows, when forced abroad to roam, 
That all is safe, with her at home. 

In doubt, in fear, in want, in grief. 

He turns to her, and finds relief. 

When racked by pain, by sickness worn, 
By outrage stung, by angtxish torn. 
Disturbed, perplexed, oppressed, forlorn, 
Men find their spouses’ love and skill 
The surest cure for every ill. 

The luckless wight who lacks a wife, 

And leads a doleful single life. 

Should leave his home, and cheerless dwell 
In s^ome secluded forest dell. 
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And there ahonld Hpc'iid his days and ni<j^Iits 
In fastings pcnuince, paiiifnl rites,- — 

For now, withont a helpmate dear, 

1 1 is house is but a dt'sert drear. 

WIm tlnui would live without a wife- 

Hih house h joy and light and life? 

Wit!) hcT the |KK>reHt hut will please, 

And want and toil be borne with ease. 
Without her spacious gihlc*d halls 
PosHcsB no charm,— all splendour palls. 


(X.’XXIV. IThc bachelor onin half a man. 

Ih'ilhimt Fhumd ii. 2, 1. 

A nuui is only half a )na,n, his life 
Is not a wlioli\ lUilil he finds a wife. 

His housi‘ is like a. gra.veyard, sad and still, 
Till gltjefid cliildren all its ehninh(*rs fill. 


CTXX V. The beet cure for misfortune. 
MaJAhhih'(tf(t Hi. 2. *^25. 

Thou Hayi'si right; fm* all tla^ ills of life 
No cure <*xiHts, my fair tau‘, lik<* a wife. 


FCXXVL jpetoarb of a luife^o bebotion. 

ii, 24, 20 (Ikaub. <sL) Mnhlhhhuftd xiii. 2 11H> ; 
iiL 13G49“ f. 

Thai wife to blisH <*eh‘Hfial soairs, 

Whose loving care her lonl thdighte, 
Although she shuns all holy rites, 

And never any goil ailures. 
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CCXXVIL ffitxramt natealls jrattiits. 

MTicliclihctJcatihoj, Act iv. 

MeHj seeking knowledge, long must strive, 
And over many volumes pore : 

But favoured women all their lore, 
Unsought, from nature’s grace derive. 


CCXXYIII. ®xrmm’0 
Mahclblidrata xiii. 2236 ff. 

[I have above and elsewhere quoted from this great poem 
passages in which the fair sex is cordially eulc)gi55cd, directl}^ 
or indirectly. The following picture, though in some respects 
it is flattering to women, as testifying to their great clevcu’iu^ss 
and Prowers of allurement, is otherwise far from laudatory. 
The fair sex, however, need not be vindicato<l against this 
representation. As the names of the Indian sophists referred 
to in these lines are not familiar to the English rciader, I 
have substituted that of Macchiavelli.] 

Deej) steeped in Macchiavellian wiles, 

Witli those that smile a woman smiles, 

With those that weep dissolves in tears, 

The sad with words of comfort cheers. 

By loving tones the hostile gains. 

And thus firm hold on men attains, — 

Her action suiting well to all 
Th' occasions that can e’er befall. 

As words of truth she praises lies. 

As arrant falsehood truth decries, 

And, mistress of deceptive sleight. 

Treats right as wrong, and wrong as right. 

All powers which wizard demons old. 

Of whom such wondrous tales are told. 

Displayed the gods themselves to cheat, 
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To blind, elude, and so defeat, — 

Such fascinating powers we find 
In artful women all combined. 

So skilfully they men deceive. 

So well their viewless nets can weave. 

That few whom once these syrens clasp. 

Can soon escape their magic grasp. 

Yet, once their earlier ardour cooled. 

They jilt the men they’ve thus befooled ; 
And fickly newer objects seek 
To suit their changing passion’s freak. 

Such charmers well to guide and guard, 

For men must prove a task too hard. 

CCXXIX. ^ in prnrnnt^ rnnrxrrb in a family* 
Atharm Feda iii. 30. 1. 

Within this house, by this my spell, 

I concord, union, peace, create ; 

That none may more another hate ; 

But all in love together dwell. 

Let these, the sons, their sire obey. 

And ne’er their mother’s word gainsay. 
Let this fair wife, with aspect bright. 

And honied words her lord delight. 

Let brothers mutual lancour shun. 

And sister sister kindly treat. 

Let each the rest with accents sweet 
Address, and all in heart be one. 

CCXXX. g^ 0 mptian nf a jnni king. 
MaMMhmta xii. 3450, &c. {see Appendix). 

That man alone a crown should wear 
Who’s skilled his land to rule and shield ; 
For princely power is hard to wield — 

A load which few can fitly bear. 
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That king his duty comprehends 
Who well the poor and helpless tends, 
Who wipes away the orphan’s tears, 

Who gently calms the widow’s fears, 

Who, like a father, joy imparts, 

And peace, to all his people’s hearts ; 

On vicious men and women frowns, 

The learn’d and wise with honour crowns ; 
Who well and wisely gifts on those 
Whose merits claim reward, bestows ; 

His people rightly guides and schools. 

On all impressing virtue’s rules ; 

Who day by day the gods adores. 

With offerings meet their gi-ace implores, 
Whose vigorous arm his realm protects. 
And all insulting foes subjects ; 

Who yet the laws of war observes. 

And ne’er from knightly honour swerves. 


CCXXXI. gelf'Omjcjxrcst must pxzcziz othzx zoncpxzsis, 

Mahctblulmia ii. 194 ; v. 1150 ff. ; 1157; 1162 ; 4332 ff. ; 
sdi. 2599 f. ; Manu vii. 44. 

The king who long aspires to rule, 

Must all his lawless passions school. 

Whoever these neglects to sway 
Soon sees his empire pass away ; 

While he who well himself commands 
Can wisely govern all his lands. 

For lust and anger men delude, 

And draw them from proper good. 

But he who these two foes enchains, 

A world-wide empire surely gains. 

This lofty rank, this envied state, 

This power to fix each subject’s fate, 
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Usurped "by base and wicked kings, 
On men dire woe and ruin brings. 


Whoe’er would ample wealth amass, — 
In virtue other men surpass, — 

In check must all his senses hold ; 
When these are ever well controlled, 

In strength the understanding grows. 
As fire by fuel brightly glows. 


But men whom lawless passions sway 
To swift destruction fall a prey, 

As steeds uncurbed, in wild career 
Dash down to earth their charioteer. 


The prince who fails himself to school 
His ministers can never rule ; 

And he his foes can ne’er defeat 
His ministers who has not beat. 


A monarch first himself must school, 
Then seek his court and camp to rule ; 
Must first subdue himself in fight. 

And then march forth his foes to smite. 
For who can other men subject 
Who has not first his passions checked ? 


Kind fortune on that monarch waits 
Who first his fierce desires abates, 

Who rules his ministers, and wields 
The rod which good from bad men shields. 
Who first investigates the facts. 

And then deliberately acts. 
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CCXXXII. JEercs shottlii b£ stobm to igitorant 
MaMhhdmta iii. 1055. 

When men from want of knowledge sin, 
A prince to such should mercy show ; 

For skill the right and wrong to know 
For simple men is hard to win. 


CCXXXIII Jt king 0 Jb^st ixz^^nxzs mxh 
MaMhliamta ii. 2020, 

Though other treasures kings may boast, 

Of gems and gold a glittering hoard, 

The richest far is he, the lord 
Of stalwart men, a numerous host. 

Amid impending war's alarms, 

Though round us lofty castles rise. 

The fort that best assault defies 
Is formed by manly warriors’ arms. 

CCXXXIV. %i%txt tffxizQ wxiz ^gammitjcrnn:/' &c. 

Bilhana in ^arngadhara! s Paddhati, Swmanyalcctvi- 
pusamsa 13 ( 12 ). 

Without a bard his deeds to sing 
Can any prince be known to fame ? 

Of old lived many a valiant king 
Of whom we know not even the name ! 

CCXXXY. ^otz ci homz, 

Pancliatantm v. 49 ; iii. 92 (Bombay Edition). 

Not such is even the bliss of heaven 
As that which fills the breast of men 
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To whom, long abHcnt, now ’tis given 
Their country once to sec again, 

Their childhood’s home, their natal plaei*, 
However poor, or mean, or base. 


CCXXXVI. SlntntbcUcb incn '0 horizon conlrncteb* 
Panchafautm i. 21. 

Th’ incurious men at home wlio dwell, 

And foreign realms, with all their store 
Of various wonders, ne’er (‘X])lorc, 

Arc simply frogs within a well 


(rXXXVlL Ujolt al 0 O shall ilncll b^ith the lamb/' 

(Isaiah xi. 0.) 

Mahiihluinttti .xiii. <551. 

With serpcaitH weasids kindly l>lay, 

Ami harmh*ss iigea’s sport with deer ; 

The herinit’s holy presemu* ju^ar 
Turns hat(* to hn'c^^-^drivt^s fear away. 


(H’XXXVIll TEhc 0 aint shoulb patinitlu abait the hour of 
\xw beparturr. 

Mtmu vi. 45 ; Mahflh/fdrata xii. Hl)21h 

Let not the hermit long for death, 

Nor cling h) this t(*rrestrial stiitc : 

Their lords’ behestH m servants wait, 

Bo let him, called, resign Ins breath. 
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CCXXXIX. mh^t i 0 injuxims, thmxgh hzixr. ts to 
bz abmtiixntei. 

(SL Matthew xviii. 8 f.) 

Bhagavata Furclna vii. ^5 ^ - 

That alien man who blessings brings# 

The wise with love parental greet , 

But like a dire disease will treat ^ 

The son from whom destruction springs. 

Thy limb unsound, although with pain» 

Lop off, remove the noxious taint 
Which renders all thy body faint. 

That thus the whole may strength regain. 


CCXL. ttxr hmcrur in hx& oinn fouutri)/' 

Dnshtdnta ^ataha^ 76. 

A man in whom his kindred see 

One like themselves, of common moxikl, 

May yet by thoughtful strangers be 
Among the great and wise enrolled. 

In Vishnu clowns a herdsman saw, 

Gods viewed the lord of all with awe* 
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('(’XLL Jlsitit nnb ^itibha ; or the 3Eni)inn ^imeon."^ 

(Lfdiiit Plstara^ hi IHblioiliem TruUmy p. 1115 ff.) 

In the Lalitu Vintara—a leg(*n{lary liistory in prone and 
verse of the life of Buddha, thegre^at In<liau vSaint, and fouiuler 
of tlie religion which bears his namii— it is ndakul that a 
Bislii, or inspired sage, named Asita, who dwidt on the skirts 
of the Himalaya mountains, became informed, by the occurrence 
(if a variety of portents, of tins birth of the future lavrgiver, as 
tlie son of King Suthlhddana, in the city of Kapilavastu, in 
Northern India, and went to pay his homage to the infant. I 
have tritsd to reproduce the legend in the following verscss. 
llus similarity of some of the incidents to portions cd’ the 
narrative in tins second ehapttsr of St Luk(s’s Gosp{sl, vtsrses 
25, ff., will strike tins readtsr. 

I may nnmtion that tins Ihiddhist books speak also of earli(sr 
Buddhas, that tins word nnnum the (snligliUsmsd,'^ or, “ the 
intelligent,’’ and that Ihiddha also bor<s tins appelhitions of 
Gautama, ainl of srikyusinha, and srd<yamuui ■ /.r., the lion, 
and the <levot(Hs, of tins trilse of tins Sfikyas, to which Ins 
belonged, 

That I have not at all exaggerated tins (sxpiHsKsionH in tins 
text which speak of Ihuhlha as a d(sliv(srer or n‘d(s(sm(*r, or 
Msimilated his (sharact(sr more tlian was justifiahle to tins 
Christian <‘oiscepticm of a saviour, will Ins clear to any one. who 
can examiins the origitml for himself. Kumdrila Bhatia, a 
renowntsd Brahmanical opponesnt of the BuddhistH, whihs 
charging Btidtlha with prtssumpiiou and transgressiem of the 
rules of his caste in ^wsuming the functions of a rtsligious 
teacher (with winch, as belonging to the Kshatriya, and not 
to tins Brahmanical, clasH, he had no right to interforts), ascriboB 
to him these words— ** Bet all the tsvlls (or sins) bowing from 
the corruption of the Kali agts'* (the ftuirth, or most degene- 
ratts, ages of the world) ^*fa!l upon mts ; but let the wtmltl Ins 
re(h*em(s{l 1 If we might jinlge from this passage, it would 
KtHsm that tins character of a vicaritnis rotleemcsr wiie claimed 

^ This, and the next piece, are reprinted fr<»m my ‘'Original Banskrit 
Texts/’ &«., Vid. ii., pp. 404 if. 

K 
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by, or at least ascribed to, Buddha. I am informed by Mr R. 
C, Childers, however, that in his opinion the idea of Buddhas 
having suffered vicariously for the sins of men is foreign to 
Buddhism, and indeed, opposed to the whole spirit mid ten- 
dency of the system. 

Another valued correspondent, Professor K B. Cowell, is 
unable to think that the sentiment ascribed to Buddlia by 
KiimMla is foreign to his system, as it is thoroughly in accord- 
ance with the idea of the six pfiramitas. He does not understand 
it as implying any theological notion of vicarious atonement, 
but rather the enthusiastic utterance of liighly-strung moral 
sympathy and charity ; aiid would compare it with St Paul's 
words in Romans ix. 3, and explain each in just tlie same way as, 
Jie thinks, Chrysostom does. He further refers to the existence 
of numerous Buddhist stories in the Katlutsarit-Hfigara, among 
which is one from Ivi. 153, viz., the story of the disobedient 
son with a red-hot iron wheel on his head, and he says — 
‘^Papino hiyc 'pi (vi^) muchyantam prithvyam tat-pEtiikair api, 
fl pilpa-kshayam etad me chakram bhrAmyatu mhrdhani.'' 
“ Let other sinners on earth bo freed from their sins ; and 
until the removal of [their] sin let this wlioel turn round upon 
my head." In either case it is only a wish, and it is not pre- 
tended that it really had, or ever could have, any effect on other 
men. It only expresses a perfection of charity. The same 
idea (borrowed, as Dr Cowell supposes, from Buddha), occurs 
in the Bh%avata Purina, ix. ch. 21. The ‘‘immortal word" 
(amntam vachah) contained in the 1 2th verse, and Ji8cribe<l to 
the pious and boncvolout King liantideva,^ — who himself 
endured hunger and thirst to redieve others,— is as follows : 
na kdnmje gatim lhardt imrdin a^hf(mldhi-yuMdtn tqmmif’- 
hhamm Dd. drtim prapadge ^kkUa-dcluihhljthn antak'dhiia yena 
hhmvnty aduhlcMh, “1 desire not from God that highest 
state which is attended with the eight perfections ; nor do I 
ask to be exempted from future births. I seek to Iiv{» within 
all corporeal beings, and endure their pains, that so they may 
bo freed from sulfering.” On this the commentator annotates 
thus : Para - duhldiMahishnutayil sarvesklm (IuWmm maijatn 
hhokium dMsie, . . . aMdla’dehabhdjdm drtmC* dnhkham ial 
tad-hlwktri-rUpeim antahsthitah'^ sann aknn pntpitdye 
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prfqimtytlm ity evam Icdmaye, ‘‘Being unable (in tliouglit) t(» 
endure the sufferings of others, he desires himself to endurt^ 
the sufferings of all ... I desire, in the form of each sufferer, 
living within him, to undergo the sufferings of them all’’ 

On Himalaya’s lonely steep 
There lived of old a holy sage, 

Of shrivelled form, and bent with age, 

Inured to meditation deep. 

He — when great Buddha had been born, 

The glory of tlic f^fikya race, 

Endowed with every holy grace, 

To save the suffering world forlorn — 

Beheld strange potents, signs which taught 
Tim wise that that auspicious time 
Had witnessed some event sublime, 

With universal bh^ssing fraught. 

The sky with hosts of gods was tlironged : 

H(i heard their voices Buddha’s nanui 
Kesounding loud with glad acclaim, 

And clear e.xtdting shouts prolongtHl. 

The cause, exploring, far and wide 
The sage’s visioii ranged ; with awti 
Within a cradle laid he saw 
Far oft' the babe, the f^akyas’ pride. 

With longing seized this child to view 
At hand, and clasp, and homage pay, 

Athwart the sky he took his way, 

By magic art, and swan-like flew ; 

And caiiie to King f^uddhodau’s gates, 

And entrance craved — Go, royal page, 

And tell thy lord an ancient sago 
To sec the king permission waits.” 
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The page obeyed, and joined his hat^ds 
Before the prince, and said — A- sage, 

Of shrivelled form, and bowed wibli age 

Before the gate, my sovereign, stands, 

'' And humbly asks to see the king/^ 

To whom ^uddhodan cried— We greet 
All such with joy ; with honour meet 

The holy man before us bring.” 

The saint beside the monarch stood. 

And spake his blessing — Thine Toe health, 
With length of life, and might, and. wealth ; 

And ever seek thy people's good.” 

With all due forms, and meet respect. 

The king received the holy man. 

And made him sit ; and then began — 

'' Great sage, I do not recollect 

‘‘That I thy venerable face 
Have ever seen before ; allow 
Me then to ask what brings thee now 

From thy far-distant dwelling place. 

“ To see thy babe,” the saint replies, 

“ I come from Himalaya’s steeps. 

The king rejoined — “ My infant sleeps ; 

A moment wait until he rise.” 


“Such great ones ne’er,” the Bishi spake, 
“ In torpor long their senses steep. 

Nor softly love luxurious sleep ; 

The infant prince will soon awake.” 
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Tlie wondrous child, alert to rise, 

At will Ins slumbers light dispelled. 

His fatlier's arms the infant held 
Before the sage's longirig eyes. 

The babe beholding, passing bright, 

Mort‘. glorious than the race divine. 

And markcnl with every noble sign,* 

The saint was whelmed with deep delight ; 


And crying — Lo ! an infant graced 
With every charm of form T greet f 
He fell before the Ihiddha's feet, 

With fingers joined, and round him paced.*}* 


Next round the liabe his arms he wound, 
Ami '' he said, of two careers 

Of fame awaits in coming years 
The child in whom tlu‘se signs are found. 


If such an om» at honui alml(‘. 

Ho shall be(*oim‘ a king, whose sway 
Huprium^ a mighty arm’d array 
On earth shall siablisli far and wi<le. 


* Oi^rtain corpt^reid marks an* suppoHinl hy Indian writers 
to indicates the future greatm^ss of thus<% childr(*n in whom 
they a|)p(mr. Of thesi*, thirty-two primary, and eighty 
He«*oiu!ary, marks, are referrml to in the original us hthug visible 
en Biuldha^s pi^rson. 

f The word here!, imperft^ctly translated, means, according 
ti» Professor IL H. Wilson's Dictionary, “reverential saluta' 
tion, by circumambulating a pm’son or object, keeping tlui 
right side towanls them/' 
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“ If, spuming worldly pomp as vain, 

He choose to lead a joyless life, 

And wander forth from home and wife, 
He then a Buddha’s rank shall gain.” 

He spoke, and on the infant gazed, 

When tears suffused his aged eyes; 

His bosom heaved with heavy sighs ; 
When King ^uddhodan asked, amazed — 

Say, holy man, what makes thee weep, 
And deeply sigh ? Does any fate 
Malign the royal child await \ 

May heavenly powers my infant keep ! ” 

For thy fair infant’s weal no fears 
Disturb me, king,” the Eishi cried ; 

No ill can such a child betide ; 

My own sad lot commands my tears. 

'' In every grace complete, thy son, 

Of truth shall perfect insight* gain, 
And far sublimer fame attain 
Than ever lawgiver has won. 

He such a wheel'f* of sacred lore 
Shall speed on earth to roll, as yet 


* The term here translated “ insight is derived from the 
same root as the word Buddha,” and means “ intelligence,” 
or enlightenment.” 

t The term thus rendered, dlmrmacliolzm^ expresses a some- 
what singular figure. It literally denotes the “ wheel of the 
law,” or the “wheel of righteousness,” or the “wheel of 
religion.” See, however, on the sense of dhammachakha, Mr 
Childers’s Pali Dictionary. He renders it “ dominion of the 
law.” In Eohtlingk and Eoth’s Sanskrit Lexicon, one of the 
senses assigned to chakra (wheel) is the “wheel of the monarch 
rolling over the lands ; dominion.” 
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Hath never been in motion set 
By prioBt, or nage, or god before. 

The world of men and gods to blcsn, 

The way of rent and peace to teach, 

A holy law thy son shall preach — 

A law of stainless righteotisncss. 

'' By him shall suffering men bo freed 
From weakness, sieknoss, pain, and grief, 

From all the ills shall find relief 
Whu*h hatred, lov(^, illusion breed 

His hand shall loose tin* chains of all 
Who groan in fleshly bonds confined ; 

With healing touch the wounds shall bind 
or tlH)S(‘. whom jiaiifs sharp arrows gall 

His potent wonls shall put to flight 
The dull array of h*adeu clouds 
Whi<;h h(‘lpli!ss mortals’ vision shrouds, 

And ch^ar their intidccinal sight, 

** By him shall num wlio, now untaught, 

In devimiB paths of error stray, 
led to find a perfect way— 

To final calm^ at last lat brought. 

* The word in the original is nimhm, a term of which tlm 
senses is disput(td -Hom<; Hcliolars <»«t(‘i*nnng it to mean ahsolut^^ 
annihilation ; others explaining it as tlie extinction of passion, 
the attainimmt of perftjct dispassion, Mr ( duhlers iidorms me 
that he considers nbriimt to signify active Idiss <in earth for a 
brief periisl, IoIIow^mI (upon death) hy total annihilation. Hee 
a letter from him on this subject in No, 62 of Triibner’s 
Literary Record for Octoln^r IHTft, p, 27. See also the long 
article in his Pali Dictionary on the word nibhlnam^ the Ihdi 
form for nirvdmtin. 
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“ But once, 0 king, in many ycare. 

The figtree* somewhere flowers perhaps ; 

So after countless ages’ lapse, 

A Buddha once on earth appears. 

“ And now, at length, this blessed time 
Has come ; for he who cradled lies 
An infant there before thine eyes 
Shall be a Buddha in his prime. 

“ Full, perfect insight gaining, he 
Shall rescue endless myriads tost 
On life’s rough ocean waves, and lost, 

“And grant them immortirlity.f 

“ But I am old, and frail, and worn, 

I shall not live the day to see 
When this thy wondrous child shall free 
From woe the suffering world forlorn. 

“ ’Tis this mine own unhappy fatt! 

Which bids me mourn, and wcoj), and sigh ; 
The Buddha’s triumph now is nigh. 

But ah ! for me it comes too late ! ” 

When thus the aged saint, inspired. 

Had all the infant’s greatness told. 

The king his wondrous son extolled. 

And sang, with pious ardour fired — 


♦ The tree referred to in the original is the Udumhara, the 
Ficits glmerata. 

t The word so rendered is in the original amrita, commonly 
understood as translated. The Pali form is amaia, which Mr 
Childers, in his Dictionary, s.v., says means nirviliuL Sec the 
preceding note. 
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Thee, child, iK immortals womhip all, 
The great pliysician, bora to cun* 

All ills that hapless men endure ; 

I, too, before thee, prostratii fall" 

And now— his errand <lone — the sage 
Dismissed with gifts, and honour due, 
Atliwart the lether Bvvan-like flew, 
And reached again his hermitage. 
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The Etoayana, as is well known to students of Indian lit- 
erature, relates the adventures of Eama, son of the king of 
Ayodhya (Oude), who,in consequence of a domestic intrigue, be- 
came an exile from his country, and wandered about the southern 
regions of India, in company with his brother Lakshmana and 
his wife Sita. Sita was carried off by Eavana, king of the 
Eakshasas (demons or goblins), to his capital, Lanka, in the 
island of Ceylon. Ultimately, Eavana was slain in battle by 
Eama, who (according, at least, to the poem in its existing, 
and perhaps interpolated, form) was an incarnation of the 
supreme god Vishnu, and Sita was rescued. Etoa returned 
to Ayodhya after his father’s death, and succeeded him on the 
throne,. The legend now freely translated is taken from the 
supplementary book of the Eamayana, the TJttara Kanda, 
chapter 17, and relates a passage in the earlier life of Eavana. 
Vedavati, the heroine of the story, agreeably to the Indian 
theory of the transmigration of souls, was subsequently re-born 
in the form of Sita. 

Where, clothed in everlasting snow, 

Himalayas giant peaks arise 
Against the ambient azure skies i 
And bright as molten silver glow — 

While, far beneath, the solitudes 
Are gi'een with Devadaru* woods — 

It chanced that once the demon lord 
Who ruled in Lanka’s isle afar. 

And, mounted on his airy car. 

These northern tracts sublime explored, 

Alighted there upon the ground 
And roamed those forests wild around. 


* Pimis devadaru which signifies the “divine tree;” the 
Deodar, a magnificent tree, both in height and girth. 
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And, lo, he aaw u nmicieti, fair 
And brilliant aa a ^a>ddef4a, c'lnd 
In garb aBcetic, rmh*. and wad, 
Deform witli Hqtmlid matted hair: 
And all at once with imnaion hred, 
T!h! damHelH aecret thun itK|nired: 


How in it, tidl me, lovtdy maid— 
WhoHo virgin charniH Htibdne the heart, 
Whose ibrm with every gnu’o of art 
In gold and gems Hh<mld Ik* nrrayiKl— 
Thou dost this doleful garb nsHurm^ 

Which ill b(‘Ht*en]iH tijy youthful hlocau ? 


** Whose <laugln<u* art thou i What hath letl 
Thy choice to sucli a lih* au.Hl(*re ? 

<) hli‘Ht w<*r(* he whoio, lady (Uuir 
Anti beauteous, iluni Hhtudtl’st tleign to wts! !’ 
Him, tluly liouourtKl as a gut'st, 

Th(^ fair as<*efie tluw athlrt'SHtsl : 


My faihto’ w^is a lioly sage : 

From him I sprang ns, calm, and thnid 
To earthly aims ami jt^ys, ht* ri*ml 
TIf eternal VtKlas halltavtsl page : 

11a* Vtace wltieli H{Kjk«* within thtr bt}t>k 
In mt‘ a form eorport*al tot>k. 


** The gods, eimmouretl, all aspirtsl 
Tlie liomnir of my hami to gain ; 
llieir ardttni pittas were urgt*d in vain ; 
A loftittr aim my father fired ; 

For he liml vowetl, with lawful priths 
I could he tinly Vishnu s hritle. 
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‘^Incensed at Lis rejection, one 

Among the suitors, proud but base, 

The chieftain of the Daitya race * 
Avenged the slight the sage had shown ; 
By night he nigh my father crept, 

And vilely slew him while he slept. 

That I my sire’s high aim may gain, 

And win great Vishnu for my lord, 

I lead this life, by thee abhorred. 

Of hard austerity and pain ; 

And, till the god himself impart, 

I wed his image in my heart. 

I know thee, Ravan, who thou art ; 

By virtue of this life austere. 

All secret things to me are clear ; 

I bid thee hence ; avaunt, depart ! ” 

But by the maiden’s charms subdued, 

The demon still his suit pursued. 

Proud art thou, lady fair, whose soul 
So high aspires ; but such sublime 
Devotion suits not well thy prime, 

Nor stern and painful self-control. 

The old may so their days employ ; 

But thou should’st live for love and joy. 

I am the lord of Lanka’s isle ; 

Thy peerless charms my bosom fire : 

If thou wilt crown my heart’s desire, 
And ever on me sweetly smile. 

Then thou, my favoured queen, shalt know 
The bliss that power and wealth bestow. 


The Daityas in character correspond with the Titans of 
the Greeks. 
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** And wlio is Vishnn, pray, ck’cluns 

Whose form thy fancy paints so bright ? 
Can he in prowess, grandeur, might, 

And magic gifts with me compfire ? 

A phantoHi vain no longer chase, 

Tlie offer of my lovi^ embrace/* 


To whom the holy nuud replied— * 

** Presumptuous fiend, thy boast is loud. 
No voice but thine, profanely proud, 
Hath ever Vishnu’s miglit defied ; 

Heaven, earth, and h<^ll, all own him lord - 
By all their ho.sts and pow(‘rH atlon'd/’ 


Hhe spakcj ; th(‘ fiend witli rag<^ was fired : 
The <lams(Ts hair h(‘ nidely gnisp<*d ; 
by his hafod fing(n*s elaspiul, 

Slut tor(‘ h(‘r locks, atnl cri(*<l, inspinMl 
“ fi’luH insult T may not survive*: 

I enter mov this fire, aliv<*. 


** Vet though I di(*, I ou(*(‘ again 

Shall live to renanpelise this wnUig. 

And thiuigli my V(‘ng«‘anee slumbm* long. 
My plot IS works their tneed shall gaitt, 

And 1 shall reappear on i*arth, 

A virgin fair of rttyal birth/* 

Sin* (‘eased. With fixi‘d r(‘Holv(t to di<‘, 

The tire site i*ntered, calm, elate**, 

When all at once, ti» ct‘lel>rate 
Tliis deed Inaaac, from tin* sky 
There* fi*l! a shower of fragrant flowers, 
Ilained down by gods from heavenly Isavers. 
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Nor was this maid^s prediction vain. 

Attaining all her hearths desire, 

As Sita she was born again, 

The daughter of a royal sire, 

And won great Kama for her lord, 

Whom men as Vishnu’s Self adored. 

And now the demon-king profane. 

Whose coming doom had been foretold 
By that insulted maid of old. 

By Kama’s hand in fight was slain. 

For how could hellish power withstand 
Incarnate Vishnu’s murderous brand ? 
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SKETCHES OF DIFFERENT DEITIES AS REPRE- 
SENTED IN THE HYMNS OF THE RIGVEDA/ 

CCXLIIL Danxna. 

Ix), renred of old by hands <livine, 

High towers in heaven a palace fair ; 

Its roof a thoiiHaiul colimma bear : 

A thousand portals round it shine. 

Within, enthroned in god-like state, 

Sits Vannia, in goklen shcon : 

To work his will, with reverent rni(‘U, 

His angel hosts around him wait. 

When I belield this vision bright, 

1 (h‘emcd the god was clad in flame, 

Such radiance from his prusenci^ canu‘, 

Ami overpowercu] my aching sight. 

Each morn whtni Ushas starts from sleep, 

Hi* mounts his car, wliich ghnuns with gold : 
All Worlds before him lie unrolletl, 

As o’er tlie sky his coursers swee{). 

The righteous lord the sceptre wields, 

Siijireme, id’ universal sway ; 

His law both men and gods obey : 

To his liecrei* tlie haughtii‘.Ht yields. 

Ho 8prt*iul the earth atul watery waste ; 

He reared the sky; he batle tin*, sun 

* Thrsc Bketclics are reprinteil from tlie fifth volume of my 
Original Sanskrit Texts,’’ &c. 
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His sliining circuit daily run : 

In him the worlds are all embraced. 

By his decree the radiant moon 

Moves through the nightly sky serene, 
And planets sparkle round their queen ; 
But 'whither have they fled at noon ! 

The rivers flow at his request ; 

And yet — admire his wondrous skill 
The ocean-bed they never fill, 

Although their currents never rest. 

The path of sMps across the sea, 

The soaring eagle’s flight he knows ; “f* 
The course of every wind that blows. 
And all that was or is to be. 

Descending, ceaseless, from the sky. 

His angels glide this world around : 

As far as earth’s remotest hound. 
All-scanning, range their thousand eyes. 

This mighty lord who rules on high. 

Though closely veiled from mortal gaze, 
All men’s most secret acts surveys : 

He, ever far, is ever ‘nigh. 


* In Indian mythology the moon is a god, not a goddess ; 
hut I have in this line adhered to the customary English 
poetical phraseology. 

t Compare Proverbs xxx. 18 — There he three things which 
are too wonderful for me ; yea, four which I know not : 19. 
The way of an eagle in the air ; the way of a serpent upon a 
rock ; the way of a ship in the midst of the sea ; <fec. 
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Two tliink they ai'c not overheard. 

Who sit and plot as if alone ; 

Their fancied secrets all are known ; 
Unseen, the. god is there, a third. 

Whoe’er should think his way to wing, 
And lurk unknown beyond the sky ; 
Yet could not there elude the eye, 
And grasp, of Varnna, the king. 


For all within tlie vast expanse 

Of air that heaven and earth divides, 
WhatcHT above the heaven abides, 
Li{*s ()p(‘n to his piercing glance. 


'J'he ceasehsss witikings all lie sees, 
And counts, of cvcTy mortal’s eyes ; 
In vain to move a (rrc‘aturo tri(‘s, 
Unless the god the pow(‘r decr<K‘s. 


’fo thoughtful men, who truth disccn-n, 
And deeply things divine (‘xplorci, 
The god reveals his hid<len lore ; 
But fools his secrets may not learn. 


lie murks the good and ill within 

The hearts of men; — the falser and true 
Discerns with never-erring view : 

He hates deceit, chastisers sin. 

His viewless bonds, than cords and gyves 
More hard to burst, the wicked bind ; 

In vain, within their folds confined, 

To cast them off the sinner strives. 

L 
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And yet the god will not refuse 
His grace to one who inly moans, 

When fetter-boimd, his errors owns, 

And for forgiveness meekly sues. 

But where is, lord, thy friendship now 
Thine ancient kindness, 0 restore ; 

May we, so dear to thee of yore, 

No longer dread thy frowning brow. 

Thine ire we did not madly brave, 

Nor break thy laws in wanton mood ; 

We fell by wrath, dice, wine, subdues !, 
Forgive us, gracious lord, and save. 

Absolve us from the guilt, we pray, 

Of all the sins our fathers wrought, + 

And sins which we commit in thought, 
And speech, and act, from day to (iay. 

From dire disease preserve us fre(3, 

Nor doom us to the house of clay 
Before our shrivelling frames decay : 

A good old age yet let us see. 

In vain shall hostile shafts assail 

The man thy shielding arm defcnuls : 
Secure, no wrong he apprehends, 

Safe as if cased in iron mail. 

As mother birds their pinions spread 

To guard from harm their cowering hroexi ; 
Do thou, O lord, most great and good, 
Preserve from all the ills we dread. 


* Compare Psalms Ixxxix. 49 ; xxv. 6 ; and Ixxxv. 5. 
t See Exodus xx. 5 ; Deuteronomy v. 9 ; and Ezekiel xviii. 1 ff. 
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Many of the ideas in the preceding sketch are derived from 

the following hymn : — 

Afharmveda, iv. IG. 

The mighty lord on high our deeds, as if at hand, ospies; 

The gods know all men do, tliough men would fain thcnr 
acts disguise : 

Whoever stands, whoever moves, or steals from plac(‘. to 
place, 

Or hides him in his secret cell, — the gods his movements 
trace, 

Wherevtn: two together plot, and deem they are alone, 

King Varuna is there, a third, and all their schemes ar(^ 
known. 

This earth is his, to him belong those vast and boundless 
skies ; 

Both s(?as within him rest, and yet in that small pool In^ 

li(‘S. 

Wlioevcr far l)eyoud t.hc sky slundd think his way to 
wing, 

He could not there elude the grasp of Vanina the king. 

His spies, descending from tlie skies, glide all this world 
around ; 

Their thousand (‘yes all-scanning sweep to cartli s remotest 
bound. 

What(U‘r exists in heaven and earth, whate’er beyond 
the skies, 

Before the eyes of Varuna, the king, unfoldtHl lies. 

The c(‘aseless winkings all be counts of every mortaFs 
c‘yijs, 

Ho wields this universal frame as gamester throws liis 
dice. 

Tliose knotted nooses which thou fling’st, 0 god, the bad 
to snare, 

All liars let them overtake, but all the truthful spare. 
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i. Imitation of Ind.m to the Sacrifice^ 

Hear, Indra, mighty thunderer, hear. 
Great regent of the middle sphere : 

List, while we sweetly sing thy praise. 
In new and well-constrncted lays, 

Hymns deftly framed by poet skilled, 

As artizans a chariot build. 

Come, Indra, come, thou much invoked 
Our potent hymn thy steeds has yoked ; 
Thy golden car already waits 
Thy pleasure at thy palace gates. 

Friend Indra, from the sky descend. 

Thy course propitious hither bend ; 

Come straight, and let no rival priest 
Prevail to draw thee from our feast. 

Let no one catch thee unawares. 

Like bird the artful fowler snares. 

All is prepared ; the soma draught 
Is sweet as thou hast ever quaffed : 

And we will feed with corn, and tend. 
Thy coursers at their journey's end. 

But, Indra, though of us thou thinkest, 
And our oblations gladly drinkest. 

We, mortal men, can only share 
A humble portion of thy care. 

We know how many potent ties 
Enchain thee in thy paradise. 

Thou hast at home a lovely wife. 

The joy and solace of thy life ; 

Thou hast a ceaseless round of joys 
Which all thy circling hours employs, 
Joys such as gods immortal know, 
IJnguessed by mortals here below. 
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But, brother Indra, come, benign. 

Accept our gifts, thou friend divine. 

Come, Indra, come in eager haste, 

Our hymns to hear, our food to taste. 

Like lover lured by female charms. 

Who rushes to his dear one’s arms. 

Accept our sweet and grateful song. 

Come, we will not detain thee long, 

ii. Indm's Birth. 

Hear, Indra, while thy birth we sing, 

Thy deeds, thy greatness, glorious king. 

Oltl father Sky^ and mother Earth, 

Both quaked, confounded, at thy birth. 

The Sky exclaimed, at that great sight, 

Thy father was a stalwart wight; 

Of most consummate skill was he. 

The god whose genius fashioned thee.” 

Tins infaiit, of unrivalled force, 

Sprang forth from a transcendant sources 
A blessed motluir bon*, the chihl, 

And fondly on her offspring smiled ; 

Foretelling then, with pride ami joy, 

The might and glory of the boy. 

He needed not a tedious length 
Of autumns to mature his strength. 

His force he felt as soorx as born, 

And laughcil all hostile powers to acorn. 
Grasping his deadly shafts, in pridci 
Of prowess, thus the infant cried : 

Where, mother, dwell those warriors fierce, 
Whoso haughty hearts these bolts must pierce T 
And when tliy fatlior proved thy foe, 

Thy fury, Indra, laid him low. 


Dyaiis « Zsvg. 
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Who vainly sought thy life to take, 

Then thou didst sleep, when thou didst wake ? 
Who, Indra, in his vengeful mood, 

Thy mother doomed to widowhood ? 

What god stood by, thy wrath to fire. 

When seizing by the foot thy sire. 

Thou smot’st him dead, in youthful ire ? 

iii. Indra'S Arrival. 

Fulfilling now our ardent prayer, 

The god approaches through the air. 

On, on, he comes, majestic, bright ; 

Our longed-for friend appears in sight. 

His brilliant form, beheld afar, 

Towers stately on his golden car. 

Fair sun-like lustre, god-like grace. 

And martial fire, illume his face. 

Yet not one form alone he bears ; 

But various shapes of glory wears, 

His aspects, changing at his will. 

Transmuted, yet resplendent still. 

In war-like semblance see him stand. 

Red lightnings wielding in his hand. 

The heavenly steeds, his shining team, 

With all the peacock^s colours gleam. 
Resistless, snorting, on they fly, 

As swift as thought, across the sky ; 

And soon bring nigh their mighty lord, 

To us, his friends, a friend adored. 

Now Indra from the sky descends ; 

Yes, yes, to us his way he wends. 

Although we see him not, we know 
He now is present here below. 

Within our hallowed precincts placed, 

He longs our grateful feast to taste. 
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iv. Imlra Invited to Drink the So7}m Dnuujht 

Thou, Indra, oft of old hast quaffed, 

With keen delight, our Soma draught 
All gods delicious Soma love ; 

Btit thou, all other gods above. 

Thy inothor knew how well this juice 
Was fitted for her infants use. 

Into a cup she crnslied the sap, 

Which tliou didst sip upon her lap. 

Yes, Indra, on tliy natal morn, 

The very hour that thou wast born, 

Tliou didst those jovial tastes display, 
Which still survive in strength to-day. 
And once, thou prince of gonial souls, 
Me.n say thou drained’st thirty bowls. 

To thee th(^ Roma-dniughts proceed. 

As streamlets to the lake they feed, 

Or rivers to th(^ 0C(‘an speed. 

Our cu)) is foaming to the brim, 

With Horna. pri'ssed to souml of hymn. 
Cou\i\ drink, thy utmost craving slake, 
Like thirsty stag in forest lakt». 

Or bull that roatns in arid waste, 

And burns the cooling brook to taste. 
Imhdge thy taste*, and <|uaff*at will ; 
Drink, drink again, profusely swill ; 

Drink, tliy capacious stomach fill. 

V. Pram of Horna. 

This Soma is a god ; ho cures 
T he sliarpest ills that man endures. 

He heals the sick, the sad ho cheers, 

Ho nerves the weak, dispels their fears, 
The faint witli martial ardour fires, 

Witli lofty thoughts the bard inspires, 
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The soul from earth to heaven he lifts'- 
So great and wondrous are his gifts. 

Men feel the god within their veins. 

And cry in loud exulting strains : 

WeVe quaffed the Soma bright, 

And are immortal grown ; 

WeVe entered into light. 

And all the gods have known. 

Nought mortal now can harm, 

Or foeman vex us more ? 

Through thee beyond alarm, 

Immortal god, we soar.'' 

The gods themselves with pleasure feel 
King Soma's influence o'er them steal ; 
And Indra once, as bards have told. 
Thus sung in merry mood of old. 


vi. IrdroHs Drinldng Song, 

Yes, yes, I will be generous now, 

And grant the bard a horse and cow ; 
For haven't I quaffed the Soma draught 
These draughts impel me with the force 
Of blasts that sweep in furious course ; 
For haven't I quaffed the Soma draught 
They drive me like a car that speeds, 
Then whirled along by flying steeds. 
These hymns approach me fondly now. 
As hastes to calf the mother cow. 

I turn them over, as I muse. 

As carpenter the log he hews. 

The tribes of men, the nations all, 

I count as something very small. 

Both worlds, how vast soe'er they be. 
Don't equal even the half of me. 
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The heaven in greatness I surpass. 

And this broad earth, though vast her mass. 
Come, let me as a plaything seize. 

And toss her wheresoe’er I please. 

Come, let me smite with vigorous blow. 

And send her flying too and fro. 

My half is in the heavenly sphere ; 

I’ve drawn the other half down here. 

How great my glory and my power 1 
^ Aloft into the skies I tower. 

I’m ready now to mount in air. 

Oblations to the gods to bear : 

For haven’t I quaffed the Soma draught ? 

vii. Indra Drinks the Libation. 

And not in vain the mortal prays. 

For nothing loth the god obeys : 

The proffered bowl he takes. 

Well trained the generous juice to drain, 

He quaffs it once, he quaffs again, 

Till all his thirst he slakes. 

And soon its power the Soma shows. 

Through Indra’s veins the influence flows, 

With fervour flushed he stands; 

His forehead glows, his eyes are fired, 

His mighty frame with force inspired, 

His towering form expands. 

He straightway calls his brave allies. 

To valorous deeds exhorts, and cries : — 

"" Stride, Vishnu, forward stride. 

Come, Maruts, forth with me to war, 

See yonder Vritra stands afar, 

* Tlie demon who personifies drought — called also Sushna 
and AM. 
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And waits the coming of my car : 
We soon shall crush his pride/’ 


viii. Indra, attended hj the Mamts, sets out to 
encounter Vritra. 

Amid the plaudits long and loud, 

Which burst from all the heavenly crowd, 
Charmed by the sweet and magic sound 
Of hymns pronounced by bards renowned, 
Viewed by admiring troops of friends, • 

The valiant god his car ascends. 

Swept by his fervid, bounding steeds. 
Athwart the sky the hero speeds. 

The Marut hosts his escort form, 

Impetuous spirits of the storm. 

On flashing lightning-cars they ride. 

And gleam in warlike pomp and pride : 
Each head a golden helmet crests, 

And glittering mail adorns their brea>sts. 
Spears on their shoulders rest, their Kands 
Bear arrows, bows, and lightning braxids. 
Bright tinkling anklets deck their feet. 

And thought than they is not more fleet. 
Like lion’s roar their voice of doom. 

With iron force their teeth consume. 

The hills, the earth itself, they shake ; 

All creatures at their coming quake. 

Their headlong fury none can stay. 

All obstacles are swept away. 

The forest's leafy monarchs tall 
Before their onset crashing fall. 

As when, in fierce, destructive mood. 

Wild elephants invade a wood. 
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ix. IndnCs Cimflici tcith VAtra, 

Who is it that, without alarm, 

Defies the might of Tndra's arm ; 

That stands and sees without dismay 
Tlie approaching Maruts* dread array, 

That does not shun in wild affright, 

The terrors of the deadly fight ? 

’Tis Vritra ; ho whose magic powers 
From (mrth withhold the genial showers, 

Of mortal men the foe malign, 

And rival of the race divine, 

Whose demon hosts from age to age 
With Jndra war unceasing wage ; 

Who, times unnumbered, cnished and slain, 
Is (wor Ticwly born again ; 

And evermore renews tlui strife 
In wliich ugain he forfiiits life. 
l\*rch(Ml on n. Kt(‘(‘p aculal lunght, 

Shone Vritra's statidy fortr<\ss bright. 

Upon th(i wall, in martial mood, 

'I’he bold gigantic (hunon stood, 

Confiding in his magic arts, 

And arnu'd with store of fiiny darts. 

And ihvn was seen a <lreadful sight, 

When god and demon nn^t in fight. 

His sharpest missiles Vritra shot, 

His tlninderbolts and lightnings hot 
lh‘ hurk*d as thick as rain. 

Tlu! goil his fierct‘Ht rage dtdietl, 

His blunted wcuipons glanced aside, 

At Imira launched in vain. 

When thus he long had vainly toiled, 

When all his weapons had recoiled, 

His final efForis ha<l been foiled, 

And all Ins force consumed, — 

In gloomy and despairing mood, 
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The bafHed demon helpless stood. 

And knew his end was doomed. 

The lightnings then began to 
The direful thunderbolts to crasli;> 

By Indra proudly hurled. 

The gods themselves with awe weire stilled, 
And stood aghast, and terror filled 
The universal world. 

Even Tvashtri sage, whose master liand 
Had forged the bolts his art had j>laiii>.ed. 
Who well their temper knew, — - 
Quailed when he heard the dreadful clang, 
That through the quivering welkixx rang, 
As o’er the sky they flew. 

And who the arrowy shower could stand 
Discharged by Indra’s red right lia^rid. 

The thunderbolts with hundred joints. 

The iron shafts with thousand points. 

Which blaze and hiss athwart the sky. 

Swift to their mark unerring fly. 

And lay the proudest foeman low. 

With sudden and resistless blow, 

Whose very sound could put to flight 
The fools who dare the thunderer’^s might \ 
And soon the knell of Vritra’s doom 
Was sounded by the clang and boom 
Of Indra’s iron shower. 

Pierced, cloven, crushed, with homicl yell, 
The dying demon headlong fell 
Down from his cloud-built tower. 

Now, bound by Sushna’s spell no more. 

The clouds discharge their liquid store ; 
And, long by torrid sunbeams bated. 

The plains by copious showers are slaked. 
The rivers swell, and seaward sweep 
Their turbid torrents broad and deep. 
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The peasant views with deep deliglit, 

And thankful heart, the auspicious siglit. 
His leafless fields so sere and sad, 

Will soon with waving crops be clad ; 

And mother earth, now brown and bare, 

A robe of brilliant green will wear. 

And now the clouds disperse, the blue 
Of heaven once more comes forth to view. 
The sun shines out, all nature smiles, 
Redeemed from Vritra’s power anti wiles. 
The gods with gratulations meet, 

And loud acclaim, the victor greet ; 

While Indra's mortal votaries sing 
The praises of their friend and king. 

The frogs, too, dormant long, awake, 

And floating on the brimming lake, 

In loud responsive croak unite, 

And swell tlie chorus of delight. 


X. IndnCs Grmtnuss. 

What po(‘t now, what sage of old, 

The gn^atiu'SH of that god liath told, 

Who from his body vast gave birth 
To father sky and mother earth, 

Who hung the heavens in empty space, 

And gave the earth a stable base. 

Who framed and lighted up the sun, 

And made a patli for him to run ; 

Whose power transcendent, since tlicir birth 
Asunder holds the heaven anti earth, 

Ah chariot wheels are kept apart 
By axles framed by workrxiau’s art ? 

In greatness who with him can vie 
Wlio fills the eartlg the air, the sky ; 
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Whose presence, unperceived, extends 
Bej^ond the world^s remotest ends ? 

A hundred earths, if such there be, 

A hundred skies, fall short of thee ; 

A thousand suns would not outshine 
The effulgence of thy light divine. 

The worlds, which mortals boundless deem, 
To thee but as a handful seem. 

Thou, Indra, art without a peer. 

On earth, in yonder heavenly sphere. 

Thee, god, such matchless powers adorn. 
That thou without a foe wast born. 

Thou art the universal lord. 

By gods revered, by men adored. 

Should all the other gods conspire. 

They could not frustrate thy desire. 

The circling years, which wear away 
All else, to thee bring no decay ; 

Thou bloomest on in youthful force. 

While countless ages run their course. 

Un vexed by cares, or fears, or strife. 

In bliss serene flows on thy life. 


xi. loidra’s relations to his JVoTshipjpers. 

Thou, Indra, art a friend, a brother, 

A kinsman dear, a father, mother. 

Though thou hast troops of friends, yet we 
Can boast no other friend but thee. 

With this our hymn thy skirt we grasp. 

As boys their fathers’ garments clasp ; 

Our ardent prayers thy form embrace, 

As women’s arms their lords enlace ; 

They round thee cling with gentle force. 
Like saddle-girth about a horse. 
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With faith we claim thine aid divine, 

For thou art ours, and we are thine. 

Thou art not deaf ; though far away, 

Thou hearest all, whatever we pray. 

And be not like a lazy priest. 

Who battens at the dainty feast, 

Sits still in self-indulgent ease, 

And only cares himself to please. 

Come, dole not out with niggard hand 
The brilliant boons at thy command. 

Thy gracious hands are wont to grant 
Profusely all thy servants %vant. 

Why is it, tlicn, thou sittest still, 

And dost not now our hopes fulfil ? 

If I were thou, and thou wei't I, 

My suppliant should not vainly cry. 

Wert thou a mortal, I divine, 

In want I ne’er would let thee pine. 

Had I, like the<i, unbounded ])ower, 

.1 wealth on all my friends would shower. 
HIkhI wealth, as trees, when shaktai, rain 
Tludr ripe fruit dowii upon the })lain. 

Thy strong right hand, great god, w(} hold 
With eager grasp, imploring gold. 

Thou canst our longings all fulfil, 

If such shall only be thy will. 

Like headlong bulTB, thy matchless force 
Strikers all things down that bar thy cours(‘. 
Art thou to gracious deeds inclined 
Then who shall make th(*e change* thy mind ‘i 
Abundant aids shoot forth from thee, 

As leafy boughs from vigorous tree. 

To wifeless men thou givest wives, 

And joyful rnak'st their joyless lives. 

Thou givest sons, courageous, strong, 

To guard their aged sires from wrong. 
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Lands, jewels, horses, herds of kane. 

All kinds of wealth are gifts of thine. 

Thy friend is never slain; his might 
Is never worsted in the fight. 

Yes, those who in the battlers shock, 

Thine aid, victorious god, invoke, 

With force inspired, with deafening shout 
Of triumph, put their foes to rotit. 

Thou blessest those thy praise who sing. 

And plenteous gifts devoutly bring ; 

But thou chastisest all the proud, 

The niggard, and the faithless crowd, 

Who thine existence doubt, and cry 
In scorn, No Indra rules on high.” 

The rich can ne’er thy favourites be, 

The rich who never think of thee. 

When storms are lulled, and skies are bright, 
Wine-swillers treat thee with despite. 

When clouds collect, and thunders roar. 

The scoffers tremble and adore. 

No deed is done but thou dost see ; 

No word is said unheard by thee. 

The fates of mortals thou dost wield. 

To thy decree the strongest yield. 

Thou dost the high and fierce abase. 

The lowly raisest in their place. 

But thy true friends secure repose. 

By thee redeemed from all their woes. 

From straits brought forth to ample room. 

To glorious light from thickest gloom. 

And thou dost view "with special grace 
The fair-complexioned Aryan race. 

Who own the gods, their laws obey. 

And pious homage duly pay. 

Thou giv’st us horses, cattle, gold. 

As thou didst give our sires of old. 
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Thou sweep’ st away the dark-skinned brood, 
Inhuman, lawless, senseless, rude, 

Who know not Indra, hate his friends, 

And spoil the race which he defends. 

Chase far away, the robbers, chase, 

Slay those barbarians, black and base ; 

And save us, Indra, from the spite 
Of sprites that haunt us in the night, 

Our rites disturb by contact vile, 

Our hallowed offerings defile. 

Preserve us, friend, dispel our fears, 

And let us live a hundred years. 

And when our earthly course we’ve rim. 

And gained the region of the Sun, 

Then let us live in ceaseless glee. 

Sweet nectar quaffing there with thee. 


CCXLV. JJarjaniia, the Slain (Kah. 
Mgveda v. 83. 

Parjanya laud with praises meet. 

The fertilizing god extol. 

And bless, of living things the soul, 

WhoBc advent men, exulting, greet. 

Like steeds' a charioteer has spurred, 

His watery scouts before him fly. 

Far off, within the darkening sky, 

Tlic thundering lion’s roar is heard. 

Fierce blow the blasts, the lightnings flash, 
Men, cattle, flee in wild affright. 

Avenging bolts the wicked smite ; 

The guiltless quake to hear the crash. 

M 
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Malignant demons stricken lie ; 

The forest's leafy monarchs tall 
Convulsed^ uprooted, prostrate fall, 

Whene’er Parjanya passes hy. 

Speed on thy car, Parjanya, haste. 

And, as thou sweepest o’er the sky, 

Thine ample waterskins untie. 

To slake with showers the thirsty waste. 

Now forth let swollen streamlets hurst. 

And o’er the withered meadows flow ; 

Let plants their quickening influence know ; 
And pining cattle quench their thirst. 

Thy wondrous might, O god, declare ; 

With verdure bright the earth adorn. 

Clothe far and wide the fields with corn. 

And food for all the world prepare. 

But oh, we pray, Parjanya kind, 

Since now our harvests, drenched with rain. 
Bright sunbeams fain would see again, 

Thy waterskins no more unbind. 

CCXLYL lata nr lagu, th^ Wiith ©nh. 
Eigvedax. 168. 

King Vata’s car my hymn extols. 

Which thundering, crashing, onward rolls. 

Its bounding steeds now soaring high, — 
With ruddy glow it tints the sky ; 

Again a lower path it keeps. 

And clouds of dust before it sweeps. 

As maidens after lovers haste. 

By kindred hosts the god is chased ; 
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While round him floats the impetuous throng, 
His stately car is borne along. 

Pursuing still his airy way^ 

Ho never rests on any day. 

Primeval, changeless, old ally 
Of waters streaming through the sky, 

This god was born, — we know not where, — 
Within the boundless realms of air. 

No power may e'er this lord control, 

Of other gods the breath, the soul, 

Of all existing things the source, 

Who, where he wills, directs his course. 

His voice is heard in breeze and storm, 

But who hath ever seen his form ? 

CCXLVII. iht §xxn. 

Rigveda i. 50. 

By lustrous hcral<lH led on high. 

The omniscient Sun ascends the sky, 

His glory drawing every eye. 

All-seeing Sun, the stars so bright, 

Which gleamed throughout the sombre night, 
Now scared, like thieves, slink fust away. 
Quenched by the splendour of thy ray. 

Thy beams to men thy presence show ; 

Like blazing fires they seem to glow. 
Conspicuous, rapid, source of light, 

Thou makest all the welkin bright. 

In sight of gods and mortal eyes. 

In sight of heaven, thou scaFst the skies. 
Bright god, thou scann’st with searching ken, 
The doings all of busy men. 

Thou stridest o'er the sky ; thy rays 
Create, and measure out, our days ; 

Thine eye all living things surveys. 
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Seven lucid mares thy chariot hear. 
Self-yoked, athwart the fields of air, 
Bright Surya, god with flaming hair. 
That glow above the darkness we 
Beholding, upward soar to thee. 

For there among the gods thy light 
Supreme is seen, divinely bright. 


CCXLVIIL 5Et<3ka0, the Bthian ^urxrca. 

Rigveda i. 48 ; i. 92 ; i. 113. 

Hail Ushas, daughter of the sky, 

Who, borne upon thy shining car 
By ruddy steeds from realms afar. 

And ever lightening, drawest nigh — 

Thou sweetly smilest, goddess fair. 
Disclosing all thy youthful grace, 

Thy bosom bright, thy radiant face, 

The lustre of thy golden hair : — 

(So shines a fond and winning bride, 

Who robes her form in brilliant guise. 
And to her lord’s admiring eyes 
Displays her charms with conscious pride : 

Or virgin by her mother decked, 

Who, glorying in her beauty, shows 
In every glance, her power she knows 
All eyes to fix, all hearts subject ; — 

Or actress, w'ho, by skiU in song 

And dance, and graceful gestures light. 
And many-coloured vesture bright. 
Enchants the eager gazing throng : — 
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Or maid, who wont her limbs to lave 
In some cool stream among the woods, 
In deep surrounding solitudes. 

Emerges fairer from the wave) : — 


But closely by the amorous sun 

Pursued, and vanquished in the race. 
Thou soon art locked in his embrace, 
And with him blendest into one. 

Fair Ushas, though through years untold 
Thou hast lived on, yet thou art born 
Anew on each succeeding morn. 

And so thou art both young and old. 

As in thy fated ceaseless course 
Thou risest on us day by day. 

Thou wearest all our lives away 
With silent, ever-wasting force. 

Their round our generations run : 

The old depart, and in their place 
Springs ever up a younger race. 

Whilst thou, immortal, lookest on. 

All those who watched for thee of old 
Are gone, and now ’tis we who gaze 
On thy approach ; in future days 
Shall other men thy beams behold. 

But ’tis not thoughts so grave and sad 
Alone that thou dost with thee bring, 
A shadow o’er our hearts to fling ; — 
Thy beams returning make us glad. 
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Thy sister, sad and sombre Night, 

With stars that in the blue expanse 
Lite sleepless eyes mysterious glance. 

At thy approach is quenched in light ; — 

And earthly forms, till now concealed 
Behind her veil of dusky hue, 

Once more come sharply out to view. 

By thine illuming glow revealed. 

Thou art the life of all that lives. 

The breath of all that breathes ; the sight 
Of thee makes every countenance bright, 
New strength to every spirit gives. 

When thou dost pierce the murky gloom, 
Birds flutter forth from every brake,. 

All sleepers as from death awake. 

And men their myriad tasks resume; 


Some, prosperous, wake in listless mood. 
And others every nerve to strain 
The goal of wealth or power to gain’ 
Or what they deem the highest good, 

Bnt some to holier thoughts aspire. 

In hymns the gods immortal praise. 
And light, on earthly hearths to blaze. 
The heaven-born sacrificial fire. 


And not alone do bard and priest 

Awake ; — ^the gods thy power confess 
By starting into consciousness 
When thy first rays suffuse the east ; 
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And hasting downward from the sky 
They visit men devout and good. 
Consume their consecrated food. 

And all their longings satisfy. 

Bright goddess, let thy genial rays 
To us bring stores of envied wealth 
In kine and steeds, and sons, with health. 
And joy of heart, and length of days. 


CCXLIX. th^ ©ah xrf 

Rigveda, ;passim. 

Great Agni, though thine essence be but one. 
Thy forms are three ; as fire thou blazest here. 
As lightning flashest in the atmosphere. 

In heaven thou flamest as the golden sun. 

It was in heaven thou hadst thy primal birth ; 
But thence of yore a holy sage benign 
Conveyed thee down on human hearths to shine, 
And thou abid’st a denizen of earth. 

Sprung from the mystic pair,* by priestly hands 
In wedlock joined, forth flashes Agni bright ; 
But — 0 ye heaven and earth, I tell you right, — 
The unnatural child devours the parent brands. 

But Agni is a god : we must not deem 

That he can err, or dare to reprehend 

His acts, which far our reason's grasp transcend : 

He best can judge what deeds a god beseem. 


* The two pieces of fuel, by the attrition of which 
fire is produced, and which are represented as husband and 
wife. 
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And yet tliis orphaned god himself survives . 
Although his hapless mother soon expires, 

And cannot nurse the hahe, as babe requires, 
Great Agni, wondrous infant, grows and thrives. 


Smoke-bannered Agni, god with crackling voice 
And flaming hair, when thou dost pierce the gloom 
At early morn, and all the world illume, 

Both heaven and earth, and gods and men rejoice. 

In every home thou art a welcome guest ; 

The household’s tutelary lord ; a son, 

A father, mother, brother, all in one ; 

A friend by whom thy faithful friends are blest. 


A swift-winged messenger, thou callest down 
From heaven, to crowd our hearths, the race divine. 
To taste our food, our hymns to hear, benign, 

And all our fondest aspirations crown. 


Thou, Agni, art our priest, divinely wise, 

In holy science versed ; thy skill detects 
The faults that mar our rites, mistakes corrects, 

And all our acts completes and sanctifies. 

Thou art the cord that stretchest to the skies. 

The bridge that spans the chasm, profound and vast, 
Dividing earth from heaven, o’er which at last 
The good shall safely pass to paradise. 


But when, great god, thine awful anger glows, 
And thou revealest thy destroying force. 

All creatures flee before thy furious course. 

As hosts are chased by overpowering foes. 
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Thou loveliest all thou touchest ; forests vast 
Thou sheer st like beards which barber s razor shaves, 
Thy wind-driven flames roar loud as ocean-waves, 
And all thy track is black when thou hast passed. 

But thou, great Agni, dost not often wear 
That direful form ; thou rather lov'st to shine 
Upon our hearths with milder flame benign. 

And cheer the homes where thou art nursed with care. 

Yes, thou delightest all those men to bless 
Who toil, unwearied, to supply the food 
Which thou so lovest, logs of well-dried wood, 

And heaps of butter bring, thy favourite mess. 

Though I no cow possess, and own no store 
Of butter, nor an axe fresh wood to cleave, 

Thou, gracious god, wilt my poor gift receive. 

These few dry sticks I bring ; I have no more. 


Preserve us, lord, thy faithful servants save 
From all the ills by which our bliss is marred ; 
Tower like an iron wall our homes to guard. 

And all the boons bestow our hearts can crave. 

And when away our brief existence wanes. 

When we at length our earthly homes must quit. 
And our freed souls to worlds unknown shall flit. 
Do thou deal gently with our cold remains \ 

And then thy gracious form assuming, guide 
Our unborn part across the dark abyss. 

Aloft to realms serene of light and bliss. 

Where righteous men among the gods abide. 
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CCL. tinl n future life. 

Uigvedit x. 14 ; x. 15 ; x. IG ; and Aikirva Fehi, 

To great king Yama homage pay, 

Who was the first of imm that died, 

Tliat crossed the mighty gulf, and spied 
For mortals out the lieavenly way. 

No pow(?r can ever close tlie road 
Which lie to us laid open then, 

By which, in long procession, num 
Ascend to his sublime abode. 

By it our fathers all liavc passiHl ; 

And that same path we too shall trace, 

And every new succeeding race 
Of mortal men, while time shall last. 

The god assembles round his throne 
A growing throng, the good and wise, — 

All those whom, scanned with searching eyes, 
He recognises as his own. 

Departed mortal, speed from earth 
By those old ways thy sires have trod ; 
Ascend, behold the expectant god 
Who calls thee to a higher birth. 

First must each several element 
That joined to form thy living frame, 

Flit to the region whence it came, 

And with its parent source be blent. 

Thine eye shall seek the solar orb, 

Thy life-breath to the wind shall fly, 

Thy part ethereal to the sky ; 

Thine earthy part shall earth absorb. 
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Thine unborn part shall Agni bright 
With his benignant rays illume, 

And guide it through the trackless gloom 
To yonder sphere of life and light. 

On his resplendent pinions rise. 

Or soar upon a car aloft, 

By wind-gods fanned with breezes soft. 
Until thou enterest paradise. 


And calmly pass, without alarm, 

The four-eyed hounds which guard the road 
That leads to Tama’s bright abode : 

Their master s friends they dare not harm. 

All imperfections leave behind: 

Assume thine ancient frame once more, — 
Each limb, and sense, thou hadst before, 
From every earthly taint refined. 

And now with heavenly glory bright. 

With life intenser, nobler, blest. 

With large capacity to taste 
A fuller measure of delight. 

Thou there once more each well-known face 
Shalt see of those thou lovedst here : 

Thy parents, wife, and children dear. 

With rapture shalt thou then embrace. 

The fathers, too, shalt thou behold. 

The heroes who in battle died. 

The saints and sages glorified. 

The pious, bounteous kings of old. . 
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The gods whom here in humble wise 
Thou worshippedst with doubt and awe. 

Shall there the impervious veil withdraw 
Which hid their glory from thine eyes. 

The good which thou on earth hast wrought, 

Each sacrifice, each pious deed, 

Shall there receive its ample meed : 

No worthy act shall be forgot. 

In those fair realms of cloudless day. 

Where Yama every joy supplies, 

And every longing satisfies, 

Thy bliss shall never know decay. 

CCLI. znh the ®ne. 

J^igveda x. 129. 

There then was neither Aught nor Nought, no air nor 
sky beyond. 

What covered all ? WTiere rested all ? In watery gulf 
profound ? 

Nor death was there, nor deathlessness, nor change of 
night and day. 

That One breathed calmly, self-sustained : nor else 
beyond It lay. 

Gloom hid in gloom existed first — one sea eluding view. 
That One, a void in chaos wrapt, by inward fervour 
grew. 

Within It first arose desire, the primal germ of mind, 
Which nothing with existence links, as sages searching 
find. 

The kindling ray that shot across the dark and drear 
abyss, — 

Was it beneath ? Or high aloft ? What bard can answer 
this ? 
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Thero fecundating powers were found, and mighty 
forces strove, 

A self-supporting mass beneath, and energy above. 

Who knows, wlioe er hath told, from wlience this vast 
creation rose ? 

No gods had tlicn been bom, who then can e'er tlio 
truth disclose ? 

Whence sprang this world, and whether framed by hand 
divine or no. 

Its lord in heaven alone can tell, — if even ho can 
show. 


CCLIL ^ranjisini, the Jforcet ©obhrs!?. 
Rlgveda x. 146 . 

Thou BccmcHt, goddcHs, liero to stray 
Forlorn atuong thc!He tracikless woods, 
Tlieso dark ami dritary Holittuhis. 

Why dost thou not (‘uejuire the way 
That leads to chcuaful human haunts ? 

Is there nought here thy spirit daunts ? 

Herself the gothless does tiot slay, 
Although she mirtures murderous IxaistH. 
On luHeicms fruits the traveller feasts, 
Supplied by her, and goes his way. 

Sweet-scented, fragrant, rich in flowers, 
Her reahn with various food is filled ; 

For though by hinds she is not tilled, 
She drinks in sap from heavenly showers. 
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CCLin. £dizxt& 

Eigveda ix. 112. 

Men's tastes and trades are multifarious ; 

And so their ends and aims are various. 

The smith seeks something cracked to mend ; 
The leech could fain have sick to tend ; 

The priest desires a devotee 
From whom he may extract a fee. 

Each craftsman makes and mends his ware, 
And hopes the rich man's gold to share. 

My sire’s a leech, and I a bard ; 

Corn grinds my mother, toiling hard. 

All craving wealth, we each pursue 
By different means, the end in view. 

Like people running after cows. 

Which too far off have strayed to brouse. 

The draught-horse seeks an easy yoke. 

The merry dearly love a joke, 

Of pretty maidens men are fond. 

And thirsty frogs desire a pond. 


CCLIV. ^hz Qttmblzx, 
Eigveda x. 34. 

These dice that roll upon the board 
To me intense delight afford. 

Sweet Soma-juice has not more power 
To lure me in an evil hour. 

To strife and wrangling disinclined. 
My gentle wife was always kind ; 

But I, absorbed in maddening play, 
Have chased this tender spouse away. 
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She now, in turn, my person spurns ; 

Her mother’s wrath against me burns. 
Distressed and vexed, in vain I plead. 

For none will help me in my need. 

As wretched as a worn-out hack’s, 

A gamester’s life all joyance lacks. 

His moans by play away are worn, 

While gallants court his wife forlorn. 

His father, motlier, brothers shout, 

The madman bind, and drag him out.” 

At times, — the scorn of every friend, — 

I try my foolish ways to mend, 

Kesolvc no more my means to waste 
On tins infatuated taste : 

But all in vain : — when, coming near, 

The rattle of the dice I hear, 

I ru.sh, attracted by their charms 
Like lady to her lover’s arms. 

As to liis game the gambler hies. 

Once more his hopes of winning rise ; 

And loss but more his ardour hres ; 

To tries his luck he never tires. 

The dice their victims hook and tear, 
Disturbing, torturing, false though fair. 

The transient gains they yield to-day. 
To-morrow all arc sw(ipt away. 

These sportive dice, a potent band, 

The destinies of men command. 

Tlicy laugh to scorn the fierce man’s frown ; 
Before them doughty kings bow down. 

They downward roll, they upward hound, 

And handlesB, men with hands confound. 
They scorch the heart like brands, those dice, 
Although themsolves as cold as ice. 

The gambler’s hapless wife is sad ; 

His mother mourns her wayward lad. 
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In want, at night he seeks relief 
By graceless shifts, a trembling thief. 

He groans to see his wretched wife, 

And then the happy wives, and life. 

Of others, free from care and strife. 

His bad career, with morning light 
Begun, in ruin ends by night. 

To him, the Chief who leads your bands, 
Ye Dice, I lift my suppliant hands : 

“ I hail tliy gifts, when those art kind. 
But crave thy leave to speak my mind. 
Forgive me. King of all the Dice, 

If tlms I give my friend advice ; 

Abandon play, and till the soil ; 

For this shall better pay thy toil. 

Well pleased with what thou liaat, forbear 
To crave of wealth an ampler share.” 

« Xhy wife, thy kino ; — in these rejoice ; ” 
Thus cries a god with warning voice. 

Bo gracious, Dice, wo now implore ; 
Bewitch us with your spells no more. 
From us withdraw, to us be kind. 

And others with your fetters bind, 

CCLV. JJraiss af Hbrralitn. 
Itigveda x. 107. 8 IF. 

The liberal docs not mourn or die ; 

No Cfiro or pain his lifo annoys ; 

The world is his with all its joy.s. 

And future bliss beyond the sky. 

He owns a princely palace bright. 

And dwells in godlike pomp and pride; 
A richly decked and winning bride 
Sits fair and blooming by his side, 

And fills his heart with love’s delight. 
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With plenteous store of corn and wine 
Supplied, a merry life he leads ; 

Swift o'er the plain his chariot speeds, 
Whirled on by prancing, snorting steeds ; 
He smites his foes by aid divine. 


CCLVL ^he 0ame. 

Rigvedax. 117. 

The gods have not ordained that we 
Should die of want : the loan and weak 
Are not deatli's only prey ; the sleek 
Themselves must soon his victims be. 

The man endowed with ample pelf, 

Who steels his heart, in selfish mood, 
Against the poor who sue for food. 

Shall no consoler find himself. 

No friend is he who coldly spurns 
Away his needy friend forlorn ; 

He thus repulsed, in wrath and scorn 
To some more liberal stranger turns. 

Relieve the poor while yet ye may ; 
Down future time s long vista look, 

And try to read that darkling book ; 
Your riches soon may fiit away. 

Ye cannot trust their fickle grace. 

As chariot wheels in ceaseless round 
Now upward turn, now touch the ground, 
So riches ever change their place. 

N 
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The man whose friend receives no 
Of all his good, himself destroys : 
Who thus alone his food enjoys 
His sin alone shall also hear. 


CCLVII. frngsf in jtntemn. 

Rigveda vii. 103. 

As Brahmans, who a vow fulfil. 

The frogs had now a year been stilL 
Like dried and shrivelled skins they la.y, 
Faint, parched with heat, for many a. clay, 
Expecting, long in vain, the showers 
Withheld by Air s malignant powers. 

But autumn comes : Parjanya rains 
In copious streams, and floods the 
Clouds veil the sun, the air is cool. 

The ponds, long empty, now are fulL 
There float the frogs, their bodies sostk : 
Afar is heard their merry croak. 

Well drenched, they jump aloft in gloo. 
And join in noisy colloquy. 

They leap upon each other's backs. 

And each to t'other cries co-ax. 

As teachers first call out a word, 

Then boys repeat what they have licixrd. 
Just so the frogs croak out once moro 
What other frogs had croaked before. 

Sounds diverse issue from their throrttn. 
Some low like cows, some bleat like gcints, 
Though one in name, of various sheen. 

For one is brown, another green. 

As Brahmans at a Soma-rite, 

Around the bowl in talk unite. 
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This day the frogs their pond surround. 
And make the air with noise resound. 
These priests, the frogs, their voices raise. 
And sing their annual hymn of praise. 

As priests who sweated o’er a pot. 

Soon quit the fire they find too hot, 

The frogs so long oppressed with heat 
Emerge in haste from their retreat. 

From rules divine they never swerve, 

But all the seasons’ laws observe. 

When autumn comes their sufferings cease. 
From scorching heat they find release. 

The frogs that bleat and those that low, 
Brown, green, on men all wealth bestow. 
The kine that on our pastures graze 
We owe to them, with length of days. 


CCLYIIL me toamur. 
Rigveda vi. 75. 

When, cased in mail, the warrior proud 
Stalks on, defiant, to the front. 

To bear the raging battle’s brunt. 

We seem to see a flashing cloud. 

Bold warrior, may thine armour bright 
Preserve thee scatheless in the fight. 

May I the foeman’s malice foil 
With this my all subduing bow ! 

May I, triumphant, lay him low, 

And all his goods and cattle spoil ! 
This bow our foes with ruin whelms. 
And conquers all surrounding realms. 
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The bowstring to the bowman's ear 
Approaches close_, as if to speak 1 
Its twang is like a woman's shriek : 

It guards the warrior’s soul from fear. 

See, yonder on the chariot stands 
The dauntless charioteer, whose skill 
His horses onward drives, whose will 
Their movements to and fro commands. 
The reins (their wondrous power extol !) 
Although behind, the steeds control. 

The impetuous coursers shrilly neigh. 

As forward to the fight they rush : 

Their trampling hoofs our foemen crush ; 
They never shun the murderous fray. 


APPEITDIX. 


I. Atliwna Veda x. 8, 44. ^‘Knowing that Soul, who is 
■wise [or, calm], undecaying, young, free from desire, immortal, 
self- existent, satisfied with the essence [of good, or blessedness], 
and in no respect imperfect, a man does not dread death. 

As the soul (dtman) is masculine in Sanskrit, I have ven- 
tured to put the relative pronoun following the word in that 
gender. 

I am indebted to Professor Adolf Kagi, of Zurich, for re- 
calling my attention to this verse, which I had quoted in my 
Original Sanskrit Texts, iv., p. 20. 

II. Svetdhatara UpaninJiad iit 19. “Without hands or feet, 
He grasps, and moves ; without eyes He sees, without ears He 
Hears. He knows whatever is knowable, but no one knows 
Him. Men call Him the great, primeval Purusha (Man or 
Spirit).’’ 

I subjoin a portion of the context of this passage beginning 
at iii. 7 : “Knowing that lord, the Brahma which is beyond that, 
the supreme, the vast, hidden in the bodies of aU creatures, 
the one enveloper of the universe, men become immortal. 
8. ( = yajasaneyi ^amhita xxxi. 18). I know that grand Purusha 
(male or spirit), of sunlike lustre, beyond the darkness. It is 
hy knowing him that a man overpasses death ; there is no 
other road to go. 9. This whole universe is filled by this 
IPurusha, to whom there is nothing superior, from whom there is 
nothing different, than whom there is nothing either minuter 
or vaster, who stands alone, fixed like a tree in the sky. 10. 
That which is above this world is formless, and free from suf- 
fering j they who know it become immortal ; others encounter 
pain. ... 12. Purusha is the great lord ; he is the mover of 
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existence ; he rules over this purest state (of blessedness '2), he 
is light, he is undecaying. . . , 19. Without hands and feet, 

he grasps, he moves, without eyes he sees, and hears without 
ears. He knows whatever is to be known j and no one knows 
him; men call him the great primeval Purusha. 20. Minuter 
than the minutest, greater than the greatest, the soul dw^ells 
in the heart of this creature. He who is devoid of grief 
beholds by the favour of the creator this passionless (soul), this 
great one, this lord. 21. I know this undecaying, ancient one, 
the soul of all things, from his universal diffusion omni-pre- 
sent, whom the expounders of the Vedas declare to be incapable 
of birth, and eternal 

The following are two other passages from the same 
Upanishad : — iv. 19, “ None hath grasped him above or 
across, or in the middle. There is no similitude of him, whose 
name is the great renown. 20. His form is not perceptible by 
vision; no one sees him with the eye. Those who through 
heart and mind know him abiding in the heart, become im- 
mortal.” 

Ibid. vi. 1, "^Some wise men, deluded, speak of Nature, 
and others of Time (as the cause of all things) : but this 
great power of God (acting) in the world is that whereby this 
wheel of JBrahma is made to revolve. 2. For he by whom 
the universe is eternally enveloped, who is the knower, who 
is the maker of time, who is possessed of excellent attributes, 
and omniscient : — ruled by him this creation, which is to be 
thought of as earth, water, fire, air, and ether, revolves. . 

7. We know him who is the great and supreme lord of lords, 
the supreme deity of deities, the master of masters, the ador- 
able god who is sovereign of the world. 8. There is in him 
no effect, or instrument {i.e,, he has no body, and no organ 
of sense : commentator). No one equal or superior to him 
is beheld. His supreme power is declared in Scripture to 
be various; it is the natural action of his knowledge and 
force. 9. There is not in the world any one who is his 
master, or his ruler; nor is there any (outward) indication of 
him.^ He is the cause, the lord of the lords of creation • no 
one is the producer of him or his master, ... 12. He is^he 

hidden in all beings, all-pervading, the inner soul of all 
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beings, the super! ntender of all acts, who dwells in all beings, 
the witiiess, the observer, the only one, and witliout (jualities 
12, (==lvatha Upanishad v. 12), the one who is iudepeiideiib 
among many inactive (souls), who <levelops in various manners 
the one seexh The wise who behold liiin abiding in them- 
selves, and they alone, have eternal joy. 13. ( = Katlui 
Upanishad v. 13) The eternal among tlie eternal (ones), the 
conscious among the conscious (ones), who alone among many 
dispenses the objects of diisire — knowing that cause, the god 
who is to be apprtduuuhxl through the Sankhya and Yoga 
systcniH, a man is freed from all bonds. 14. ( — Katlui 
Upanishad v. 15, and Muudaka Upanishad ii. 2, 10), There 
to reveal liirn no sun shiiuis, nor moon, nor stars, nor do these 
lightings gleam, much less this iin*-. It is through his shining 
that all (dse, sliines ; by liis lustre this universe is illuminated. 

. . . 10. 11(5 is thfi maker of all things, knows all tilings, is 

8eIf-origiuat(5(l (or tb(5 soul and tlui sourem), tlui creator of tiiiH*, 
(Uidowiid with ((5xeell(5nt) attril)ut(‘.H, the lord of Pradhaua 
(rudimentary matter), of th(5 emboduxl spirit aud of the gunas 
(three ([ualiti(5H), th(‘ cause of lih(‘ratiou from the world, of the 
world's contiiuiauc(} aud (tluj) lioudage (which it involvtjs).'^ 

nr, Vikntmarluvntu,, 232. “Thou, (jveu thou, art (my) 
mother, thou my father, thou (my) kinsman, thou (my) friend. 
Thou art knowledge, thou art riches, Tluni art my all, 0 God 
of gods.’^ 

IV- lt(i{/hmaih x. 15 If,— 15. “Glory to Th(*o, who art 
first the creator of tlu5 universe, rutxt its uphoId(5r, aud finally 
its destroytu* ; glory to Tlu*e in this threefold charautt^r. IG. 
As water falling from tin*, sky, thougli having Imt one llavour, 
as.sum(‘s clifrt5n‘nt llavours in dillerent bo(li(‘s, so Thou, associ- 
ate-d with tlie ihnte (|ualiti<5s [Sattva, Itajas, and 'J^amas, or 
Goodm‘SB, Passion, and Darkm^ss^j, assumeHt [three] states 
[those of crcjator, prestirver, and destroycir,^ — according to the 
commentator], though Thyst^lf unchanged. 17. Inmuiusurabk^, 


See WilHcni’s Vluhna Purumt vol. L, p. 41 (Dr Jlall’H Kditioa), 
where Itajas is trau>>ktud “ activity,” aud not “ passion.” 
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Thou measurest the worlds ; desiring nothing, Thou art the 
fulfiller of desires; unconquered, Thou art a conqueror; utterly 
indiscernible, Thou art the cause of all that is discerned. 18. 
Though one, Thou from one or another cause assumes! this or 
that condition ; Thy variations are compared to those which 
crystal undergoes from the contact of different colours. 19. 
Thou art known as abiding in [our] hearts, and yet as remote ; 
as free from affection, as ascetic, merciful, untouched by sin, 
primeval, and imperishable. 20. Thou knowest all things, 
Thyself unknown ; sprung from Thyself (or self-existent), Thou 
art the source of all things ; Thou art the lord of all. Thyself 
without a master ; though but one. Thou assumes! all forms. 
21. Thou art declared to be He who is celebrated in the seven 
S^ma-hymns, to be He who sleeps on the waters of the seven 
oceans, whose face is lighted up by the god of seven rays (Fire), 
and who is the one refuge of the seven worlds. 22. Know- 
ledge which gains the four classes of fruit [virtue, pleasure, 
wealth, and final liberation], the division of time into four 
yugas [ages], the fourfold division of the people into castes, — 
all these things come from Thee, the four-faced. 23. Yogins 
(devoutly contemplative men) with minds subdued by exercise, 
recognise Thee, the luminous, abiding in their hearts ; (and so 
attain) to liberation from earthly existence. 24. Who com- 
prehends the truth regarding Thee, who art unborn, and yet 
becomes! bom ; who art passionless, yet slayest thine enemies ; 
who sleepest,* and yet art awake '? 25. Thou art capable of 

enjoying sounds and other objects of sense, of practising severe 
austerity, of protecting thy creatures, and of living in indiffer- 
ence to all external things. 26. The roads leading to perfec- 
tion, which vary according to the different revealed systems, 
all end in Thee, as the waves of the Ganges flow to the ocean. 
27. For those passionless men whose hearts are fixed on Thee, 
who have committed to Thee their works, Thou art a refuge, 
so that they escape further mundane births. 28. Thy glory as 
manifested to the senses in the earth and other objects, is yet 


* Tkis, I presume, refers to the stories of Vishnu sleeping on the 
ocean in the intervals between the dissolution o;E one world and the 
creation of the next. 
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x^i comprehensible : what shall he said of Thyself, who cansthe 
Proved only by the authority of scripture and by inference ^ 
^ 9. Seeing that the remembrance of Thee alone purifies a man, 
— tlie rewards of other mental acts also, when directed towards 
1’liee, are thereby indicated. 30. As the waters exceed the 
Ocean, and as the beams of light exceed the sun, so Thy acts 
■transcend our praises. 31. There is nothing for Thee to at- 
ta-in which Thou hast not already attained : kindness to the 
xvorld is the only motive for Thy birth and for Thy actions.* 
32. If this our hymn now comes to a close after celebrating 
Thy greatness, the reason of this is our exhaustion or our in- 
sthility to say more, not that there is any limit (iyaUa, so-much- 
XX ess, quantitas ==the Dutch hoeveelheid) to Thy attributes.” 
These verses have not all been rendered metrically. 

V. M.Bh. iii. 1124 ff. In this passage, the greater part 
of which has been translated by me in the “Indian An- 
tiquary'’ for June 1874, Draupadi complains of the hard lot of 
lier righteous husband Yudhishthira, and charges the Deity 
with injustice ; but is answered by Yudhishthira. I give here 
the verses, which I have attempted to render metrically, as 
well as some others. 1138^ “God (h^na) the Disposer, allots 
to creatures everything — happiness and suffering, the agreeable 
and the disagreeable, darting radiance before Him. 1140. 
Just as the wooden figure of a woman moves its several limbs, 
according as it is adjusted, so too do these creatures. As a 
loird bound and confined by a string is not its own master, so 
a man must remain under the control of God ; he is neither 
the lord of others nor of himself. Like a gem strung upon a 
thread, or a bull tied by a nose-rope, a man follows the com- 
xxiand of the Disposer, to whom he belongs and on whom he 
ciepoends. Not self-directing, a man yields to some conjuncture 
of time, like a tree which has fallen from a river bank, and has 
reached the middle of the current. Ignorant, and powerless 


^ Compare the Bhagavad GUdiii. 22. “There is nothin g which I ] 

am bound to do, nor anything unobtained which I have yet to obtain ; j 

and yet I continue to act. 25. As the ignorant, who are devoted to j 

a-ction, do, so let the wise man also do, seeking to promote the benefit I 

of tbe world.” i 
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to command his own i)leasures ami sufTtn-ings, he must to 
heaven or hell, according as ho is hnptdled by i huL 1 1 40 , As 
the tips of grass are swayed hy the blasts of a strong wiml, so, 
too, all beings are subject to the I)isj:)oser. Impelling to noldc 
action, and again to sinful decnls, God pervades all er(‘atures, 
and it is not perceived that IIo is tln*re. . . . 1153. Acting 
according to His pleasure, this Lonl, associating tlnun, or dis- 
sociating them, plays with living cr<*atures as with a childs 
toys. The Disposer does not treat Ilis creatures liki‘ a father 
or a moth(3r, hut acts angrily, as any other b(*ing like otirselvi’s. 
1155. Seeing noble, virtuous, and modest men in want, and 
ignoble men happy, I am,^ as it were, agitattul with perplexity ; 
and perceiving this adversity of thine, and prospi*rity <>f 
Suyodhana, I blame the Disposer, who regartls ytai with an 
unequal eye. Bestowing good fortune on him who trans- 
gresses the rules of conduct olmerved by nrjbhs men, who is 
cruel, greedy, and a porvorteu’ of justice, what goo<l end (hs's 
the Disposer gain ? 

[The same sentiments are expressed in the following frag- 
ment of Sophocles, No. 94 (in the e<Iition of Ditidort) j 
Stobseus iv. 31 (Ed. Mciuoke). 

Anv6y yg Todg xaKm r^lreo 

l3Xa<rrcvTag Jrcc rovffdi /4iv *!rpdff(fuv xaX^g, 

Tovg dovrag i(f$Xoug ax ri ytvmlm djiiei 
yeyoorag, iJroc dvarv^sTg wtf>vxsmf, 
cv ^p^y rdd^ ovrou ^ai/u^ovocg Oyy)r^v mpt 
TTpidccm^ ip(^p^y yap rovg (Ptv 8V(ri[3i?g ^pt^rm 
t%iiy ri xspdog E(M(pavig h^v ^dpa^ 
rovg %yr(x,g dbtxovg r^v svayrlav 

djxrjv xaxuv r/fiojpbv sfjo(pav^ rmiy^ 
xovdiig dv ovrug svrvy^s/ xaxhg ytydg. 

It is strange that those who arc impious, and dtfsr’endarits 
of wicked men, should faro prosperously, wlahs thomj win* are 
good, and sprung from noble men, should be unfortunuti!. It 
was not meet that the gods should dual thus with nnudiils. 

* I am indebted to Professor Aufrecht for siiggeHthig the roailiag 
which gives this sense, viz., vllwalamlva for vihvitian imi, which the Uni- 
cutta text of the M. Bh. has. 
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r^ious men ouglit to have obtained from the gods some manifest 
advantage, while the unjust should, on the contrary, have 
paid some evident penalty for their evil deeds ; and thus no 
one who was wicked would have been prosperous/’ 

With verses 1140 ff. compare also Euripides’ Supplices, 
■verses 734 ff. 

w Zsv, rt rovg rakai^d^poug IBporovg 
<ppovsTv Xsyouff / ; ffou yap e^Tjpr^fisda, 
dp2o/xsv Ts roiav6^ av av rvy^dvpg ^sXcov, 

“ 0 Zeus, why do they say that wretched mortals are wise ? 
For we are dependent upon thee, and do whatever thou 
happenest to will”] 

Ytjdhishthira replies : — 

1160. I have heard, Yajnaseni ( = Draupadi), the charm- 
ing and amiable discourse, full of sparkling phrases, which 
thou hast spoken ; but thou utterest infidel sentiments 
(ndstikya). 1 do not act from a desire to gain the recompense 
of my works. I give what I ought to give, and perform the 
sacrificial rites which I am bound to celebrate. Whether 
reward accrues to me or not, I do to the best of my power what 
a man should do, as if he were living at home. [The speaker 
is represented as being at the time in the forests.] . . . 1164. 
It is on duty alone that my thoughts are fixed, and this, too, 
naturally. The man who seeks to make of righteousness a 
gainful merchandize is low,* and the meanest of those who 
speculate about righteousness. The man who seeks to milk 
righteousness (i.e., to extract from it all the advantage that 
lie can) does not obtain its reward. ... I say it authorita- 
tively : do not doubt about righteousness : he who does so is 
on the way to be born as a brute. . . . 1171. Yy^sa, 

Yasishtha, Maitreya, N^rada, Loma^a, ^uka, and other sages 
are all wise through righteousness. For thou plainly seest 
these saints distinguished by a celestial intuition (yoga), able 
Tooth to curse and to bless, and more important even than the 

* M. Bh. xiii. 7595. “Those men are mere traffickers in righteons- 
aicss who live by it.” 
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gods. These men . . . in the beginning declared that 
righteousness was continually to practised. Thou oughtest 
not, therefore, 0 fair queen, with erring mind to censure and 
to doubt the Deity and righteousness. . . . 1183. Right- 

eousness and nothing else is the boat which conveys those 
who are on their way to heaven : it only is a ship like those 
on which merchants seek to cross the ocean. If righteous- 
ness, when practised, were withoixt reward, this world would 
be plunged in bottomless darkness ; men would not attain to 
final tranquillity {nirvana), would lead the life of brutes, would 
not addict themselves to learning, nor would any one attain 
the object of his desire. If austerity, continence, sacrifice, 
sacred study, liberality, honesty — if all these things brought 
no reward, men now, and others succeeding them, would not 
practise righteousness. If works were followed by no rewards, 
this state of things would be an exceeding delusion. Eishis, 
deities, Gandharvas, Asuras, and. E^kshasas,— why should 
these lordly beings have reverenced and practised righteous- 
ness ? * But knowing that the Deity was a bestower of 
rewards, unalterably attached to goodness, they practised 
righteousness ; for that is the source of eternal blessedness. 
1194. The award of recompense to works which are declared 
by revelation to be holy, and to such as are wicked, as well as 
the production and dissolution of the world, — these things are 
secrets of the gods. ... 1196, These (secrets) of the gods 

are to be guarded; for the wonder-working power of the 
deities is mysterious. Brt,hmans who have formed the desire, 
who are devoted to religious olbservances, whose sins have 
been burnt up by austerities, and. who have a clear mental 
intuition, perceive these (secrets). 'No doubts must be enter- 
tained regarding righteousness, or the gods, merely because 
the recompense of works is not visible. ... 1199. Where- 
fore let all thy doubts vanish as a vapour. ... 1200. Be 

certain that all (this) is (so) : abandon the state of disbelief 
(nastiJcya). Do not censure God, the creator of living beings. 


* This and what immediately precedes appears to be scarcely recon- 
cilable with the indifference to the recompense of works which is in- 
culcated in the earlier part of Yudhishtliira’s discourse. 
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I-'earn (to know) Him : reverence Him : let not thy opinion 

such (as thou hast declared it). Do not contemn that most 
Exalted (or, most excellent) Deity, through whose favour the 
mortal who is devoted to him attains to immortality.’^ [Com- 
pare ^schylus, fragment 369 (Dindorf): — 

^AvBpuv yap sctrtv svd/KOJV rs ffO(pcov 
sv roTg xaxoTcfi rz&u[L^6Qat QzoTg, 

‘‘For it is the part of just and wise men when suffering 
xnisfortune not to he incensed against the gods.’’ 

In the Ion of Euripides, 1619 ff., the following sentiments 
a,re found : — 

S) Aihg ATjT'oyg r’ "AttoXXov, ^ccTp^' ortfi 5’ sXavvsrai 
(!v/M<popaTg oJkog, as^ovra ba/jLLomg dapffsTv ^pioor 
sg reXog yap 0 / (m\v h&Xo} rvyy^dvov<ftv d^ioiV^ 

0/ Tiaxo) h\ Oi(S‘ffip fri(phxaa\ ou^ror’ gu vpa^uav dv. 

Oh Apollo, son of Zeus and Leto, hail ! And it becomes 
■fclie man whose house is vexed with misfortunes to adore the 
gods, and take courage. For in the end the good obtain 
tilLeir due ; but the wicked, as their nature requires, can never 
prosper.” 

In the Supplices of the same poet, verses 195 ff., Theseus 
is introduced as affirming the preponderance of good over 
evil in human life, as apparent both in the gifts of reason and 
speech which distinguish man from the lower animals, and in 
the support afforded to him by the fruits of the earth, in the 
means which he has of protection from heat and cold, in the 
exchange of products procured by foreign commerce, and 
finally in the supernatural aids obtained by divination ; and 
then as asking, 214 ff. : — 

a/ 5 ’ ov rpvpSjfigVy hov Hara(fXiv^v 
dovTog woiavTTjVy o7(Si]f ohx dpxsT rads ; 
aXX^ i] (ppovYidig rov hov fisT^ov cdsvetv 
^^rsT, rrh yavpov 5’ h (ppsffh xsxrrifimi^ 
doxovjtMsv sJvai daif/^ovcuv 6Q<pI)ripoi, 

Are we not, then, too fastidious, when we are not satisfied 
vrith all this provision which a god has made for our life ] 
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But our reason seeks to be stronger than tbe god, and being 
possessed in our minds by conceit, we fancy that we are wiser 
than the deities.’* 

I introduce here a passage of the highest interest from 
Plato, which, after stating that, from the nature of things, 
evil must always continue, gives that great writer’s idea of 
the Deity, and inculcates the duty of men to strive to become 
like Him. 

Theaetetus, section 84 — our’ a^oXsffda/ ra xuzoc dwarov^ 
w Bsodoops* h^uivavrioy yap rt rQ ayad(p ait ihai dvdyxri’ ovP sv 
hoTg avrd tdpvffdat^ tyiv ds dvrir^^v (pvffiv %at rovds rov rmov Trspt^oXiT 

dmyxrjg. dth xai ^zipd(S&at ^p'^ svdsvds sxsTtfs ^slynv ort rdyjsra. 
<p\)y^ ds 61(10/00 (T/g hf) xard rh dwa^ov, o/notooffig 5 g d/xaiov xa} offm 
fjjird (ppoy^tSioog yinc^at . . . ^'ibg ouSot/ 4 ji ouSot/Acog dhxog^ dXX! dog 
oTov rs dtxatorarog, xat ovx zSTtv avrct) o/ioiOTepov ovbh og dv ^(xZov 
ax) yhrira! on hixatorarog. 

“ Evils, Theodorus, can never perish ; for there must always 
remain something which is antagonistic to good. Of neces- 
sity they hover around this mortal sphere and the earthly 
sphere, having no place among the gods in heaven. Where- 
fore, also, we ought to fly away thither, and to fly thither is 
to become like God as far as this is possible ; and to become 
like Him is to become holy and just and wise. ... In God 
is no unrighteousness at all — ^he is altogether righteous ; and 
there is nothing more like him than he of us, who is the 
most righteous.” — Dr Jowett’s Translation, Yol. HI., p. 400 . 
(Comp, the passages cited in Prof. D Campbell’s edition of the 
Theaitetus). 

A further passage from the same author may also be cited : 

Pepublic ii. 18 — ohxoov dya^hg 0 ys hog rw om rs xat Xsx loo 
ouTCfog', T/ IJ 07 )V] . . . Ovd’ dpa, tju sydo, 6 hog, dyaOog, 

<irdv7Cf)y dv I/ti alnog^ dog 0/ ttoKKoi Xlyovdiv^ aXX’ okiyctov fih rc/g 
dv^pdmig ainog, mWoov Ss dva/nog' ^okv ydp sXdrroo rdyah tdoj 
xax.doy 7i{Mri). xat toov [mIv dyadoov ovdsm dXXov atnarsov, 5 -yv os 
xaxoov aXX’ arra hi? l^riio ra a/na dXX’ ou rov hov. 

“ And is he [God] not truly good ? And must he not be 
represented as such ? Certainly . . . Then God, if he be good, 
is not the author of all things, as the many assert, but ho is 
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the cause of a few things only, and not of most things that 
occur to men ; for few are the goods of human life, and many 
are the evils, and the good only is to be attributed to him ; 
of the evil, other causes have to be discovered.” — Jowett, IL, 
203 f.] 

Dratjpadi replies : — 

“ 1202. I do not scorn, or think lightly of, righteousness i 
and how should I contemn God, the Lord of creatures % In 
my distress, I talk thus idly ; understand me so : and I shall 
yet further lament. Do thou, who art kind, comprehend 
me.” She then goes on to pronounce a long discourse, in 
which she acknowledges and enforces the value of action and 
exertion ; denounces dependence on fate or on chance, though 
she does not appear to deny the influence of these causes 
(verses 1233 ff.) ; and affirms that a man’s lot is the result of 
his works, i.e.^ including those performed in a former birth. 
The following are some of the verses : ‘^1222. For God, the 
Disposer, also determines his own acts according to this or 
that reason, allotting to men the recompenses of their previous 
works. Whatever act, good or bad, a human being performs, 
know that that is the realization, fixed by the Disposer, of 
the recompense of previous works. This (present) body is 
the cause of the Deity’s action. Just as He impels it, so it 
acts submissively.* For the great God ordains (the man) to 
do such and such acts : He constrains all creatures to act, 
and they are helpless.” Here the man seems to be repre- 
sented as a mere machine, but the next verse says : “ Having 
first of all fixed in his mind the objects at which he shall aim, 
a man of himself afterwards attains them by action, preceded 
by design : of this man is the cause.” 

VI. M. £ h . V. 916 f. ‘‘The Disposer (of events) brings 
under his control the good, the bad, the child, the old man, 


* The commentator translates these words thus : “The existing 
body is the cause of the Deity’s action. As it impels Him, He acts 
submissively : ” and remarks that God and the body are mutually de- 
pendent ; it, as the result of previous works, necessitating Him to 
determine the man’s present lot. 
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the weak, the strong. And the Lord gives learning to the 
child, and childishness to the learned man, darting radiance 
before him.” The last phrase {pirastdch chhuhram uchchamn) 
occurs in M, Bh. iii. 1139 (see above p. 201); v. 2751. See also 
V. 1739. Verses V. 1737 ff. are as follows: ‘‘That radiance, that 
great and shining light, that great renown, is worshipped by 
the gods; by it the sun shines. 1738. Devotees behold this 
eternal lord. 1739. From radiance Brahma is produced ; 
through radiance Brahma is augmented. Among the lights, 
that radiance burns, unburnt, and glowing. ... 1747. His 

form is not to be beheld ; no one perceives him with the eye. 
Those who know him by the intellect, the mind, and the 
heart, they become immortal.” See St Matthew xi. 25, and 
Kathasaritsagara li. 34. 

vii. M.Bk xii. 7058^ f. “Unlearned men conceal the 
sin which they have committed knowingly. Men do not see 
the man ; but the dwellers in heaven (the gods) behold him.’’ 
iii. 13754, “When he has committed sin, a man will think, 
‘It is not I;’ but the gods behold him, and his own inner 
man.” 

VIII. Manu viii. 84. “ The soul (or self, dtman) is its own 
witness ; the soul is its own refuge. Disregard not thy soul, 
which is the best (or highest) witness of men. 85. Sinners 
think ‘ no one sees us ; ’ but the gods behold them, and their 
own inner man.” 91. “ Though, good man, thou thinkest of 
thyself, ‘ I am alone ’ this sage {muni) residing in thy 
heart is a beholder of virtuous and sinful acts.” 

M,Bh. i. 3015. “Thou thinkest ‘I am alone;’ thou 
knowest not the ancient sage (muni) seated in thy heart, who 
is cognizant of sinful acts. In his presence thou committest 
sin.” 3018. “ Yama, the son of Vivas vat, puts away the sin 
of that man, the soul {hhetrajna) seated in whose heart as the 
witness of his actions, is satisfied; (3019) but punishes that 
sinner whose soul is not satisfied.” Comp. M. JBh. xiii. 
2382 f. (where it is said that the seasons, and day and night, 
see the secret sinner), and Ramayana, iv. 18.15 (Bombay 
Edition). 
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IX. and X. M, Bk v. 125P f. “ The rent which is covered 
over with unjustly gotten gains, becomes uncovered, and 
another is oi)ened up. 1252^ f. A teacher corrects the 
intelligent; a king corrects the wicked; Yama, the son of 
Vivas vat, corrects secret sinners.” 

XI. M, Bk xii. 2791. When sin,” says Ka.<yapa, ^^is 
committed by wicked men, then, 0 Aila, this god Eudra 
is born. The wicked by their sins generate Eudra ; and he 
then destroys both good and bad.” 2792. Aila says : 

Whence comes Eudra Or of what nature is Eudra h A 
creature is soon to be slain by creatures. Declare to me all 
this, 0 Kai>yapa, from what this god Eudra is born.” 2793. 
Kaj^yapa answers : ‘'The self in the heart of man is Eudra; 
it slays each its own and others' bodies. They declare tliat 
Eudra resembles the liurricane ; his form is like the celestial (1) 
clouds ” (dmir jlmUaih). 

In this passage we find a rationalistic account of the origin 
of Eudra the destroyer, who seems to be represented as 
nothing else than the natural and inevitable retribution winch 
follows men's sins. Sec, however, the commentator's remarks 
quoted, below. Another apparemt instance of rationalizing, 
which may not, however, be seriously meant, occurs in Manu 
ix. 301 £, and Mahal)hrirata xii. 2G74 ff, 2G93, and 3408, 
where it is stated that the four Yugas or gr(iat mundane 
periods (which are r(3presentod as differing in rcigard to the 
physical and moral condition of the men who lived in each of 
them, — the first being the most highly blest in these respects, 
while the others undergo a gradual declension), are really 
only names for tlio better or worse character of tlu^ king, on 
which the welfare of his subjects depemds. I translate the 
essential verses of the Malutbharata xii. 2074: "Either tlio 
king causes the time, or the time causes the king. Doubt not 
as to this alternative ; the king causes the time. When the 
king completely fulfils the dutii^s of criminal justice, then tlio 
Krita Age, a product of time, exists.” This principle is n(‘xt 
applied to the other three Yugas (or ages). It is then said, 
V. 2G93 : "The king is the creator of the Krita, Treta, and 
DvHpara ages, and the cause of the fourth (the Kali).” The 
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same idea is afterwards repeat(‘(l in v, 3408 ( Manu ix. 301): 
‘‘Tlie Krita, the Treta, the Dvfipara, and Kali Yugas 
(ages), are modes of a king’s action ; for it is tlw king who is 
denoted by the word Yuga.’' The, coinmentat<»r on Manu ix. 
302 says, however, that that verso (which doclares that the 
king is one or otlier of the Yugas, according to the rharact(‘r 
of his action), is merely dt^signed to intimate that a king 
ought to he intent npon the performance of hia duties; and 
not to deny the real existence of the four Yngan (ages). 

The commentator thus nunarks on tlie vernes before us: 
^''Eudra' means 'Jdnmt' * destructive;^ 'god^ means ‘king;' 
‘Eudra' (further on, in the accusative*) numns tlnr M\ali' age. 
To the question whence arises the king’s dcBtruetive cliaractcr 
{R^dmtva), he rexdios in the words, * The nolf/ &c. It is the 
self (or soul, ^atrmri), the living principle (jlva). In the h(*art 
of men, which is (or becomes) Eudra, the dijstroyer. Aral 
just as the body of a person possessed by an evil spirit is 
not the property of the owner of that body, but at the 
time of the possession is the property of the sj)irit pern- 
sessing it, just so at the time of his being possessed by 
Eudra, the king’s body bolonp to, or takes the character of, 
Eudra {Baudram bhavati). Then in reply to the enquiry 
whence is it that the tranquil self (or soul) takes the 
character of Eudra 7 he answers in the words, ^ The hurri- 
cane,' &c. As the hurricane in the air drives Inther and 
thither the cloud-goddess residing in the air, makes her 
thunder, and causes lightnings, tlumderlxdts, an<l rain-falls to 
he manifested from her, just so the passions of desire, anger, 
&c., which spring from the soul, impel tho life (or spirit) 
springing from tho soul, to commit every sort of destructive 
act.” 

xn. M. Bh. V. 1222. “The g<><lH do not, like cattlc*"herds, 
guard men by carrying a club ; but they endow with under- 
standing him whom they wish to lU’eserve.” M. Bh. ii. 2679. 
( = v. 1175). “The mMi fbr whom the gods are preparing 
defeat, is deprived by tliom of understanding ; be sees every- 
thing pervertcdly. 2G80. When his understanding has be- 
come dimmed, and destruction ai)proachcs, folly, taking the 
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guise of prudence, does not depart from his heart ; (2n81) and 
hurtful things with the appearance of advantages, and advan- 
tages under the guise of hurtful things, rise up for his destruc- 
tion : and this (delusion) pleases him. 2682. Time (destiny) 
does not lift up a staff and strike off anyone’s head. The 
power of time is this, that it shows things in a perverted 
shape.” 

With verso 2679, compare the Latin adage : Quos 
Deus mlt jp&rdm pius dementat “ God deprives of reason 
tliose whom he wishes to destroy.” The same thought is 
stated in the following Greek lines, quoted by Grotius in his 
“ Annotationes ” on the Epistle to the Eomans xi. 8 : — 

orav yScp hpy^ hcctfji^Smv r/vcb, 

rovTif) rh Ttp^rov 8^a^cx,/ps7roc/ (ppzvZ)V 
rh ]ioZy rhv th ^2 rpsTru 

yyu)/(M7}yy eJdfj wv d/iuaprdni. 

For when the wrath of the deities smites a man, it first 
deprives his mind of its good understanding, and turns him 
to a worse way of thinking, that he may know nothing of the 
things in which he errs.” 

The two following passages are quoted by T)r A. Nauck in 
a note on the Oidipus Colonous of Sophocles, v. 800 f. : 

Ilml, xix. 137. dacidiMTiV xai fjjtv fphag i^eXero Zevg, 

acted foolishly, and Zeus deprived me of reason.” 

And from an anonymous writer : — 

orav 5’o doc//i(fjv dv5p/ ^opavvp xaxa, 
rhv vovv 'jrpurov. 

But when the god brings evil upon a man, ho first injures 
his understanding.” Compare Epistle to the liomans xi. 8, 
and Exodus vii. Iff.: And the Loan said unto Moses, . . . 
3. And I will harden Pharaoh’s heart, and multiply my signs 
and wonders in the land of Egypt.* 4. But Pharaoh shall not 
hearken unto you, that I may lay mine hand upon ]%ypt, 
&c.” Sec also 1 Samuel ii. 25 : “Notwithstanding they (Eli’s 
sons) hearkened not unto the voice of their father, because 
the Lobd would slay them.” 
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See also Odyssey, xxiii. 10 ff : 

d' aZrs nt^o<sUinr% mpi<ppm TI?j>'iX«/Vi/a* 
lhala (ptXri, fhdpynv (Ts Oiol 6/ r$ Suva^ra/ 

d(ppom nroi^aai xa) i^/^pova vsp pbdX^ 
xai n ^(xXt<ppov60vrcc <focoppo<fvvy}^ i<Ti0)^(raK 
ol as fTTsp 6^Xa’^\/av' arph (pphccg rjai^a. 

Her again the wise P(3nolopo aildreased : * Dear nurHO, the 
gods have made thee inad, — they who arc able to render 
foolish even one who is vt^ry wise, an<l liave iiueh* reasonable 
one who was silly : they have diiprived thee of rt*aHon ; hut 
formerly thou wast sound in mind/ 

xm. M. IPi. V. 1451. — “That gain which brings loss 
is not to be highly esteemed ; but the loss wliich l>ringH gain 
is to be greatly valued, even though it bo a loss. 1452. The 
loss which brings gain is no loss ; but that acc|uisition which 
occasions great destruction is to be esteemed a loss.’^ 

Compare the fragment of Menander’s Koniaxomenai, page 
102, Ed. Meineke. 

’*nare ^rfis)g arphg d$uv 

xpdrrm xcx^xSig 7Jav d0v/j,^<fp votL 

/cug ydp dyadov roZro wpSpaatg yhtrai. 

“ So let no one despond too much, when evil is allotted to 
him by the gods; for perhaps this becomes an occasion of 
good.” 

Plato, Eepublic, x. 6 : — Asyst wov o vSfjtog Zti xuXX/arot^ ot/ 
fidXiaroc navxiccv dysiv h raTg ^vfj^epopaTg xai dyayc4XT&^^ ehg 
oiirs S^Xou ovTog rov dyccCov rs xat xaxoZ rd>u ro/6uraiJ/, ours g/g rh 
•npSaQsv ovdiv ^fpofSaTl^ov rejj ^gpopr/j o5 rs n rm dy^poiorhm 

d^m oV fjjgydXng (TTroudr/g, o rs Ss/'ig aurtug on rdxfara arapaytym- 
0ccf Tovrep s/A,7roddv yiyv6fism rh XurrsTa^at. 

“ The law would say that to b(i imtitmt uiuhsr Huirtu-ing is best, 
and that wo should not give way to iinpatience, as there is no 
knowing whether such things are good or evil ; anti nothing 
is gained by impatience ; also, because no human tiling is of 
serious importance, and grief stands in the way of that which, 
at the moment, is most required.”— Vol. 11., p. 446. 
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I quote here a passage from the Phaedrus of the same 
author, section 147 : — p/Xg ITav n xai aXXo/ oW rfjSe Obo/' 
8o/?}rs (MOt xaXp rciyboOiV’ s^ojObv bs oooc •^oTg svrhg hvocf 

fjLoi cp'tXta. '7rXo\j(Siov 81 vo//./^o//a/ rhv docpov. rh •^pudov ^X^^o; 
Btri ^ 0 / o(Sov [M^TB (pspsiv fi^re aysiv dvvatP aXkog ^ (^utfpojv. 

Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods who haunt this place, 
give mo Ixiauty in the inward soul ; and may the outward and 
inward man be at one. May I reckon the wise to be the 
wealthy, and may I have such a quantity of gold as none but 
.he temperate man can carry.” — Jowett, YoL L, p. 615. 

In tlie Phoenisso) of Euripides the following sentiment 
occurs (vv. 555 ff,); which I cite for its excellence, though 
there is nothing corresponding to it in the Sanskrit passage. 

Ovroi ra 78ta xsTcrrjvrai ^poroly 

ra Ceoov b’^s^oyng s'jrijLLBXov/MOot. 
oroev 8 s dpoc/pouyra/ ^aXiv, 

For mortals possess no goods of their own, but wo hold as 
stewards tilings which belong to the gods ; and when they 
nxiuiro them, they take them away again.” 

xrv. M. J)h. iii. 87. — ‘‘Wealth lirings loss to some men 3 and 
the man devoted to tlie good derived from wealth does not 
find good.” xii. 3885. — “Hurtful things take the axipearance 
of advantages, and advantag(?s of things hurtful ; for in the 
case of some mim the loss of wealth is a benefit.” The first 
part of this maxim app(‘.ar 8 also in M. Bh., ii. 2681. 

Compare the hymn of Kleanthes to Zeus, vv. IS ff. ; — 

’AXXa cv xccf rd 'n’tpiatfd apria 

%a} rd a?co(r/4a %a} ov (piKoc aol (ptXct. BCnv” 

0 ) 8 % ydp Big sv ^dvra ffuv^p/j^oxag kOXd 

u(fO^ ha yiyvi(SOai Travrap Xhym a/h iSpreov. — x. r. X. 

“ But thou knowest also to make even the things that are 
uneven, and to order what is disordered ; and the things that 
arc not dear are dear to thee^ For so hast thou combined 
all good things into one with the bad, that there is hut one 
reason [or, account, to be given] of all things ever exist- 
ing, &c.” 
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XV. M, Eh, V. 1155. — Considering loss as gain, and gain 
as loss, a foolish man, whose senses are not subdued, regards 
as happiness what is his great misery.’' 

XVT. M, Eh, vii. 429. — When men are ripe for slaughter, 
even straws turn into thunderbolts.'^ 

XVII. M, Eh, xiii. 7607. — A man whose time of death 
has not yet come, does not die, though pierced by hundreds 
of arrows ; while he whose time has arrived, if touched only 
with the point of a straw, does not live." Marlcandeija 
Purana, ii. 49 f. — “The life of a man, whether he is keeping 
out of the way, or fighting, endures so long as Providence has 
ordained before, not so long as he desires in his mind. Some 
die in their houses, others when flying, others when eating 
food and drinking water ; others in the midst of health and 
enjoyment, and wounded by no weapons, are overcome by 
the King of the dead. Others devoted to austerities are 
carried off by his servants. Others bent upon contemplation 
have not attained exemption from death." 

Compare JEschylus, fragment 299 (Ed., Dindorf) : 

'A>wX' ovrs <7roXX6t, TpcLhfjjccP Iv (Sr'ipmg Xo6/3cov 
Tig^ st Tsp^jua, tsuvrphyot / 3 / ol », 
our |y crzyji rtg ^/ccsvog *7rccp^ Icritf 
<pshyit ri fLoXXov Thv ^s^TTpcaf^ivov f/^Spov. 

“For neither does any one die, although he has received 
many wounds in his breast, unless the end of his life coin- 
cides ; nor does any one sitting in his house by the hearth, on 
that account any more escape his allotted fate." 

xviii. HUopadeJa i, 17\ (or 189).* ^^He by whom swans 
are made white, and parrots green, and peacocks variegated, 
will provide thy subsistence." 

Compare Matthew vi. 25 ff. 

XIX. Vnddha Cha^mTcya x. 1 7. “ What fear is there for my 

life if the all-nourishing Vishnu is hymned ? otherwise, how 


* Wten here and elsewhere alternative figures are given, diflfereni 
editions are referred to. 
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has he provided for the life of the infant the milk of its 
mother? So reflecting continually, 0 Lord of the Yadiis, 
and husband of Lakshmi, I ever spend my time in doing 
homage to thy lotus-feet/’ 

llltopadeM i. 170 (or 188). ^‘Let no one labour overmuch 
for his livelihood ; for this is furnished by the Creator. When 
the child has left the womb, its mother^s breasts flow (with 
milk;.” 

The same idea occurs elsewhere. 

J)drn{/(uUu^^^^^ Santoshapmhnsd 6. Shall he who, 

while I was in the womb, prepared milk for my support, bo 
asleep or dead in providing for my future support 

Kavitamindhtm 101. Let a wise man think on liis duty, 
not on his sustenance ; for the sustenance of men is born with 
their birth.” 

XX. M. Jih. iii. 134G1 ff., 13403^ ‘^Neither this world, 
nor the next, nor happiness, is the portion of the doubter. 
Old men poKsessed of knowledge have said that faith is the 
sign of final liberation. . . . Forsaking fruitless reasonings, 
resort to the Veda 0mti) and the Bmriti.” 

Ihit it is allowed that the Veda does not ri^gulate evemything ; 
M. llh. xii. 4035 (compare viii. 3455 tf.) Srutir dhannah 
iti hy dice ndy dhur aj/itre janflh : nucha tat 'jymtyamydmo na hi 
sarvavi mlhlyate. “'fho Veda (declares what) is duty: so 
say some ; * not so,’ say otlu‘.rH ; and we do not find fault with 
that, for everything is not prescribed (in it).” 

xxr. M. Bh. xii. G73G ff. I was a would-be Pandit, 
(learned man) a rationalist, a contemner of the Vedas 
(Indian scriptures considered inspired), fond of logic, the 
useless science of reasoning, an utterer of reasoned pro- 
positions, a propounder of arguments in assemblies, a reviler 
and abuser of Brahmans in theological discusKions, an un- 
believer, an universal doubter, a fool, who plumed myself 
on being a Pandit (learned man). The recompence which 
I have earned by this career is that I have been born as 
a jackal But perhaps it may yet happen that, hundreds 
of days and nights hence, I shall be born again as a man j and 
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then contented and alert, devoted to the practice of Bacrifice, 
of liberality, and of self-restraint, I sliall wvk to know (only) 
what is to be known, and avoid all that is to bo avoided.’' 

It will be seen from the preceding verses that the require- 
ments of Indian orthodoxy are no less stringent than those of 
some other religions.' The words arc part cjf an address of 
the god Indra, who had taken thc^ form of a jat'kal, to the 
sage Ka^yapa, in which various t()j>ieH, not ail very closely 
connected with each other, arc^ touclied uprni, and which 
concludes with the jackal giving the account of hinmelf which 
I quote. At the end of tin*. addr(‘HH tin; sage is struck with 
the wisdom of the speaker, and hy Hup<*rnatural intuition 
discovers that it is Imlra who lias hoe.n talking to him ; 
and if the story is part of a constunitive Hpt»ech of Indra, it 
might seem that, in consonance with the recoguisiHl doctrine 
of transmigrations, the god had first been a man, and then, in 
consequence of his infidedity, IukI btum reborn as a jackal, ns a 
punishment. This, however, may not he bcj, ami in any case 
the introduction of Indra makes no differ<mce as to the 
lesson sought to bo conveyed, which is meant as a warning 
to men. 

xxii. M. Bh, xiii. 2194 ff; xii. 2980. ^*The opinion 
that the Vedas possess no authority, the tranagresHion 
of the ^Sstras, and an universal lawlessness— (these things) 
are the destruction of a man's self. The lirahmau who 
fancies himself a Pandit (learned man), and who rtwihm 
the Vedas, who is devoted to the sci(fnai of r^^aHon^ng, 
useless logic, who utters argumentative BpetMthiis among 
good men, who is a victorioxis wrangler, who continually 
insults and abuses Brahmans, who is an universal sctqitie 
and deluded — such a man, however sharp in his spcHxh, is 
to be regarded as a child. He is looked upon m a dog. Just 
as a dog assails to bark and to kill, so such a man aims at 
talking, and at destroying all the .Mantras (Hcript ure.s).” 

Whatever conclusion might have bcHui drawn from such 
passages as the preceding, it is a fact that the Brahmans 
of old were by no means indisposed to argumentative 
discussions ; but, on the contrary, seem to have made a 
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practice of indulging in them on important occasions when 
th(^y met in large numbers. This is shown by two 
passages from the Ramilyana, i. 14, 19 (Bombay edition), 
and the Mahabharata, xiv. 2536, where it is said, in similar 
terms, that during the Ai^vamodhas (horse-sacrifices) cele- 
l)rated, in the orui case by Daj>aratha, and in the other by 
Yudhishtliira, “wise and eloquent Brahmans, eager for 
vi(;tory, engaged in argumentative discussions about the 
rc^asons of things.’’ 

It was only wlum the authority of the Vedas was called in 
qu(‘stion, or anything decidedly heretical, or adverse to their 
own high caste pr(‘,tonsions (though in this last respect the 
Mahabhfirata itH(‘,If is often unortho<lox), was asscrtcnl, that 
the Brahmans took the alarm, and sought to silence argument.] 

xxni. Naishtdha Charita xvii. 45. — Those words form 
l)art of the spcujch of a Chilrvfika, or Materialistic Atheist, 
who is rcpre8ent(Ml as addressing Indra and otlier gods on 
th(iir return to heaven from Damayantx’s Svayamvara. He 
assails the authority of the V<slas wlnm they aflinn that 
sacjrifict^ is followe<l by any rewards, denii'.s that men’s good 
and bad, actions arc reconi])ense<l in another world ; recom- 
mends unbridled sensual indulgence; says that adultery has 
the example of the gods in its favour ; and tlirows ridicule on 
the orthodox Indian doctrines. The following are the vensos 
which have In^cn nudrically rendonul. 45. ‘‘The Vcula 
teaches that when men di(J, pains result from their sin, and 
pltjasurcjs from their holy acts. Tlui very reverse, however, 
is, manifestly, the immediate consequence of those deeds. 
Declare, therefore, the strong and weak points (in this con- 
troversy).” 77. “ If there is an omniscient and mcirciful God, 
who luiver speaks in vain, why does he not hy the more 
expenditure of a word satisfy the desires of us his suppliants ? 
78. By causing living creatures to suffer pain, though it ho 
the result of their own works, God would be our causeless 
enemy, whilst all our other enemies have some reason or 
other for their enmity.” 74. “ When the Vodantists say that 
in our mundane existence both a man’s self and Brahma 
exist, but that after final emancipation, Brahma alone remains, 
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and when they thus define tliat state as the (‘xtincti<ni of one’s 
self ; is this not a great piece of cIevern(‘HH 

The Charvaka is briefly an8were<I by the hair Deities, 
Indra, Agni, Yama, and Varuna. 

For an account of the Charvaka system, nm Prof. Cowell’s 
edition of Mr Colebrooko’s Essays, Vol. L, pp. 420 ft, and 
456 fit 

XXIV. Pulniilyam i\. 108. 1. '"When Kama who nnderKtoo<l 
duty, had thus consoled ,B1 ui rata, flfd mli the <*nnnent Brahman 
addressed to him these immoral wn>r<lH - W<41, d<‘Heendant of 
Eaghu, do not thou, wlio art noble in HiniiinmiU and austere 
in character, entertain, like a ammuni man, this us<d(*KH idea. 
What man is a kinsmati of any otluT 1 Wluit relationship 
has any one with another 1 A man is born alone and di(‘.s 
alone. Hence ho who is attached to any one. as Ins father or 
his motlier is bo be rcgarde<l as if ho were insane, for m» one 
belongs to another. 5. Just as a man going to another 
village abides outside, and next day leaving that abode pro- 
ceeds on his journey ; so futhesr, mother, home, proptu’ty, are 
only men’s resting places. Good men are not attached to 
them. Thou oughtest not to abandon thy fath(»r’s kingdom 
and stay (here) in a sad and miserable abode attemhal with 
many trials. Cause thyself to be inaugurated king in the 
wealthy AyodhyS.. That city, with its hair iii one braid (as 
a sign of mourning for thine absimee) expcuits thcas. Tasting 
excellent royal enjoyments, take thy pleasure in Aycslhya, 
as ^akra (Indra) in heaven. 10. I)a4aratha is notliing to 
thee, or thou to him 3 the king is one, and thou another 3 do, 
therefore what is said. ... 12. The king Inis gone whither 
he had to go. Such is the course of cn*atur(is' lives, hut thtm 
art wrongly ruined. I pity those men, ami tliem alom*. who 
are devoted to (wealth* aiuU) rightecnisness 3 f(»r tlu^y Kufr(‘r 
here, and after death they pensln Men offt‘r (jhlations to the 
Manes on prescribed days 3 l)ut see what a wastts of food I for 


* The reading of the Bombay edition k itrtha-dhanmepnmh, <»f 
which it is not easy to make any sense. <mrre«io's edition has atha 
‘ now,’ in place of artha^ ‘wealth.’ 
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wliat can a dead man eat? 15. If what is eaten hy one here 
enters into the body of another, let ^rilddhas be offered to 
those wlu) are travelling; they need not get food to eat on 
their journey.^' [This idea is repeated in verses quoted in 
the Sarva-dan^ana-sangralia, p. 6, Bibl. Ind. ; and the further 
question is asked : — Since men in heaven are satiated by these 
ofieringH, wliy are they not given (by those below) to people 
upon the roof of the house?”] IG. “These books (which 
enjoiti men to) sacrifice, give, consecrate themselves, practise 
austeriti(‘s, and forsake the world, are composed by clever 
men to induce others to bestow gifts.” [Fishnu Punlna, 
iii. 18.30. “Authoritative words do not, 0 great Asuras, 
fall from heaven. Let me, and others like yourselves, embrace 
whatever ass(^rtion is supported by reason/’ See Lr Hall’s 
edition of Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, Vol. iii., pp. 205-213.] 
“ Beli(ivt^, 0 wis(^ liilma, that there is no hereafter. Adhere 
to what is apparent to the senses, and rejiict what is 
invisibh?,” .... “This world is the n{‘xt world; do thou 
therefoiHi enjoy phuisure, for every virtuous man does not 
gain it. VTi’tuous num are gnuitly distressed, while the 
unright(‘ouH are seen to be happy.”* [The next lines are from 
the Sarva-dai*sana-Haugraha, p. G : — “ While a man lives, let 
him live happily ; let him borrow xnoney and drink clarified 
butte, r ; there is no return of the body when once it has been 
reduced to aslies.^’j 

ii. lOD. 1. “ Hearing these words of Jabrdi, llama, who was 
strong by truth, uttered excellent words in a contrary sense : 
— The words which you have addressed to xne, though they 
recommend what seems to be right and salutary, advise in 
fact the contrary. The sinful transgressor, who lives accord- 
ing to the rules of heretical systems, obtains no (istcem from 
good men. It is good conduct that marks a man to be noble, 
or ignoble, heroic, or a pretender to manliness, as pure or 
impure. 5. But ignoble men look like noble, impure look 
like pure, men witliout good characteristics, m if they 
possessed them, bad men as good. If under the garb of 
virtue 1 were to practise vice, occasioning confusion of classes, 

^ These last bracketed lines are from Gerresio’s Kdition. 
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forsaking what is good, and acting contrary to ruh?, %vhat 
sonsiblo man who knows right and wrong would hold me in 
much estcH^m, when I was wicked in conduct and a corrupter of 
mankind ^ Following such a course and departing frt)m my 
liromise, whoso conduct shoidd I imitate 0) or how should I 
attain to heaven'? Tlio wliolo world d<»vot<Hl to jdeasure 
follows in train. 0) 8uch jib is the conduct of kings, the 
same is that of their subjects. 10. 'JVuth and mercy are 
immemorial charac^teristics of a king’s conduct. Hencus royal 
rule is in its essemui truth ; on truth the world is hasttd. 
B(jth risk is (sag(‘H) and gods (‘HtcMmujd truth. The man 
who speaks truth in this world attains tlu^ Iiiglu'st imp(U’ish« 
able state. Men shrink with fear and horror from a liar, as 
from a se.rpent. In this world tlu^ chi(^f ehuntmt in virtm^ is 
truth ; it is called tins basis ^ of (wt^ry thing. Truth is lord in 
th(i world ; virtue always rests on truth. All thirigs are 
fournhul on truth ; nothing is higiier than it. (lifts, sacrifices, 
olilatioiis, self-inflicted pains, and austerities, tln^ Vethis, ani 
founded on truth; wher(‘.foro a man should be devotesd to 
trutli. 15. A man singly protects tlie world, singly he 
protects his family, singly he is plunged into hell, and singly 
he is glorified in heaven. Why then should I not he true 
to my promise, and faithfully observe tlie truthful injunction 
given by my father ? Neither through covetousruiss, nor delu- 
sion, nor ignorance, will I, overpowered l)y darkness, hnsak 
through the barrier of truth, but remain true to my jjromistj 

to my father 24. How shall I, having pnunised to 

him that 1 would thus n^side in tlu*. forest, transgress his 
injunction, and do wluit Illiarata recommends f ’ After lUma 
had added more, Jfihrdi nyoins : — 58. do not utter infidtd 

words, nor am I an infidel, nor dotm nothing i^xist. Iv(*gard- 
ing the fit time, I have again become a ])cli(iv<n'; and at a 
suitable tixne I shall Jigain h(H:omtt an atheust. Ami this time 
has now gradually arrived : just m infidel Kentimemts were 
utt(‘nsl hy me on thine account to stop (thine intention), I 
have said this to appease thee.” 

XXV. Bflmilyana vi. 85, 14 ft (Bombay od. and vi. G2, 15 ff. 
Gorr.) Useless virtue cannot, my noble brother, deliver 
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thee from misfortunes, though thou walkest in a hallowed 
path, and controllest thy senses. 15. Virtue is not visible, as 
are created things, whether stationary or moving : hence my 
Opinion is that it has no existence. ... 17. Did un- 

righteousness really exist, Ravana would sink to hell ; and 
thou, who art righteous, wouldst not suffer calamity. 18. But 
since he. Buffers no (wil, whilst thou art afflicted by calamity, 
it results that righteousness and unrighteousness mutually 
conflict, (a<.uiording to the commentator), are in their 
fruits oppoK(al (to what is revealed regarding them).” [The 
corn‘Hpon<ling vtu’se in Gorresio’s edition is clearer. “ Since ho 
sufhu'H no <*v*il, wliilst thou art involved in calamity, by 
righteouHtu^ss I inuhu’stand unrighteousness, and by unriglito- 
ouHiu^ss right(H)UHuesH],” . . .21. Inasmuch as those men 
who livo setth‘.d in unrighteousness increase in prosperity, 
whilst the virttious are afllict(ul, virtue ami vice have no effect 
(or, as Gorn^sio’s edition has it, virtue is useless). (21. 
Oorresio^s etlition,— If men pure in their acts arc smittciu hy 
unrighteousness, th(‘n*nghteousn(‘-HB is smittem l>y unrighte- 
ousness, and, lujing sniitt(ui, what can it do?) . . . 43. 

Arise, tliou man-tiger, Iong-arm<id, resolute in purpose. Wliy 
dost thou not rocogniso thyself m liigh-8oulo<l '1 ” 

XXVI. AL Hh. iii. 17402. ‘'Reasoning has no proper basis; 
Vedic ttjxts are at variance with (^ach other ; therci is no one 
muni (sage) whose doctrine is authoritative; the ess(;nce of 
virtue is envelopisl in mystery ; tlui (proper) path is tliat 
which the many follow.” 

XXVIL ilf, Hk xii. 12078. "Before tliou art carried away 
deiul to the Kmler, hy the royal command of Yama, liy his 
dreatifui (messengei's), strive after rectitude. Before the 
impaHHive lord Varna, whom im\i\ <uiu opposes snatches away 
thy life with its roots and kinships; 12080, Before the wind 
whit;h preceuleH him lilows, before thou art carried away, 
practise pre.paration for death. BtTore this destroying wind 
blows upon thee, before the four (piarters of the sky whirl 
round, when great fears come upon thee, and before tliy 
hearing is closed, as thou goest away, confounded, practise 
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the most perfect contemplation. Before thou rccollectest 
with anguish thy former good and had deeds full of folly, 
appropriate the only treasure. Before decay wears away 
thy body, and carries oif thy strength, thy limbs and thy 
beauty, ai)propriatc the only treasure. 12085. ]h‘-foro Death, 
convoyed by his charioteer Disease, violently dissolves thy 
body, an<l ends thy life, practise great austerity. Before the 
fearful wolves which dwell in mon^s bodies rush on thee from 
every side, strive after holiness. Before, all alone, thou 
behohlest the darkness, make hast(% before thou mwMt the 
golden tre^^s on the mountain summit Before evil associative 
and Ibivs that look like friends, pervert thy views, seek wliat 
is highest 12089. Amass that wealth which has nothing to 
fear fi*om kings or thiiwes, and which doivs not desert theo in 
death. 12090. (Hoc also v. 12101). There there is no divi- 
sion of goods according to each ])crson^s dcuals ; everyone 
enjoys his own individual property. Give that by which men 
live in the next world ; amass tliyself that wealtli which is 
imperishable. (Do not dtday ?) until the pottage of the xnulti- 
tude is cooked ; while it is yet uncooked, make haste before 
thou diest Neither mother, nor children, nor kinsmen, nor 
dear familiar friends follow a man in his straits ; he departs 
alone. The deeds alone, good or bad, which he has formerly 
done, are Ins fellow-travellers when ho goes to the next worlcl 
12095. The collections of gold and gems which he has made, 
by good or evil means, do not help Inm when his body is 
dissolveAl When thou goest thither there is no witness of 
the deeds which thou hast or hast not done, erpial to thine 
own self. . . . 12100^ (On the road) whevre theriv imv 

many enemies, and where there are droadfid insevets, guard 
thine own works. A man’s works accompany the doer. 
12102. As the bands of Apsarases (cehvstial nymphs) obtain 
as a reward enjoyment along with the great sages, so do men 
gain the fruits of their works, moving about at will on 
civlestial (jars. On the bridges of tluv duties of hoiiscJiolders 
they attain tluj highest condition, and reside in the same 
world as Prajfipati, as Vrilmspati, as Indra. 12I0G. Thy 
twenty-fourth year has passed, thou art certainly twenty-five 
}'ears old ; amass righteousness ; for thy life is passing away.’’ 
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With verse 1 2089 above, compare what Cicero says, Paradox, 
vi. 3. — “ Quanti est estimanda virtus, quse ncc eripi, nec 
Burripi potest nnquam ; neque naufragio, neque incendio 
amittitur; nec ternpestatum, ncc temporum permutatione 
mutatiir 'I Qua prajditi qui sunt, soli sunt divites.” At 
what a rate ought virtue to be esteemed, which can neither be 
taken away nor stolen ; nor can we lose it by shipwreck or 
fire ; nor is it to bo changed by the change of seasons or 
of time 1 Those who possess it alone are rich.’’ Eamage’s 
beautiful thoughts from Latin authors, p. 49. Partly quoted 
also in Wuestomann’s Promptuarium Sententiarum, p. 88, and 
Hartimg’s Sententiarum Liber, p. 189. 

xxviir. Manu viii. 17 ; and iv. 239 ff. — These verses have 
been already metrically translated in my Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 
i. 380; and are thus rendered by Sir W. Jones, viii. 17; 

The only firm friend who follows men even after death is 
justice ; all others are extinct with the body.” iv. 239 ff. 
‘‘ For in his passage to the next world, neitheu* Ins father nor 
luH mother, nor his wife, nor his son, nor his kinsman, will 
remain in his company — his virtue alone will adhere to him. 
240. Single is each man born; single he di(‘.8;^ single ho 
reciiives the reward of his good, and single the punisliment of 
liis evil deeds. 241, When he leaves t his corse, like a log 
or a lump of clay, on. the ground, his kindred retire with 
averted faces ; but his virtue accompanies his soul. 242. 
Continually, therefore, by degrees, let him collect virtue, for 
the sake of securing an inseparable companion ; since with 
virtue for his guide he will traverse a gloom, how hard to be 
traversed 1” 

The same idea is repeated in the 13th hook of the Maha- 
bharata vv. 5405 ff., and is briefly alludtid to in the 
Markandeya Punlna, i. 7. 28. See also Mbh. i. 654 ; v. 
1547 11:’ 

My attention has been drawn by Professor E. B. Cowell to 
two passages — the one in Sophocles and the other in Euripides 

* Je mourrai soul.— PowcaiJ. 

t This should be rendered : ** Leaving his corse,” &c., his kindred 
retire,” &e. 
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— tlie first of which, if the text be genuine, appears to convey 
the same idea as in Manu. It is in the Philoctetes, 1443 : — 

^ €V(fsSsice' (fvvh^ffzst (SporoTg, 
xav xav ddvcd(f/v, ohx a^jroXkvrai, 

“ For piety dies with men ; and whether they live or die, it 
does not perish.’* The first only of these lines is retained as 
it stands, in the text, by Wunder. Dindorf has put both, 
along with a preceding line, within brackets as spurious. Nauck 
considers these two lines as spurious, as he thinks that a 
negative is required in the first of them to make it coincide in 
sense with the second ; and in support of this view he quotes 
the passage about to be cited from Euripides. If the words 
of the first line, as they stand, are genuine, they seem to give 
the same sense as Manu, that piety accompanies men in death. 
In Professor Lewis Campbell’s metrical translation, the two 
lines, with the one preceding them, are rendered as follows : — 

“ For our great Father countetli piety 
Far above aJL This follows men in death, 

And faileth not when they resign their breath.” 

The passage of Euripides is, ia Dindorf s Edition, fragment 
No. 1 of the Temenidae : — 

'Apirri di xav davri ns, ovx a.nr'oXkwa.i, 

3’ ouxsr’ oiircs (Twyaaros’ xaxoTei 5s 
avavrac ppovda. ffvvSavovS’ vyrb ^Sovog. 

“But virtue does not perish even if a man dies, but lives, 
though the body no longer exists ■, but to the bad all things 
disappear, dymg with them, beneath the earth." 

XXIX. M. Bh. xii. 12047. Vyasa says to his son.— “Follow 
righteousness, my son, holding thy senses always under con- 
trol, vanquish sharp cold and heat, hunger and thirst and 
wind. 12048. Maintain, according to rule, truth, rectitude, 
patience, an unenvious temper, self-restraint, austerity; and 

abstain from destroying life and from cruelty. . . . 12050. 

Seeing that thy spirit abides like a bird in a body which re- 
sembles mere foam, why sleepest thou, my son, in this dear abode, 
which is so transitory? 12051. When thy foes are awake 
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and alert, and continually observant, and seeking some assail- 
able point in thee, art thou not watchful, thou foolish youth ? 
12052. Since thy days are being numbered, and thine age is 
wearing away, and thy life is being written down, dost thou 
not rise and flee? 12053. Men cling to this world^s bonds of 
flesh and blood, and are asleep as regards the concerns of the 
next world, and very infidels. 12054. That man suffers dis- 
tress who follows those who hate righteousness, who are 
deluded, and pursue a wrong road. 12055. Attend upon, 
and enquire of, those great and powerful men who delight to 
follow the scriptures, and who have entered on the path of 
righteousness. 12056. Pondering the opinion of the wise 
who have an intuition into righteousness, control with thy 
best intelligence thy disposition to go astray. 12057. Foolish 
men who are fearless, because they regard to-day only and 
think to-morrow is far off, eating everything, do not perceive 
the opportunity of performing good works. Standing upon the 
ladder of righteousness, mount up by degrees. Thou dost 
not perceive that thou art enveloping thyself like a silk-worm. 
12059 ( = 12118). Confidently cast aside, like a reed rooted 
out, the infidel who breaks down all barriers, and who is as 
the degrad(‘T of his race. 12060. Cross over the evils of (‘exist- 
ence, which are hard to overpass, over desire, ang(ir, d(^atb, the 
river whose waters are the fiv<i sens(vs, having constructcid the 
boat of patience (compare v. 8623 bf.) 1 2061. The world b(dng 
smitten by death, and distnissed by d(5cay, and thci unfailing 
(nights) ever succcuiding, cross over on the bark of riglitetous- 
ness. 12062. Since death hastcms after the man who is 
standing and him who is lying, being suddenly destroytul by 
it, from what can he obtain happiiuiss? 12063 ( = 12505). 
Death carries him off as a wolf a she(q), when he is gathering, 
and is unsatisfied with, the objects of his desire. 12064. Hold 
fimily fast the lamp of the knowledgti of righteousnciSB, whose 


* 8oe V. 12449 f., wh(ire the saiuo image is more fully stated. '‘ Dost 
thou not perceive that thou art through delusion enveloping thyself in 
many threads coming out of thyself, wrapping thyself round like a 
silkworm ? ’ Farewell to all attachments, for attfiehment is faulty ; the 
silkworm is hound by what it throws round itself.” See also Bh%. 
l*ur. vi. i. 52. 
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flames have been gradually gathered ; for thou must enter 
into the darkness.” 

xii. 12453. ^‘Family, children, and wife, body, and amassed 
wealth, — all these things are strange to us. What is our 
own*? Our good and bad deeds. 12454. Since thou must 
abandon all and depart without power of resistance, why art 
thou attached to that which is valueless, and dost not seek 
thine own proper good^ 12455. How shalt thou travel alone 
that road through the wilderness of gloom, where thou shalt 
find no repose, no support, no provisions, and no guide? 
12456. No one shall walk behind thee when thou hast set 
out \ thy good and thy evil deeds shall follow thee as thou 
goest. 

XXX. Jf. Bli, xi. 116. — Deluded by avarice, anger, fear, a 
man does not understand himself. He plumes himself upon 
his high birth, contemning those who are not well born j and 
overcome by the pride of wealth, he reviles the poor. He 
calls others fools and does not look to himself. He blames 
the faults of others, but does not govern himself. When the 
wise and the foolish, the rich and the poor, tbe noble and the 
ignoble, the proud and the humble, have departed to the 
cemetery and ah sleep there, their troubles at an end, and 
their bodies are stripped of flesh, little else than bones, united 
by tendons, other men then perceive no difference between 
them, (anything) whereby they could recognise a distinction 
of birth or of form. Seeing that all sleep, deposited together 
in the earth, why do men (now) foolishly seek to treat each 
other injuriously? He who, after hearing this admonition, 
acts in conformity therewith from his birth onwards, shall 
attain the highest blessedness.” 

XXXI. M. Bh. xh. 3892. — ^‘Either, O king, a man must needs 
leave his wealth, or his wealth must leave a man. What wise 
man would lament this?’' 

XXXII. ilf. Bk xii. 6526 ff ( = 9932 AT*) ; 8307 ffi— The son 
asks : What should a wise man, who knows (the proper course 

* The second of these two passages is nearly, but not entirely, a 
repetition of the first. ’ 
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of action), do ? for the life of men quickly passes away ; tell 
me, 0 father, correctly and in order, how I should practise duty. 
The father replies : after reading the Vedas, my son, as a 
student, then seek for sons to hallow the fathers. Then kindle 
the fires, and offer the proper sacrifices ; and at last entering 
the forests, seek to become a Muni. Son : When the world 
is so smitten, and on every side distressed, and when the 
unfailing ones ever recur, dost thou speak like a wise man 1 
Father : How is the world smitten and on every side dis- 
tressed ? Who are the unfailing ones ? Why dost thou seem 
to alarm me ? Son : C530( = 9936). The world is smitten by 
death, and distressed by decay : the days and nights recur. 
How dost thou not comprehend ? The unfailing nights con- 
stantly come and go ; when I know that death never stays, 
how should I wait expectantly, as if eiiveloped by ignorance ? 
When, as every night passes, life becomes shorter, then the 
intelligent man will comprehend that the day is vain. How 
then can any one find happiness, when he is like a fish in shal- 
low water 'i Death assails a man* when he has not obtained 
the ol)jects of his desire, and when his mind is turned in 
another direction, like one gathering flowers, 6535 ( = 9946). 


^ Soinu of those vorsos wore rendered as follows in “ Moral and Eo- 
ligious Soutiments,” &c., p. 49 

Death comes, and makes a man his prey, 

A man whose powers are yet unspent, 

Like one on gathering flowers intent, 

Whoso thoughts are turned another way. 

Begin betimes to practise good. 

Lest fate surprise thee unawares 
Amid thy round of schemes and cares ; 

To-morrow’s task to-day conclude. 

For ruthless death will never stay 
To notice whether thou hast done 
Or not, the work thou hadst begun ; 

But haste to bear thy life away, 

As wolves and tigers snatch their prey. 

And none can toll how things may chance, 

And who may all this day survive. 

While yet a striiding, therefore, strive, — 

On virtue’s arduous x>ath advance. 
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Death carries a man off as a wolf takes a sheep. Do to-day 
what is good, let not this time pass away from thee. Death 
tears away a man before he has done the things which he 
purposed to do. ( = 12,116). Do to-day the work of to- 
morrow, and in the forenoon the work of the afternoon. For 
death does not wait (to see) whether a man’s work is done or 
not done. Who knows whose time of death will come to-day 1 
Let a man be virtuous even while yet a youth ; for life is 
transitory. If duty be performed, a good name will be obtained 
here, and after death happiness. For being filled with delu- 
sion, a man exerts himself, both by proper and improper acts 
for the benefit of his children and his wife, and procures for 
them maintenance. 6540. The man who possesses children 
and cattle, and whose mind is devoted to them, is carried off 
by death as a sleeping deer by a tiger. Death bears off the 
man who by himself is amassing (yrealth) and is not satiated 
with enjoyments, as a tiger carries off another animal. Death 
makes himself master of the man who is striving, and has 
effected this, and not yet effected that, and has another third 
thing partly done and partly undone. Death carries off the 
man who has not obtained the fruit of his labours, and who is 
bent on effecting other objects, and while he is engaged with 
the field, the shop, or the house. Death takes away the weak 
and the strong, the hero and the timorous, the fool and the 
wise man, who have not obtained the objects of their desires. 
6545. When death, decay, disease, and suffering from many 
causes are inseparable from the body, why dost thou live as 
if thou wert well ? Death and decay follow a man from his 
birth to his end : things both motionless and moving are sub- 
ject to these two things. The attachments of a man dwelling 
in the village are death’s delight (or death’s home according 
to the reading of v, 9952^) ; whilst, according to the scripture, 
the forest is the abode of the gods. The virtuous sever the 
fettering rope of the attachments of “the man who dwells in 
the village, and depart ; whilst the vicious do not sever it. 

. . . 6550. ^0 one can by force arrest the approaching army 
of death ; truth only (not falsehood and the like) can do this ; 
for immortality is founded on truth. Immortality and death 
both lodge in the body; death results from delusion; immor- 
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tality is attained by truth. I, being innoxious, truth-seeking, 
abandoning desire and anger, regarding pain and pleasure as 
equal, and peaceful, shall escape death, as if I were immortal. 
I, a sage, tranquil, loving composure as my sacrifice, practising 
Vedic study (or contemplation of Brahma) as my sacrifice, and 
taking word, thought, and deed as my sacrifice, shall follow 
the sun's northward course. 6555. How can an intelligent man, 
such as I am, offer destructive animal sacrifices, which are, as it 
were, temporary (in their effects), or a warrior's sacrifices, like 
a fiend ? Being born in myself, and by myself, and resting on 
myself, though without offspring, I shall exist in myself (or be 
my own sacrifice, according to the reading in verse 9961®) : 
offspring does not deliver me. * 6560. What hast thou, 0 
Brahman, who shalt die, to do with riches, or relatives, or a 
wife 1 Search out thy self which has entered into the heart. 
Whither have thy forefathers and thy father gone 

XXXin. Bhagamd Gltd xvi. ( = il/. Bh. vi. 1403 ff.), 6. — 
'‘Two creations of beings exist in this world, the divine 
and the devilish : the former has been described at length. 
[I have left out the enumeration of the virtues ascribed to 
this class in vv. 1-3.] Hear (the account of) the other 
from me. These devilish men are equally ignorant of 
action, and cessation from action; they are distinguished 
neither by purity, nor by right conduct, nor by truth. 
10. Yielding to insatiable desire, full of hypo- 
crisy, arrogance, and conceit, impure in their practices, and 
governed by delusion, they snatch at wrongful gains. 11. 
Entertaining boundless anticipations extending to the end of 
all things, esteeming enjoyment the main thing, and the only 
thing, bound in a hundred chains of hope, the slaves of lust 
and anger, for the sake of gratifying their passions, they strive 
to amass wealth by unjust means. ‘ This has been gained by 
me to-day; that object of desire I shall obtain ;t I have this 

* Connected with v. 6527 ( = 9933), this seems to intimate that in 
the writer’s opinion ^rSddhas (oblations to ancestors) are worthless. 

t To these exclamations of self-congratulation and security the com- 
mentator HamUnuja gives the special sense of boastings that the 
speaker had gained all these advantages by his own power, uiiassisted 
by destiny and other causes supposed to influence human welfare. 
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property, and that further wealth I shall acquire. That enemy 
has been slain by me, and I shall slay the others also. I am 
lord ; I enjoy pleasure, I am complete, powerful, happy 3 I am 
opulent, of noble birth ; who else is like me ? I will sacrifice 
and bestow largesses, I will rejoice.’ Thus speaking, deluded 
by ignorance, carried away by many imaginations, enveloped 
in the net of illusion, and abandoned to gratifications, they fall 
into an impure hell.” 

This passage is one of those adduced by Dr Lorinser (see 
the introduction to this volume) as exhibiting the influence 
of the New Testament. See Luke xii. verses 17 ff. The 
parallel of one part with these verses is striking ; but the 
passage of the Bhagavad Gita has various traits which are not 
found in the Gospel. 

xxxiv. Compare Ps. xxxvii. ; Job xx 5, and xxvii. 13 fif. 
Manu iv. 170. — The following is Sir W. Jones’s rendering of 
this passage : — ‘‘ Even here below an unjust man attains no 
felicity ; nor he whose wealth proceeds from giving false evi- 
dence (or from falsehood, or wrong generally, — J. M.), nor 
he who constantly takes delight in mischief. 171. Though 
oppressed by penury in consequence of his righteous dealings, 
let him never give his mind to unrighteousness ; for he may 
observe the speedy overthrow of iniquitous and sinful men. 
172. (M. Bh. i. 3333 £) Iniquity, committed in this world, pro- 
duces not fruit immediately, (but) like the earth, (in due 
season) j and advancing by little and little, it eradicates the 
man who committed it. 173. Yes, iniquity, once committed, 
fails not of producing fruit to him who wrought it ; if not in 
his own person, yet in his son’s j or, if not in his son’s, yet in 
his grandson’s. 174. He grows rich for a while through un- 
righteousness ; then he beholds good things ; then it is that 
he vanquishes his foes ; but he perishes at length from his 
whole root upwards.” In the metrical version I have altered 
the order of verses 173 and 174. Compare M. Bh. iii. 8489 fif 

XXXV. M. Bh. xii. 2798. — See the preceding verses which 
introduce this, about the sufferings of the good ; and compare 
V. 776, 778. “Ailasays: The earth now supports the good 
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and tlie bad, and the sun warms both. So too tbe wind blows 
on the good and the bad, and the waters purify them. 2799. 
Ka^yapa replies : So is it in this world, but not so in the next ; 
after death there shall be a wide distinction between him who 
practises virtue, and him who practises vice. 2800. In the 
world of the righteous, there is a centre of immortality, sweet, 
with a bright glow, and golden splendour. There after death 
the man of restrained passions dwells in blessedness ; there, 
is neither death, nor decay, nor suffering. 2801. The abode 
of the wicked is a dismal hell with continual suffering, and 
great grief. There for many years the sinner bewails his fate, 
falling downwards (into a) bottomless (abyss).” 

XXXVI, M, Bh. xiv. 2784. — “The gate of heaven, which is 
very small, is not seen by men owing to their delusion. The 
bolt of (the door of) heaven is created by {lit has its .root in) 
covetousness, guarded by passion, and difficult (to draw aside). 
2785. But men who have conquered anger and subdued their 
senses. Brahmans practising austerity, and liberal according 
to their power, behold it. 2786. A man who could bestow a 
thousand, and gives a hundred, he who could give a hundred, 
and gives ten, and he who gives water according to his 
power, — all these receive an equal reward. 2787. For poor 
king Eantideva bestowed water with a pure mind, and 
thence ascended to heaven. 2788. Righteousness is not so 
much pleased with presents conferring large advantages, as 
with small gifts (given out of wealth) justly obtained, and 
purified by faith. 2789. King Kriga gave thousands of 
largesses of cows to Brahmans ; but because he gave away one 
belonging to another person, he went to hell.” 2790. “By 
giving his own fiesh the devoted King ^ivi Au^inara has ob- 
tained the realms earned by virtue, and rejoices in the sky. 
. . . 2793. A reward equal to thine is not gained by offer- 
ing many Rajastiya sacrifices with large gifts, or many Asva- 
medhas. By bestowing the measure of meal thou hast con- 
quered the eternal world of Brahma.” With verses 2786 and 
2787 compare Matthew x. 42. In the Taittiriya Brahmana, 
iii. 12 , 4, 7, It is said, “ These are the five doors of heaven. 
. . . Austerity guards the first, faith the second, truth the 
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third, mind the fourth, and good conduct the fifth. ^ 7 doors 
of heaven are mentioned in M. Bh. i. 3621. 

The following parallel passages are referred to in KuinoePs 
Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, vii. 13 f. : 

Cebetis Tabula, cap. 12.— i<pny aw rSmv r/yd Ixthov, 
omv ovdsjg c'^r/xarorntT, aXX* ipvfiog doxiJ klmt ; OhxoZv xcc/ 

&{jpav Tiva /M/xpuv, xoci oUv rtm 'rrph Tng 6vpag^ ’^ng ov mXZ 
dXXa rdw oXtyci mpsvovrai, ^dmp dvohtag xa/ rpax^^S 
xoL'i ^irpojbovg slmi doxovcrjg ; Ka/ /xdXUj iipnt Ouxodv xal 
^ovvcg rig u'^TjXiig Uxit sJmty xoc/ dvafScccrig trnpi^ xal xpTifivovg 

g%outfa hhv xdxiWiv (SochTg ; ''Opoi. Avtt) rohvv krh 55 (fUg, ipVt 
37 dyovact, ^phg dXviQiv^v ^ccibiiav. Dost thou see/^ said tho 
old man, yonder a certain place where no one dwells, but it 
appears to be deserted “I see it/ said the strang<^r. ** Do 
you then see,'' continued the old man, “ a certain little door, 
and a road in front of tho door which is not much frc5quented, 
but very few pass along it, as it seems to l>e, in fact, no road 
at all, but rough and rocky 1 " I do, certainly,'' replied the 
other. “ And does there not appear to be a certain high hill, 
and a very narrow ascent, with deep precipices on either 
side r' see it all" “This, then, is the way which leads 
to true education.” “ And," said the stranger, “ it looks very 
dilKcult.” Diodorus Siculus, p. 296 B. xardvrng 55 '^phg rh 
odhg^ /xxbtav ixov(foc r^v odo/^opiatf, “ The way to what is bad 
slopes downward, and it is very easy to traverse." .... 
Vitringa (Obss. Sacr. 3, p. 199), has explained a famous pits- 
sage in the Gemara Berachoth, c. 4, sect. 11, about tho two 
roads leading, the one to the Garden of Eden, the other to 
Gehenna.^’ 

xxxvir. KathGrsarU-Mgaraly. 110. “The streams of riverB, 
the flowers of trees, the phases of the moon, disappear, but 
return again ; not so the youth of embodied beings.” 

Compare Euripides, Hercules Furens, 655 if, : 

«/ ho7g ^{jvidtg xtxl (fop/a xar' mlpag^ 
bib^fi^ov &v iftpov 
(panphv xo('p(X‘Xrlip^ 
dpirug o(foi<ftv 
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xcLT&dVovrsg P 
itg ahyd[,g ^jraXtv aX/ou 
btgcovg ay s^av dtavXovg^ 
a dvffysvsia d' a^Xav otv 
g/%g ^Qjag jStordVy 
xal ?v To\jg rs xaxovg ay 
yvSjya/ xal roiig ayadovg. — x* r. X 

But if the gods had intelligence and wisdom according to 
(i.e., according to the standards of human wisdom), they 
gods) would bring them a second youth, as a visible 
staxnp of prowess, to those who possess it, and so, when dead, 
"tlxey would be again restored to the light of the sun, and would 
liavo run a double course; while ignobleness would have a 
single term of life, and by that it would be possible to know 
Bo-fcli the bad and the good,” &c. Paley. 

-A.nd in the Supplices of Euripides, 1080 ffi, Iphis says : — 

oifior t! ^poroTm ovx zany rods 
vsovg dig shat xat yspovrag av ‘rdXiy : 
dXX^ h voft^otg (Ji,h rt xay.cog s^r}, 
yvdliaicty harspaim s^opM/iLs&a^ 
aiuva d^ ovx s^sdrty, st d^ ^fisv y'soi 
dig xat y'spovTsg, st rig s^ijjuodprays, 
dt^Xov ^tov TV^oyrsg s^apQovfisff dv, 

^las ! Why is it not granted to men to be twice young, 
an <3. again old % But if there be anything in the laws which 
is not as it should be, we amend it by our subsequent decisions, 
Bnfc we cannot do this in regard to our life ; while, if we were 
Tbotlx young and old twice, and any one made a mistake, we 
conl<i rectify it, if we had a double life.” 

3Six:xviiL SuhMshitdrmvay^bb, "Again the morning (dawns), 
again the night (arrives). Again the moon rises, again the 
snn. As time passes away, life too goes ; yet who regards his 
o^wn welfare 1 ” (The word for welfai’e in the original is hitam, 
and tlie epithet " final,” given in the metrical version is absent.) 

xixxix. M,Bh. iii. 17401. "Day after daymen proceed 
lionce to the abode of Yama (the ruler of the dead) ; and yet 
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those who remain long for a state of permanence (here) ; whafc 
is more wonderful than this V’ 

XL. DamiatUihsM, 26. Who, now, are destitute of sight ? 
Those who do not perceive the future world. Say, say, who 
are the deafest ? Those who do not listen to good advice.’' 

PrasTwUara-mala, 15. Who is blind ? He who is bent on 
doing what he should not. WTio is deaf ? He who does not 
listen to what is beneficial. Who is dumb 1 He who does 
not know how to say kind things at the proper time.” 

XLI. ^dntisatahiy 35. “ When thou hast heard that in an 

adjoining house some trifling article of property has been 
stolen, thou guardest thine own house ; — it is right to do so. 
Dost thou not fear death, which every day carries off men from 
every house ? Be wakeful, 0 men 1 " 

XLII. Manu xi. 228 (compare M. Bh. iii. 13751 ; xiii. 5534). 
“In proportion as a man, who has committed a sin, shall truly 
and voluntarily confess it, so far he is disengaged from that 
offence, like a snake from his slough. 229. And in proportion 
as his heart sincerely loathes his e vil deed, so far shall his vital 
spirit be freed from the taint of it. 230. If he commit sin, 
and actually repent, that sin shall be removed from hini ; but 
if he merely say, ‘I will sin thus no more,’ he can only be 
released by an actual abstinence from guilt.” (Sir W. Jones’s 
translation). 

XLiii. if, Bh. V. 1474. “ Since life is uncertain, let 
not a man do at first an act by which, when reclining 
on his bed, he would be distressed.” See also xii. 10599 bf. 

XLIV. SuhhashUarnava, 163. “Men in distress bow down 
before the gods ; the sick practise austerity ; the poor man is 
humble j an old woman is devoted to her husband.” 

FnddJia-Chdmkya, 17, 6. “A man who is powerless will be 
virtuous; a poor man continent; a sick man devout; an old 
woman devoted to her husband.” 
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XLV. HnhhhAnhlrmm -13. *VMf‘n clfnirr thi* fnut.H of virtue; 
virt«e itftflf they ila licit <h*Hirc!. Hiey do not cle.nire I he fniitB 
of «in ; hot pno’tisc* m'ii InhorioOBly.’* <*oiii]>jirc* Juv«‘iial Sat. 

X. 140. Taiito iiinjiir (mmv cHt <|uam VirtutiK. Quisc^nini 

virtotem aiiipleetiiiir ipHjun Pnemm hi inllaa So much more 

<lc» mcoi thir4 after iT]»otatioii than after virtue. For who ; 

emhraeeH virtue iinf’Ih if you take away fta rinviircin 1 ’* Also 

Iloran* Kpist, i, 10, 32. (hleriint pecTure hoiii virtutis amoro. ? 

**The i^ochIi O-om love of virtu<% liate to miP I 

xnvi. 3/. Pii. V. 1212. Sin, committed again ami again, ^ 

clesiroys the' umlerHiamling ; ami a man wdio hast lost liin . 

uiiflerstaiuling coimtanlly praetiseH sin only. 1245. Virtue (or J 

holinesH, in/ej/u), pmciiw!cl|again am! again, augmeiitH tin* uml(‘r“ 
fitiuuling ; ami lie whow* umlerstamling in augnumtcHl iluen | 

ciUitinually only what ia gocsl (or holy).’* | 

•I 

I 

XLVin (%h}nlijn %tv. 0. ** If those Hcntimcmts | 

which men e;^pi*rience wImui duty is ejcpoitmled to tluuu, or in I 

a cvtw'iwy, or wlien tltc^y nr** sick, were ahiding, wlio would | 

not he delivered fi’om hondage 1 ’* | 

Xf.vilL PanAmiantra tl 127 (or 117). **Tlu* man ncsdcing | 

ftm final emaneipititon {we^vjA#f), would ohtain it hy (undergoing) I 

a hundredth part of the Kufh’ringH which the foolish man I 

endures in the pursuit of riches/’ 1 

XidX, M, Pk V. I24H. ** Let a man ho act hy day, | 

that he may live Imppily at night. 1249. Let liim for eight 5 

months HO act* that he may live happily during tlie rainy ^ 

Ht»iiHon. In early life let him ho act that he may enjoy happi« ; 

neHii in Ida old age. All Iiih life let him ao act that lie may 
enjoy happinew tti the next w'orld/* • 

U Sttr^mlham'^ PmMhati NUi 2. ** a man every day 
examine Ida conduct, (itm|idriiig thus,) ^ What is common to 
me with the hruten, and what with noble men I * ** 


LL Sitrfj^ijttdhara'M Puddkiih p. 4 . “Constantly rising up, a 
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man should reflect [and ask himself], ‘ What good thing have 
I done to-day ? ’ The setting sun will carry with it a portion 
of my life.” 

Lii. Eifojoadesa ii. 44. As a stone is rolled up a hill by 
great exertions, but is easily thrown down, so it is with our- 
selves in respect of meritorious acts and faults.” Comp. 
Hesiod, Opera et Dies : — 

T^v /isv TOi xocxoTTjTa. xa/ /XaSov sffriv sXs(fdccf 
pri’idicag* Xstri filv 68og, /jbdXa 6’ lyyhQi vcciet. 
r^g dpsT^g /dpatra hot •trpo^rdpothv eSyjTCocv 
d^dvoc.'Tor fMa%phg dik xa,l ophog oT/nog Ig avr^v 
xui rpyj^vg to ^puror stt^v 8 ’ sig dxpov ixTjrat, 
pTi/^tr} dri iTTitrcc TTsXfe/, ‘Tip sovm. 

Men may easily choose wickedness even in abundance ; for 
the road is smooth and is near at hand. But the immortal 
gods have placed sweat in front of virtue, and the road to it is 
long and steep, and rough at first, but when the summit is 
reached, it then becomes easy, though difficult.” Seneca takes 
a diff“erent view. He says (De Ira, 2, 13, 2,): — ^Non ut"" 
quibusdam visum est, arduum in virtutes et asperum iter est : 
piano adeuntur . . . Facilis est ad beatam vitam via ; inite 
inodo bonis auspiciis ipsisque dis bene juvantibus. “The 
road to the virtues is not, as has appeared to some, difficult 
and rough ; they are reached by a level (path) . . . The 
road to a happy life is easy, provided only you enter upon it 
under good auspices, and with the gods themselves for your 
helpers.” Wuestemann's Promptuarium Sententiarum, p. 89. 
Other writers agree with Hesiod; see the same work, p. 89 f., 
and Hartung’s Sententiarum Liber, p. 188, 

Lin. Fnddha ChaTialcya xii. 22. “ A jar is gradually filled 

by the falling of water-drops. The same rule holds good in 
regard to all sciences, to virtue, and to wealth.” 

Liv. M. Bh. V. 1537. “How can the man who loves ease 
obtain knowledge ? The seeker of knowledge can have no 
ease. Either let the lover of ease give up knowledge, or the 
lover of knowledge relinquish ease.” 
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tr, H. **nml jf^wfl kimwlf'<lg«, which in not 

hy kin«mi»n, nor mrrif»«l off hy which 

not diTrcnw hy giving, grcut richcii/' Iis two other nirnilar 
maxima, kingn arc mcntioin^ii among thoan wluj c.arry off a 
man^i wimlih, 

tXL FriihPm Chilf^nlyn xv, 10, ** Bimks am endleaa, the 

mumem arc maiiy, time in very abort, ami them an* many oh- 
itocli’*! : A man ahotihl therefom «ri»k for that whicli ia the 
aa a «WfUi ai*ek« to «*xirart the milk whicli i« mixed 
with water/* 

BtihhiUhiiitfifitm, fl2. “ Them am many hooka, the Wda«, 
<&c,; life i« very abort, and there an^ millioiiH of olmtafdtm ; let 
A man therefore w*<*k t<» diitcover the cHHcnee, m the awaii finds 
the milk in wat4*r/' 

l*vn* ii, 105, Ifi ff, ** All collections end in tUa- 

aolutions ; high headings eml in falls; unions in separatitms; 
and life iti death, As fruits when ri}m have only to fear 
falling, m men when horn have only to fear death. As a house 
fitting on firm piHars, whim (tltey) IsHaime worn tnti, sinks ; 
»0 men sink, sulwlued liy decay and <h^ath. The night which 
passes never returns ; the ilumna flows U> the ocean, which is a 
full recepiiiide of wt%Um. The days ami nights iff all creatun^s 
move on ami wear away their lives, as the sun*s rays dry up 
water in the Hiimmen , , . 22. I >eaih walks with men ; 

death sits wdih tinuii ; and having travelled a long jourm^y, 
df'iith returns with them. . . , *Ii. Men delight when 

the sun rises, they delight w!»en it m^ts ; hut they <lo ntit {H*r“ 
ceivit the rfiiisumptitin of their «#wn lives. Men rejoice wlien 
they ladndil tin* !M*ginriing of each new aeitson iw it arrivei ; 
and with the riivoltiiton of the mummin the lif«^ of creatures is 
ciirtaileil. As iwti I<>gs of wtaal nn«»t on tht« great <H*ean, and 
afh,*r ft time part again, so wives, sons, ndatives, and riches, 
having come into ttmUmi with men, haskm away again ; 
icpaniittm from thmn is certain , * . 29. As any one 

itonding on the roiu! wiys a company of |>eople moving on- 
wwl, * I too %vill foIh»w' Is^hind you f so the rmul which lias 
been traversed hy fiitliers ami ancestors, preceding us, is cer- 
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tain (to be trodden by us also) and having entered on it, why 
should any one lament, since it cannot be avoided.” 

LViii. M. Bh. xii. 854 ; iii. 13,850 ff. ; xii. 12,521 K — And 
physicians become sick, and strong men weak . . . j such are 
the strange vicissitudes of time. 855. High birth, heroism, 
health, beauty, good fortune, and enjoyment, aregained through 
destiny. The poor, who do not desire them, have many 
sons, while the rich have none : such is the wonderful action 
of fate ! Creatures have to suffer from pain, fire, water, 
weapons, hunger, calamities, poison, fever, death, and falls 
from elevated positions. ... 859^. A rich man is noticed to 
die while he is quite young ; (860) while a poor man lives for 
a hundred years distressed and worn out. Poor men are 
seen who are long-lived, while those who are born in a 
wealthy family perish like moths. (=v. 1145). For the 
most part the rich have no power of enjoyment (iii. 13857^f.,* 
and those who have food to eat are unable to eat it, owing to 
disease in the intestines), whilst poor men's sticks even are 
eaten, . . . 863. Hunting, dice, women, drinking, are 
attachments blamed by the wise ; but even very learned men 
are addicted to them. . . . 866. Cold, heat, and rain come in 
turn through the lapse of time. 867. So, too, neither herbs, 
nor sacred texts, nor oblations, nor recitations, (868) deliver 

* Some of these verses were rendered in ‘ * Religious and Moral 
Sentiments,” p. 57 : 

Some men decrepit, poor, distrest, 

Survive to life’s extremest stage, 

While some by fortune richly blest 
Are seized by death in early age ; 

And few of those with splendour graced 
Enjoy the bliss they hoped to taste, 
xii. 859 . — ** For a wealthy man is observed to perish while he is 
young ; and a poor distressed man to attain to a hundred years and to 
decrepitude . . . and for the most part prosperous men lack the power 
to enjoy.” Compare Job xxi. 23 ff. 

Stobseus quotes the following lines from Antiphanes : — 
oO TrdfTror’ i^TjXcacra ttXovtowtol 
dvdpcaTTOP wiroKavovra Siv 

‘‘ I never envied the very wealth man who enjoys nothing of all 
that he possesses.” 
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tlu‘ man who is assailed by death and decay. ( « xii. 0471 ; and 
Kamayaua ii. 105, 20). Just as two logs of wood meet upon 
tho ocean (809) and again separati^, such also is the manner 
in which living creatures meet. Time is ecpially the agtmt in 
the lot of men who liave wives, and enjoy singing and 
music; (870) and of orphans who eat the bread of strangers. 
ThouHamls of fathers an<l mothers, and liundreds of sons and 
wives, are pen^eived to exist in the world“~~(871) to whom do 
they— to whom do we— belong 1 No one belongs to this 
man, nf>r does this man belong to any one, 872. This meet- 
ing with wives, n^ations, frie.nds, has occurred on tln^ way. 
WIkuh* am 11 whitluu* shall I gol who am 11 and why 
standing 1 875. Why should I mourn anything? So 
let a man n*Holve. In this transitory world, with its dear 
unions, revolving liki*. a wheel, (874) we have met upon our 
road bn>tlu*rH, motlna’s, fathers, fricmds. . . . 877‘'. Many 
medical nnm, the reade.rs of metlical hooks alone, (87B) are 
seem to b(^ overcome with sieknesstm, along with their d(‘pen- 
<lants. Drinking decoctions and various preparations of l)Uttor, 
(879) th(?y cannot (W(‘rpaHS d(‘ath, m the octum cannot over- 
pass its shores. Ami men who are acquainted with, elixirs, 
an<l w1h» haves skilfully a]q)lie<l thmn, (880) are se.en to be 
broken <lowu by <l(H’.r<»pitude, Hk(^ trees crushiul by powijrful 
elephants. too, iwudics <lt)vote<l to sacnul study, (8BI) 
liberal, pra<jtising sacrifice, cannot escape decay ami death. 
Neither the days, nor the months, nor the yt^ars, (882) nor 
the ludf-months, nor the nights of born creatun^s rtdurn. 
Transient, dependent, man, imiler tins influence of time, 
(883) travels over the long and everhisting roml traversed 
by all creatuim Either a living man’s body passcjs away 
from him, or his lib? passes from his Ixaly. 884. lie has 
met his wife an<l other connections by the way ; htjro there 
is no per})etual association witli any one, (885) not even with 
one’s own body, liow much less with any one cdse. Where 
now, 0 king, is thy father 1 Wluire are thy ancestors 1 
880. Thou beholdest them not now ; nor do they behold 
thee.’^ (Kepeated in xii. 3804.) 

LIX. 1/. Bk iii. 13840. — Whatever act, good or bad, a man 
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performs, of it he necessarily receives the recompense. When 
an unwise man falls into an unfavourable condition, he greatly 
reviles the gods (comp. xii. 3877), and does not recognise the 
faults of his own action. A fool, a bad, and an unstable 
T Tiap invariably experiences reverses of fortune.* Neither 
wisdom, nor prudence, nor energy, delivers a man. He 
would gain at will whatever object of desire he sought, 
(13850) if the rewards of energy in action were not depen- 
dent (on something else). Self-restrained, able, and intelligent 
men, are seen to receive no rewards for their works ; while 
some other being, who is constantly employed in injuring 
others, and in deceiving the world, lives always happily. 
The goddess of prosperity (Sri) attends upon some who sit 
inactive ; whilst others who act do not attain the object of 
their desires. To poor men who sacrifice to the gods, who 
practise austerity, desiring to have offspring, sons who are 
a disgrace to their family are born, after being carried for ten 
months in the womb. Others are born with wealth, with 
stores of grain, with many sources of enjoyment collected by 
their fathers. ... Tor there is no doubt that men’s diseases 
spring from their works (done in a previous existence). And 
they are harassed by diseases as the smaller wild animals are 
by huntsmen. And these diseases + are not stopped by 
skilful physicians, with all their collections of drugs, as wild 
animals are by huntsmen. And those who have food which 
they might enjoy, are distressed by a disorder of the intes- 
tines, and are disabled from enjoying it. Many other men 
who are strong of arm live in distress, (13859) and with diffi- 
culty obtain food. . . . 13860^ Men would not die, nor 
decay, but would enjoy all they desired, and experience 
nothing unpleasant, if they were their own masters. Every 
one seeks to rise higher and higher in the world, and strives 
according to his power, but things do not turn out so (as he 
had desired). . . 13864. According to the Veda the life 
(soul) is eternal, (13865) but the body of all creatures is 
perishable. When the body is destroyed, . . . the soul 
departs elsewhere, being fettered by the bonds of works.” 


* This is rather opposed to the general tenor of the passage, 
t See the passages quoted under No. Iviii. and xii. 12540 flf. 
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I.X. Bharhihan, and StihMshUarnavaj 28, 313. “In one place 
(is lieard) the sound of the lute ; in another lamentation and 
weeping. In one place (is found) an assemblage of learned 
men ; in another (is heard) the wrangling of drunkards. In 
one place (is seen) an on Jianting woman ; in another a dame 
whose body is worn out by decay, I know not whether the 
essence of this world is ambrosia or poison/' 

Lxr. M. Bk xil 831 ; xii. 6480^ f. — “Friends do not suffice 
for happiness, nor foes for suffering. Intelligence does 
not Buffice to bring wealth, nor wealth to bring enjoy- 
ment.” 

LXII. M. Bk V. 1430. — Compare xiii. 7597 ff. “Intelligence 
does not (always lead) to tlio accpiirement of W(ialth ; nor 
stupidity to poverty. The wise man, and no other, knows 
th(^ course of (‘, vents in the worhl.” 

Lxni. M Bk V. 1 1 44 f. — “Poor men eat more excellent food 
(than th(^) rich ; for Imnger gives it sweetness ; and this is 
very rar(dy to be found among the rich.^^ 

TiXiv. 77. Vkh,m Purdm iv. 24, 48 (compare Mhk xii. 
82G0 ff. ; and Pid^mlyaiiti (Corn^sio’s edit.), ii. IIG, 28ff.).»— 
The paHsage-, a small part of whieb T havt^ versifitul, may be 
found in Professor H. II. Wilson's translation of this Puraua, 
voL iv., of Dr Hall’s edition, pp. 237 ff. I subjoin my own 
version of the lines winch I have rt^prodiiced in V(U'8(»,. 50, 

51. “These and other kings wlio, blimhal by delusion, and 
possessed of p<irisbable bodies, elainuul this imperishabh^ earth 
as their own, (saying), distressed by anxi<*ty, ^How [shall] 
this female [bacorntj] mine, and my son’s, and my descendants’ 
proi>erty,’— tlu^so have all come to their end. 52. So, too, 
oth(jrs who preceded, and those who followcal tluun, and those 
wlu^ are to come, and others who again arc to suctaMul theiu, 
shall (all) depart 53. Beholding princes eager to march and 
strive for the subjugation of Inrself,^ the Earth, smiling with 


^ Professor Wilson renders the words which I have so translated, as 
follows : Kings unable to effect the subjugation of themselves ; ” and 
Dr Hall would substitute harassed with the enterprise of self-cou- 
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flowers in autumn, appears to laugh. . . . The Earth once 
said : 55. ' How does this delusion exist in kings, even in the 
intelligent, through which, although in their nature (as tran- 
sient) as foam, they are fiUed with confidence^ ... 57. We 
shall thus at length (they say) conquer the Earth with her 
oceans ; but while their thoughts are thus fixed, they do not 
perceive death, which is close at hand. . . . 60, On my 
account, wars arise between fathers, sons, and brothers, whose 
hearts, through exceeding delusion, are seized by selfish ambi- 
tion. ... 62. How is it that ambition, directed towards me, 
finds a place in the heart of the descendant who has seen his 
ancestor, whose soul was possessed by the same desire, follow- 
ing the road to death, and leaving me behind?' ... 72. 
Prithu — who, unconquered, traversed all the regions, whose 
chariot-wheels tore to pieces his enemies — he, smitten by the 
blast of time, has perished, like the down of the ^almali tree 
when thrown into the fire. 73. Kartavirya, who invaded 
and possessed all the zones of the earth, shattering the 
chariot-wheels of his foes, and who is celebrated in narrative 
tales, is (now merely) a subject for aifirmation and denial.* 
74. Out upon the royal splendour of Da^anana (Ravana) 
Avikshita, and Eaghava (Rama), who illuminated the face* of 
all the quarters of the globe I hiow has it not been turned 
to 'ashes in a moment by the frown of Death? (Or, accord- 
ing to the commentator, the second half of this verse may be 
alternatively rendered : '' How has it not even been turned to 
ashes,— how have not even ashes been left of it,— by the frown 
of Death?”) 75. Seeing that Mandhatri, who was an em- 
peror upon earth, has now his only embodiment in a story, 

what good man, even if slow of understanding, would indulge 
in selfish desire? 76. Did Bhagiratha, Sagara, Kakutstha. 


quest.” But on comparing the paraUel verse in the Bh^avata Purana 
xiL 3, 1, which, as explained by the commentator, means, “Beholding 
Hnp eager to conquer herself, this earth laughs,” it appears to me 
that the word atman in the line of the Vishnu P. also must be ren- 
dered “herself,” not “themselves.” 

.f concluding lines 

of the weU-kno^ passage of Juvenal (x. 147) about Hannibal : 

I, demens, et saevas curre per Alpes, 

Dt pueris placeas, et declamatio has.” 
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Daj^Hnana, Rilgliava, Lakslimana, YiKlliishtliira, and the rest 
exist in truth, or only in imagination '1 And w1hu‘ 0 a!*e they ? 
We do not know.” 

I introduce here a sentence from Plato Ilf olv xj'xdpyji 

^lavoiCf ^iyaXoTTpi^ifa ncA ^mpia m^avrhi (Mv ypfUov, cra<r;j; 3g 
ouff/as, oTov r§ okt ravrifj fMiyoc ri hoKvv Hmt rby dvOpd'^rmy (Slov ;« — 
IlepuMiCj vi. 2. 

And do you think that a spirit full of lofty tlionghts, and 
|>rivih‘ged to contemplate all time, and all existence^ can 
possibly ntta(^h any great importance to this life?^' — Messrs 
Davies and Vauchian^s TrandtiUon, 1852. 

Can the soul then, which has magnificence of conception, 
and is th(‘, spc’ctator of all time and all existimee, tliink much 
of human life 1” — Prof. Jowett’s 187L 

A soul wlume flight so far extends — 

A soul whose unn^stricttul range 
Kmbrac(‘s Time with all its chang<‘. — 

All Ikung’s limits {Kunpninmds-— 

Cun such a sotil the*, life of man 

Deem worth a thought, — -this iK‘.tty span 1 

LXV, M. Bh i. 3170 f. ; xii. 781 ff. ; 0508’’ When a 
man ntwer sins against any creature-, either in a<;t, in thought, 
or in word, then lie attains to Bralima. Wlum h<^ <loeH not 
fear, and when no om* is afrai<l of him ; when he muther It)V(;s 
nor hates, then lie attains to Brahma’^ (xii. 785). ^^Wlnm 
he hin? overcome pride and illusion, and is fnuul from many 
attadiments, then the good man, HelPr(‘sj>len<lent, attains to 
final tranquillity {nimhiaY^ (xii. 0508*' f.). ^'Wlum it sup- 
presses all desires, m a tortoise draws in its limbs, tlum this 
soul beholds ite own glory in itself.’^ 

LXVL M.lik V. 1382. — *‘IIe whose soul lias ceased from 
sin, and is fixed upon goodness, —he understands this universe, 
both its primal substance (Pmkrili) and its developments/* 

LXVIL M. Bk xii. 7 447. — ^'Knowledge is generated in a man 
by the decay of sinful action ; and then, as in a clear mirror, 
he beholds the soul in himself (or himself in the soul)/^ 
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Lxviii. In M. Bk xii. 8957, Vyasa discourses to his son ^uka 
as follows : — “ Eepressing all desires, let the man fix his mind 
on the reality (sattva) ; and having done so, he will annihilate 
time. Through clearness (or calmness) of spirit, the Yati 
(ascetic) relinquishes good and evil. With an untroubled 
soul abiding in himself, he enjoys extreme happiness. This 
tranquillity may be characterised as resembling sweet sleep, 
or a lamp which in calm, air burns without flickering. So, as 
time goes on, fixing his soul on itself, eating little, inwardly 
purified, he sees the soul in himself. This lore, my son, is 
the esoteric essence of all the .Vedas, independent of tradition 
or of scripture, a self-evidencing doctrine. All the substance 
which is to be found in religious narratives, in true tales, the 
ambrosia yielded by churning ten thousand Rik-verses, is (here) 
extracted. As butter is drawn out of milk, or fire out of 
wood, so has this knowledge possessed by the wise been 
extracted for my son. . . . This doctrine should not be com- 
municated to any one who is not composed, calm, and ascetic, 
to one who is ignorant of the Veda, is not submissive {upagata)f 
is envious, dishonest, who does not obey the instructions he 
receives, to one who has been burnt by logical books, or who 
is cruel. . . . This esoteric lore is to be communicated to a 
dear son, to an obedient disciple, and to no other. This 
instruction is better than the gift of this whole earth filled 
with jewels would be.” 

The phenomenon described by Professor Eeuss, alluded to 
in the text (p. 49, note), is related in 1 Samuel xix. 20 if. In 
verse 23 we read: — ‘^And he (Saul) went thither to Naioth in 
Ramah ; and the Spirit of God was upon him also, and he 
went on, and prophesied, until he came to iN’aioth in Ramah. 
24. And he stripped off his clothes also, and prophesied 
before Samuel in like manner, and lay down naked all that 
day and aU that night. Wherefore they say. Is Saul also 
among the prophets 1 ” The following note is in explanation 
of verse 24. 

“This is the sequel of the fact just mentioned. If Saul 
experienced the effects of the inspiration even before arriving 
at the spot, his transports only became stronger when he 
arrived in the midst of the assembly, He not only took off 
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liis (upper) garments, as the otliers did : but he found him- 
self for a time in such a state of enthusiasm and ecstasy, that 
as a consocpience of that over-excitement, ho experienced an 
utter prostration of strength for twenty-four hours. Such a 
phenomenon has not only nothing in it that is inexplicable, 
but must have been frequent everywhere that the prophetic 
excit(*.ment attained a degree of intensity which disturbed the 
int(^llectual faculties. (See my explanation of the Glossolaly, 
1 Corinthians xiv., and Jeremiah xxix. 26 ; 2 Kings ix. 11.)*' 

nxix. M. Bh, xii. 12004. — With effort hold fast the great 
lanq>, formed by the comprehension of righteousness, whose 
flames have been gradually collected ; seeing that thou must 
enter into the darkness.^’ 

nxx. M. BIl xii. f)29, CG41, and 9917. — This saying, 
ascribed to Janaka, King of Videha, occurs in all the three 
passages hcsrc specified: Boundless, verily, is my wealth, 
though I possess nothing. If Mithila [his capital] were burnt 
up, m>thing of mine would be consumed.^’ In verso 9917 the 
words, Most happily, verily, do I live,” are substituted for 
‘‘BoumllesH, verily, is my W(uilth.” In the last passage the 
saying is <?xpande<L Bee also xii. 79HL KKidvQrn ipoirdi^tvoi 
«y r/c i’/>j 'jXovtf/of, i^TTiv “ %t rwv iln — 

Stobieus Floril ii. 190 (Teubnoris Edn.). ^'Cleanthes, when 
askcjd how a man could be rich, said, If he wercj poor in 
desires ” Compare Valerius Maximus, 4, 4, 1 Omnia habet 
qui nihil concupiscit : Ue who lusts after nothing, has all 
things ") ; and Cicero, Para<L 6, 3 : Contentum suis rebus 
ease, maxima sunt certissimacque divitisc : (“ To be content 
with what one has, is the gn^tost and surest riches 

Lxxi. ^aiapaiha BrdJimazut x. 5, 4, 15. — ^'This (soul) is 
witliout desires, ))ut possesses all objectB of desire ; for it has 
no desire for anything. On tliis subject there is this verse : — 
‘ By knowledge mortals thither soar 
Where all desires have piissed away ; 

Gifts, penance, cannot there convey 
The man who lacks this holy lore.^ 
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That is, the man who does not possess this knowledge, does 
not attain to that world by largesses, or by austerities ; those 
only who have that knowledge attain to it.’^ 

LXXII. M. Bh. xii. 12121. — Men who possess knowledge 
do not die when they are separated from their bodies ; nor do 
they perish when they have carefully kept to the (proper) 
path. Tor he who increases (his) righteousness is an in- 
structed man ; whilst he who falls away from righteousness 
is deluded.” 

LXXIII. M.Bk xii. 530; xii. 5623. Compare iii. 14789. — 
“ Mounted on the palace of wisdom, a man (beholds) others 
grieving for those who are not objects of commiseration, as 
one who is standing on a hill beholds those standing on the 
plain ; but the dull man does not perceive this.” 

LXXiv. The dialogue of which a portion is here rendered 
occurs, with some variations, in two places of the Brihad 
Aranyaka TJpanishad, viz., ii. 4, 1 jff., and iv. 5, 1 if. (accord- 
ing to Dr Boer’s numeration). The introductory sentence is 
found only in the latter place. Yajnavalkya had two 
wives,* Maitreyi and Katyayani. Of these two, Maitreyi 
was acquainted with theology, while Katyayani had only that 
understanding which is common among women. Yajnavalkya 
was bent upon commencing another stage of life (than that of 
a householder); 2. And said to Maitreyi, ‘‘1 am about to 
leave this place, and begin the life of a wandering mendicant ; 
come, let me divid'e my property between thee and Katyayani.” 
3. Maitreyi replied *. “ 0 reverend lord, if this entire earth, 
filled with riches, were mine, should I thereby become 
immortal, or notT' ‘'No,” said Yajnavalkya, “in that case 
thy life would be such as is that of the opulent ; but there is 
no hope of thy gaining immortality by means of wealth.” 4. 
Maitreyi rejoined : “What could I do with that which would 
not make me immortal? Declare to me, 0 reverend sir. 


* On the existence of polygamy in India in early times, see my 
Original Sanskrit Texts, v. pp. 457 f. 
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wlmtt*Vi*r tlimi knowe8t(ri»gar(ling the meauH dF attaining that 
5. Yiljnavalkya aaid : lining (almnly) (h'ar to me 
thf>« hant now (liy this speech) increased my afh'ction, [or 
done niore than e*ver wliat is jdeaHing to me]* I shall ihere- 
ft)re explain this (which thou Jiskest of me); do thou seek to 
ponder my explanation." Tin*, discourse of some length whi(;h 
follows may he found rendereci in Dr Koer^s translation of 
this Upanishad in the llihliothesca Indica (Calcutta^ I85G), 
pp. 242 If, in IVofesHor Max Muller's History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature” (London, 1859), pp. 22 25; and in the 
Hann* author’s IlihlHut Tawfun's, ])}>. 327 if. Yfijnavalkya 
hegins: G. ** It is not fr«un affection to the husband that tin*, 
husband is dear (to his wih*); but it is from h(*r aflection to 
the Self or Sotd that he is (h‘ar to her. It is not 

frturj aOeef ion for the wife that she is dear (to Inu’ htis])and), 
hut fnun his aHection for the Soul tliat sln^ is di‘ar (to him)." 
After saying tln^ Hunu^ f>f ehihlren, of wealth, of tin* gods, 
the speaker proceeds: ** It is not from aHection for the 
bUulity nf things that it. is dear (to atiy one), but it is (huir 
fntin alfeetion fir tiie Sold, 'fhe Soul is to be. seen, to 1 h> 
heard, tn h4» thought, to Ih* pomiere<L () Maitreyi, whmi tin*. 
S<iul is seen, lieard, thought, ami known, this iuitirt^ univiu’sc*. 
is known. 7. , . . This universe should rejef't tin* man who 
rigards the universe as other thati tin* Send, lln* Brah- 
manieal class, tin* Kshatriya ela.ss, ilnsHO gods, the.s«* Vedas, 
all these creaturi'.H, all this universe, is nothing (‘Ise than this 
Soul” LTt **Ah a Iiuiip of salt is without an iuti'Hor or 
an exterior, htit is all a mass of flavour ; so this Soul has no 

* This word is remlercd by Pmfensor Mailer Divine Spirit,” or 
<Hlut Diviim Helf,” 

t 'fhe tiriit half of this pitragraph runs a« follows in the paridliti pM- 
sago in the cjo'her part of the Upiuiinhail : 12. Just as a hunp of m% 

salt, when thrown intti the sea, will he tlissolvtnl into it, and no ono 
will 1 m» able to take it oat again {as a hiinp)j hut fn»m whatever placo 
yiia take water it will he wait ; so this great Ihiing is infinite, bound- 
less, a totality of knowhslge.” The same illustration i« employed in 
the Uthandtigya Upanishatl, vi. b1, ! ff Ibhhllaka thora says to his 
mm Hvittaketu, ** * Throw this salt into water, and aoma to mo in tho 
morning.’ Hti did so. U, said : * Take out tim salt which I’hou ilidst 
pnt intf> tlie water in the evening.’ By touch he could not discovto* it. 
(U. said): ‘ 8ince it it dissolved, taste the water at {one) end.* * Jlow 
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interior or exterior, but is one mass of knowledge. Arising 
out of these elements, it enters into them again. After death 
there is no consciousness (of separate individuality).” 14. 
Maitreyi replied : Thou hast brought me into a state of be- 
wilderment by saying that after death there is no conscious- 
ness. I do not know this soul.” He replied : I do not 
speak what should cause bewilderment. This Soul is im- 
perishable, and by nature indestructible. 15. When a state 
of duality appears to exist, then one sees another, . . . 
addresses another, hears another . . . but if the Soul is the 
whole of this, then whom [what other] can he see ... or 
address, or hear, and by whom ? . . .by whom can he know 
him by whom he knows this universe ? He is not this or 
that.['?] The Soul is unseizable, for he is not seized; indis- 
soluble, for he is not dissolved; free from attachment, for he 
is not attached ; unbound, he is not subject to pain or injury. 
How could he know the knower 'I Thus hast thou been in- 
structed, 0 Maitreyi. Such is immortality.” Having thus 
spoken, Yajnavalkya wandered forth. The story leaves us in 
ignorance whether the sage was moved when he set out, or 
whether he departed with Stoical insensibility. 

The doctrine which Maitreyi was taught by her husband 
does not at first sight appear to be of the most comforting 
character. See the Charvakas’ estimate of the Vedantic re- 
demption above, Ho. xxiii,, pp. 13 f. and 217 f. But see the 
remarks of Professor Muller in the next page. I give a note 
by Professor Cowell in the Supplementary Appendix, p. 352. 

The expression na preiya sanjna sti, which I have rendered 
above by the words “after death there is consciousness (of 
separate individuality,” is thus explained by the commentator 
on ii., 4.12 (p. 467 of text of the Upanishad in the Bibliotheca 
Indica). “ There is no consciousness of a distinction of this 
character that I am such a person, such a one’s son, happy, 


is it?’ ‘Salt.’ ‘Taste (some) from the middle.’ ‘How is it?’ 
‘Salt.’ ‘Take (some) from the (other) end.’ ‘How is it?’ ‘Salt.’ 
‘Having thus tasted it,’ (said U.) ‘wait upon me.’ S. did so, and 
said, ‘ It (the salt) continues to exist.’ U. replied : ‘ That HeaHty is 
here (in this body) though thou dost not perceive it. That atom,— it 
forms the essence of this universe, — that is the Truth, that is the Soul. 
That art thou, 0 Svetaketu.’” 
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&c.; since it (such a consciousness) is caused T>y 
ignorance. And since tlie science of Brahma (or diviiui know- 
ledge) utt(*rly d(‘,stroyB ignorances, how should such coiiscious- 
inms of distinctness arise in one who lias ac(j[uired sucli know- 
ledgeJ Huch (^onsciousm^ss of distinctness is inconceivable in 
a man who has attained to the state of oneness (Jaimibja)^ evcui 
though he is still in tlie bo<ly. How much less can it subsist 
in oiH^ wlu> is entirely fnusl from effects and instruments 
(/tV? iija Icnrajiitmm aMiWjit)P 

Th(‘ (/omnnuitator tlum (‘xplains Maitn^yi’s perplt^xity as 
arising from the appaixuit (uuitradii^tion betwiMUi Yajnavalkya 
having <li‘(‘lan*d that the soul was <!ompact of knowledgt*, and 
then affirnitnl it to have no consciousm^ss or knowledge. 

In regard to this doctrine, tlui r(^a<]er may consult what 
Professor Miiller says In his Hiblsirt Taslures, pp. 358, 301 f. 
He tliiUHi HiaU‘.s: And yet they did not l)(‘li(‘V(‘ in iht^ anni- 
hilation of ih«‘ir own self” ** Here, we s(h* that annihilation 
was certainly not tlui last and higluNst goal to which tlui 
philosopliy or iln‘. religion oftln^ Indian d\vM‘llerH In tlie fon^st 
lot iked Ibrwartl. ''fhe. inn* H(‘ir was to rmuain afitu- it had 
rtMiovtU’tsl hinis<*lf Wt* <u‘ase to lie what wt*. s(‘enit‘d to bt* ; 
we arc what we know tairselves to b<‘,” Aat. 

In the. jlf. Jlfi, xii. 7031, ht>W(‘Vt‘r, king daiiaka expr^‘HH(^H 
his tltnibis in rt*gar<l to this thicirint^ ilms: Venerable sir, if 
no one lias any conHciousness after th^atli, of wbat consetpunice 
will igimranct^ or knowhsige bt* in that east^l 71)32. Andst‘e, 
O nnmt t*xct‘llent of Bralnnans, evt*rything will tual in annihila- 
tion. What tlifferenci^ will it then make whetluu* a man is 
tlmughtful tir tlelutled 1 71)33. I f tlnu’e is eitinu* 110 ttoiuuajtitui 

tlieii with living btungs, or, a connt*ction only witli such as 
perish, what ctu'iainiy can then bt^ enttu’taiued, or re.alised, of 
any future reward T' 

Aftt‘r a diHcourst^ of Homt! length, ht*ginning (vtu’se 7935) with 
the wonls, Here neither is annihilation the end, nor, on 
tln^ other IiiuhI, is individual exisienct^ tins <uidj” Panclniiiikha 
arri vt‘H at the conclusitm (verH(?s 7971 ff.) ; “Tins being 
HO, wliat annihilatitni can tln^re 1 h^, or on the other hand, 
how can any individual be (eternal 1 since all things naturally 
exist hy their causa [ignoranca^], J ust as all rivers, when they 
reach the ocean lose their individualities and their names, and 
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the larger rivers swallow up the smaller, so are beings ab- 
sorbed. Such being the case, how can there again be any 
consciousness after death, the individual lives being collected 
from every quarter and absorbed [by soul] % And he who 
possesses this comprehension of liberation, and calmly seeks 
after the self, is not implicated in the undesired fruits of 
works, as the leaf of the lotus when sprinkled with water (is 
not wetted). Freed from many rigid bonds arising from off- 
spring and deities, when he abandons pleasure and pain, then, 
being liberated, he reaches the highest state without a subtle 
body. Without fear of decay or death he rests, with the 
blessings of the scriptures, founded upon the authority of the 
Vedas. And both holiness and sin having become exhausted, 
and the fruits resulting from them having ceased, when they 
have ascended to the ether, which has no stain or mark, they 
behold it without any attachment to the mundane under- 
standing (hiddhi). As a revolving spider when its web is 
exhausted remains thrown down, so when freed, the man 
abandons suffering, and dissolves as a clod dashed against a 
rock. Just as a deer leaving its old horn, or a serpent its 
skin, departs, without regarding them, so he abandons suffer- 
ing ; or as a bird deserting a tree which is falling into the 
water, flies away, indifferent to it; so having abandoned 
pleasure and pain, and liberated, he attains the highest state 
without a subtle body.” 

The preceding story of Maitreyi is interesting as one of the 
instances in which women are recorded in the Indian books 
as receiving scholastic instruction. 

As an additional case of the same kind, I may refer to 
another female student of theology mentioned in the same 
Upanishad, iii. 6. 1, and iii, 8. 1 (pp. 198 and 203 of the 
English translation), viz., Gargi Vachaknawl (the daughter of 
Vachaknu), who puts questions to Vajnavalkya. In the Grihya 
Sutras of A^valayana, she is mentioned along with Vadava 
Pratitheyi (daughter of Pratithi) and Sulabha Maitreyi (the 
daughter of Maitri), in company with various famous teachers. 


* See also Professor Weber’s Indiscbe Studien, x. 118 f The 
Briiad ^aaiyaka, viii. 4, 17 (p. 1086 Bibl. Ind.)=Satapatha Brab- 
mana, xiv. 9.4. 16, has a passage prescribing a certain rite for the man. 
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to tlicHpirits of all of whom, men and women, oblations are. en- 
joined to b(5 offered. In a formula quoted in Mr Col<‘1>rooke’8 
E««ayH, Vol. L, p, 162 (Profensor CowelfH e<lition) tln^ names 
of Vaijavfipb Httlub Lokrikslu, Maitrayani, and Aiudrayaui, 
are mentiom*d in a similar connection. If by the Hulabha 
Maitreyi ubc^vt^ referred to, the wife of Yiljnavalkya is meant, 
Imr Ktf>ry is dilb^ent from tin*. Sulabha whoso name occurs in 
the Mahubharata xn. 11854—12043, who was a king’s 
daughter, and mwer was married, Imt emlmiced the life of a 
meiidiciuit (verses 11858 and 12033 f.) Sho came, asHuming 
a form of youthful beauty, to see and to prove King Janaka 
(sec^ above, No. Ixx., p. 245), who was renowned fis a royal 
sage (11856 ff) A long conversation ensues betW(H5n them, 
ffaiiaka di*elares that, while rtilaining his kingly position, he 
happily in a state of imliderence to all objects of senso 
(11888), asks why, if jiscetics attain to a state of libiu’ation 
(or r(‘dempiion) by knowhsige, kings should not be aide to 
gain the same end by the same moans? (11893) urg(*H that 
sweeties too, in finding fault with, and abandoning, om5 stattiof 
life and embracing anotlu‘r, are not free from attachnnuit to 
external tltings (11895), and tliat it is knowledge, tmd not a 
man s partic,u!ar (amditiou (d* lih^, which is the cause of libera- 
tion (11897 ff.) H(i, himself, he says, “has cut througli the 
chains formed hy royalty,— whose binding powm* consists in 
attachmemt,— d>y thc^ sword of ahm^gation, sharpeu(‘d on tlm 
whetstoiHi knowledge” (11903). He then goes on to find 
fault with her for (hnihting that he has attaiuoil perfection, 
charges her with meditating the oflence of confusion <»f castes 

who wi«lte« to have a kanicd daughter horn to him {aiha yak irhhed 
iiiihitd idimllUl dc.) (In this the coaimeatator <»a tho 

UfMtHkhad iixplaiiii that the learning of a <laught(5r has referemtu only to 
matters, an women are not ompoworod to stutly thu Voda 
(dtthitiih yriha-'tanira^viithayam rm irde ntddkWdrdi), And 

tliw commentator on the Brihmana similarly says : I’hat a daughter’s 
learning is ikill in tho d<*mc«tic activity pnqwjr to Wimmn, ami has no 
reference to the Vedas, a« women have no power to engage in such 
study {dtihttuh ydndUyam dtiudm uchitt* ytiha-hitmani kaukdam im in 
tmlihU-mhayam $trFmlm tatrdnadhikdnlt). Professor Eggeling has sent 
mn a list of females to whom hymns of tho Eigvoda arc ascribed by 
trmlition as tlm authoresses. 
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by seeking to marry him, and calls upon her to tell who she 
is, and all about herself! Sulabha replies at great length 
(vv. 11930— 12042), asking if he does not perceive his one- 
ness with all other beings, and if he does, how he can inquire 
who she is? (11978) but how, she proceeds, can a king 
who recognises such relations as those of friend, enemy, 
&c., be in a state of liberation? (11981) then goes on to de- 
scribe the distractions of a king’s life (11990 if.), says he 
must have listened in vain to the instructions of the sage 
whose pupil he claimed to be, and continues in bondage to 
things of sense, like an ordinary man (12017 f.), stating 
her opinion that he neither continued in the state of a house- 
holder, nor had attained to final liberation, but remained 
somewhere between the two (verse 12027), and concludes by 
vindicating her own conduct, — with the result that Janaka 
makes no reply. 

LXXV. TaiUir%ya Amnyaka hi 11, 8, 1. — '^Desiring reward. 
Vajairavasa^ bestowed all his property (at a sacrifice). He 
had a son called Nachiketas. Into him, being a boy, faith 
(a rigorous sense of duty) entered, as the presents were being 
brought. He said, ‘Father, to whom wilt thou give me?’ 
(This he did) a second, and a third time. Being angry (his 
father) said to him, ‘ I give thee to Death.’ When he arose 
a Voice addressed him (2), the descendant of Gotama : ‘He 
(thy father) hath said : go to the abode of Death ; I have 
given thee to him. She then said : Thou shalt go when he 
(Death) is absent; remain three days in his house without 
eating. If (when he comes) he asks thee : Boy, how many 
nights hast thou abode (here), reply, three. If he asks what 
didst thou eat the first night, answer (3); Thy sons : What 
didst thou eat the second, say, thy cattle ; what didst thou 
eat the third, say, thy good deeds.’ He (accordingly) went 
when he (Death) was absent ; and remained three nights in 
his house without food. He (Death) came to him and asked 
Boy, how many nights hast thou stayed? He replied, three. 
(4) What didst thou eat the first night ? Thy sons. What, 
the second? Thy cattle. What, the third ? Thy good deeds! 
(Death then) said : Obeisance to thee, 0 reverend : choose a 
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boon : May I return alive to my father ; choose a second : 
Command that (the fruits of) my sacrifices and oblations may 
he imperishable : He bestowed on him this Nachiketa fire. 
Hence his sacrifices and oblations do not lose their effect. . . . 
He (Death) then said, choose a third (boon). Command that 
I may again overcome death. (The commentator explains 
that command to mean, death as the result of a subsequent 
birth). He gave him this Nachiketa fire \ whereby he again 
overcame death. . . The story in the Brahmana ends here ; 
the interesting dialogue contained in the Katha TJpanishad 
being altogether wanting in it. Katha Ujpanishad. Omitting 
the earlier part of this TJpanishad, I take it up at Yalli i. 20. 
Having been asked to choose a third boon, Nachiketas 
replies ; 20. “ In answer to the doubt as to a man’s state 

after death, some say that he exists, others that he does not. 
The third boon which I ask is that, being instructed by 
thee, I may know [what is the truth] regarding this. (Death 
answers) 21. Even the gods have of old been in doubt on 
this subject ; for it is not easy to know. The question is one 
of a subtle character. Choose another boon, Nachiketas, do 
not press me ; give this up. 22. (Nachiketas rejoins) : Thou 
tehest me that the gods have of old been in doubt regarding 
this ; and as for what thou sayest that it is difficult to know, 
no one can be found so capable as thou art to declare it ; and 
no other boon is equal to this. 23. (Death replies) : Choose 
sons and grandsons who shall live a hundred years, much 
cattle, elephants, gold, horses ; choose a wide domain of land, 
and live thyself as many autumns as thou desirest. 24. Or, 
if thou regardest any (other) boon as equal to this, choose it, 
with wealth and long life; be (lord) over a great kingdom; 
I grant thee the fulfilment of all thy desires. 25. Ask at will 
all those enjoyments which cannot be obtained in the world 
of mortals, those enchantresses with their cars and musical 
instruments; for such as they cannot be gained by men. Be 
waited upon by them after I have given them to thee; but do 
not, 0 Nachiketas, enquire about death. 26. (Nachiketas 
says) ; These, O Death, which are things of the morrow,* 

* &vohhdvd7iy “Things, the existence of which to-morrow is doubt- 
ful ” (commentary). ‘ ‘ Equivalent to, cares for the morrow,” Bohtlingk 
and Roth, s.v. “Ephemeral’^ (Regnaud). 
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wear out the rigour of all a man's senses. An entire life, too, 
is but short. Thine be the cars, and the dancing and singing. 
27. A man cannot be satisfied with wealth. Shall we obtain 
wealth if we have seen thee ? We shall live only so long as 
thou shalt rule.* The boon I will choose is the one I have 
said. 28. Whafc decaying mortal, living here below on earth, t but 
attaining to the undecaying state of the immortals, yet know- 
ing (the reality), and reflecting on the enjoyments springing 
from beauty and love, would take delight in a very long life ? 
29. Tell us, Death, that about which they doubt regarding 
the great future. Nachiketas chooses no other than this boon 
regarding the question which is involved in mystery, ii. VallL 
1. 1. (Death speaks) : One thing is the good, another the 

pleasant. Both objects, though varying, enchain man. It is 
well with him who of these two embraces the good ; but he 
who chooses the pleasant misses the (highest) end. 2. The 
good and the pleasant present themselves to man. The wise 
man considering them, distinguishes them, and chooses the 
good in preference to the pleasant ; but the unthinking man 
prefers the pleasant as consisting in (present) enjoyment. 3. 
But thou, 0 N’achiketas, pondering them, hast abandoned 
enjoyments which are pleasant and lovely, not following the 
road of wealth on which many men fall. 4. Far apart and 
divergent are these two things, ignorance, and what is known as 
knowledge. I regard thee, Nachiketas, as desiring knowledge ; 
many pleasures did not allure thee. 5. Fools living enveloped 
in ignorance, wise in their own conceit, regarding themselves 
as instructed, go wandering about like blind men led by a 
blind man. 6. The means of attaining future felicity are not 
apparent to the unthinking and careless man deluded by 


* l)r Eoer (Bibliotheca Indica, vol. xv., p. 102), renders this : “If 
we should obtain wealth, and behold thee, we would (only) live as long 
as thou shalt say.” In Windischmann’s “ Philosophie im Portgang der 
Weltgeschichte, page 1709, the words are rendered: “ Shall we strive 
after riches when we have beheld thee ? We shaU live so long as thou 
connnandest.” (SoUen wir nach Beichthum streben, wenn wir dich 
gesehen? wir werden leben so lange du befiehlst). 

t There is another reading in place of the word hmdhalisiJidh so 
rendered ; but it is not necessary to refer farther to it. 
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riclic^R. Fancying that this world and no other exists, ho 
again and again becoinos suhjoctod to my sway. 7. Wonder- 
ful is ho who doclarc*B, skilful is ho who attains, wond<n-fuI is 
bo who, instructed by a skilful teacher, knows that (tln^ Boul), 
wdiich many can never hear of, which many wlio hear of it, 
cannot conipnbend. 8. 'I’his (Soul) when declared by an in- 
ferior nnm, is lu^t easy to compndieml, being regard(‘d in 
various ways. But when it is declared by one who Ix^holds 
no «luality, there is no douht as to it* It is more minut(‘ than 
an atom, and tninsciinds rt'asoning. D. TJiis recognition is 
not to h(» gaim^d hy reasoning. It can he well known wluni 
<li*elanHl hy another. 12. The wn’se man, r(‘cognising ])y 
spiritnal contemplation, tln^ ju’imeval divine (Soul), invisihh*, 
and envc‘lop«‘d in mystny, H(‘ated in th<^ heart, dwt^llingin tlie 
cavity, ahandons joy and grmf. 18. The omniscient (soul) is 
not horn, and does not <lie. If it did not s])nng from atight, 
nor was any om*, (produc,('d) from it It is \mhorn, p(‘.rpet\ial, 
eternal, uial jirinnaail. It is not slain when the body is slain. 
19. If tin* stniter thiuks that he kills, or the smitten thinks 
liiinself slaiti, b(»th of them an* ignorant : tlu^ om^ <loes not 
slay, nor is the oth<*r slain. 20. The. Boul, which is, miiniter 
than the minutest, and great(*r than the greatest, (1\V(*1 Ih in the 
heart of this living being. Tlu^ man who is fn*e. froTu <lesire, 
and exempt fnun grief, beholds tliis greatness of the. Boul ])y 
the grace ijf thi^ cn^ator.t 21. Uesting, it travels afar; sh'ep- 


* The wordu ttmtnua-jmiktt* utttir atm nddl are difroreatly rtaidercd 
hy ilhFerfjnfc tranilatorii. Dr H<wr readem: **(but} whoa it in tlfclarcd 
hy a tiwduir who lMjhold« no cliiforenao, there i« doubt ooncoming 
it/* Mr Ciough, in the (htlcuUa Htmrm, tran«late»: ** Thorn m no dinsent- 
ing ftlKJut it when it k explainajl hy one that rocogniseK nought but it.’* 
M. Ilegimud (MaWnanx p<»ur sorvir k l’hi»toire do k philosophio da 
riitdif, p. n.1) render* ; *H)a no «aurait y atteindre «i olio n’o«t pa« 
traniiniiie par un maltra qui na voit point de (ptjur fpii t^nit 

ait rutnian) f ’and Windiiichmarm, p, 17 U. '‘I«t er von einemwahrhafton 
IrfOhrer vorkundot, so kan koine Meinung (kaina Varschiedanheit der 
Anwieht) inehr darin minP Can the real reiwling ba rnmny^prokk and 
the sense, ** when it i« not taught hy ona who raoognisas no dtiality, 
there i« no attaining to it ? ” 

f Dr Boer, folk wing the aommantator, randors the last words *M)y 
the tranquillity of his ionsas;’* and Mr Gough ‘through the limpid 
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ing, it moves everywhere. Who but I (the wise man, Comm. ) 
should know this god who rejoices, and does not rejoice % 22. 
Eegarding the soul as bodiless in bodies, as unchanging in 
changing things, as vast, and all pervading, the wise man does 
not mourn. 23. This soul is not attainable by teaching, nor 
by the understanding, nor by much Yedic learning. It is 
attainable by him whom it chooses ; that man’s body the soul 
chooses as its own.* 24. The man who has not ceased from 
evil deeds, who is not tranquil, meditative, and calm in spirit, 
cannot attain that soul by knowledge.” 

Lxxvi. M. BTi, xiii. 2160. “By the victorious power of the 
Brahmans the Asuras lie prostrate on the oceah, by the 
Brahmans’ favour the gods dwell in heaven. The aether could 
not be created, the Himalaya mountain cannot be shaken, the 
Ganges cannot be stemmed by an embankment. The Brahmans 
cannot be conquered on earth. The earth cannot be governed 
in opposition to the Brahmans, for they are the gods of the 
gods. Honour them always with gifts and service, if thou 
desirest to possess this earth which is girdled by the ocean, 
xiii. 7163. The might of the Brahmans could destroy even 

clearness of Ms faculties.” Windisclimaiin translates: “durck die 
Gnade dea Sckoepfers.” The commentator on ^vet. TJpan. iii. 20 (see 
p. 198 above), renders “by the favour of the Creator.” 

* TMs verse occurs also in the Munda TJpanishad iii. 2, 2. Dr Roer, 
who, in his translation of that passage, in Ms text renders the words 
according to the commentator’s interpretation, states in a note (p, 163), 
that it appears to him at Wiance with the strict sense of the words, 
and he would prefer the following rendering: — “ It (the supreme soul) 
can be obtained by him (the individual soul) whom it chooses ; it (the 
supreme soul) chooses as its own the body of Mm (of the individual 
soul).” The same words have been rendered as follows by Professor 
Max Muller (Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 320): “That divine self,” the poet 
says, “ is not to be grasped by tradition, nor by understanding, nor by 
all revelation: by Mm whom He himself chooses, by him alone is He to 
be grasped ; that self chooses his body as his own.” Mr Gough trans> 
lates: “This spiritual reality is not attainable by learning, by memory, 
by much spiritual study ; but if he choose this reality, it may be 
reached by Mm; to Mm the soul unfolds its own essence.” And 
Windischmann, p. 1713, renders thus: “ Welchen jener sich erwaehlt, , 
von dem ist er erlangbar, fur diesen erwaehlt, er einen eigenen Leib.” 
“Whomsoever that one chooses for himself, by Mm is he attainable ; 
for this (man) he chooses a body of his own.” ^ 
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tlio gods.* . . . 7164^. They arc to be honoured and 

reverenced, and men ought to act the part of sons towards 
them, for these wise men support all these worlds. Tlie 
Brahmans are the barriers of righteousness in all worlds ; 
they delight in parting with riches, and control their speech. 
They are amiable, the supporters of creaturea . . . 7107. 
Austerities are ever their riches, and their word is great 
power. . . . They are skilled in duty and have nicety of 

perception. . . . 7170. They ever bear the heavy load 

handed down from fathei-s and ancestors,! and like stout oxen 
never sink nnd(ir the load, though the road be uneven. 1771^ 
Tliey are a lamp to all the people, the eye of those who have 
eyes, rich in instruction and in scriptural knowledge*-, skilful, 
ptirceiving the way of nulemption, understanding tin*! course 
of all men, ponden^rs of the path to the highest spii’itual goal. 
7175. Handal wood and mud, food or no food, arci tlie same to 
tln^m. Thcnr clothing may lx*, silk, or sackcloth, of linen 
cloth, or skins. . . . 7177. Tlu^y can make what is not 

divine divine, or wlmt is divine not divine. If incenH(*.d, tliey 
could create oth<*r worhls and othe.r rul(‘rs of worlds. Tlie 
ctirse of tlies(^ mighty ones nmdered tlu^ oc(‘.an undrinkable, 
and the fire kindhul by their ang(*-r in Dandaka for(*si is 
not (5V(m now extinguisln*.<l Tln^y arii th<^ gods of tin* gods, 
the causii of tins <:auH(‘, tlie authority of authority. What wise 
man can ovm’come tln‘m^ Th(‘y all, whetln^r young or old, 
deserve respect; Imt hy eminence in learning ainl auKt<‘riti(ts 
they honour [or, confer honour on] i^ach otlnu*. An ignorant 
Brahman is a god, honourable, and a grt^at source of [airity. 
A learned Brahman is still more a god, like a full occ^an, 
. . , . 7183. Just as even in a cenn^tery fire is not soiled, 

it shines duly in the sacrifice with butter, and in the house ; 

* If the proper sense is here assigno<l to the words Imlkmandndm 
parihhmah (and it is confirmed by the use of the words in xiii. 21 GO — 
see above), the metrical rendering in lin<« 0—12 of p. 02 would appear 
to be wrong, aa the overthrow of the deitleH by the mcioriow power of 
the Brahmmis seems to be the idea contemplated, 

t The same expressions occur in xiii. :J77, and xiv. 25. Ancestral 
rites and usages must be intended. The exact idea is not reproduced 
in the metrical rendering, lines 15 ff. of p. 03. 
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so too a Brahman, though he engages in all sorts of undesir- 
able occupations, is in all cases to be respected/^ 

LXXVIL M, Bk xnl 2092 ff. The following is a literal render- 
ing of this passage, though the sense is not always clear : 2092. 

Even violent men regard them with dread, since they have 
great qualities ; (some are) like wells covered over with grass; 
whilst others resemble the clear sky. 2093. Some are violent 
in action ; some others are mild as cotton ; some of them are 
exceedingly knavish ; others are austere in their lives. 2094. 
Some practise agriculture, or tend cattle ; others pursue 
begging, others are thieves, others are liars, others are actors 
and dancers. 2095. Other Brahmans dare all kinds of 
acts, and in other regions (?) are possessed of various forms. 
2096. Let a man always celebrate the knowledge of righteous- 
ness possessed by these good men, who are attached to, and 
live by, many and various occupations.” 

Instead of understanding these verses as descriptive of the 
variety of occupations and characters among contemporary 
Brahmans, the commentator explains as follows, the various 
epithets which they contain, as referring to the early Brah- 
manical sages who figure in the legends : 2092. ‘^Even the 
violent, those who do things which they ought not to do, are 
afraid of them : how much more, then, men of discrimination ? 

‘ Covered over ' (or ' concealed ’), i.e., some like Jadabharata ^ ; 
‘others,' like Ya^ishtha. 2093. ‘Violent in action;’ he 
refers to Durv^as and others : ‘ mild,’ Grautama and others, 
who fearing lest they should inflict injury on creatures, even 
by walking on foot, placed eyes in their feet, and so got the 
name of Akshapada,t ie., eye-footed. ‘ Exceedingly knavish ' : 
ie., Agastya and others, who in order to devour Yatapi, 
showed themselves very greedy of flesh. 2094. ‘Practising 
agriculture’: UddMaka, Guru, and others; ‘ tending cattle ’ ; 
Upamanyu and others, on their teacher's account ; ‘ begging' : 
Datttoeya and others; ‘thieves' : Yalmiki, Yi^vamitra, and 
others; ‘liars,’ fond of wrangling: Narada and others; 

* Whose story is told in the Bhagavata Purana, Book v., Section 9 
and 10. 

t A name of Gautama. 
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^actors and dancers': Bharata* and others. 2095. ^Ven- 
turing upon, or daring, all acts even equal to the drying up 
of the ocean and such like acts; ^various occupations;’ 
perpetrating even forbidden acts in order to conceal their own 
forms, or for the protection of the world; but in reality 
knowing their duty : the praise of such men should always 
he celebrated." 

This view of the sense of these verses, however, cannot be 
correct, and must be dictated by a desire to save the honour, 
and veil the faults, of the commentator’s own class. 

In fact, such an interpretation is quite inconsistent with 
other passages in this same book of the Mahabharata (See verses 
1583 tf. and 4273 j0P. of book xiii.), and in Manu in. 150 ff. (See 
Sir W. Jones’s translation). In these texts the Brahmans 
characterised in the Mahabharata, xiii. 4374, 4293, and 4309, 
as those who are ornaments to their class, and those who 
disgrace it, {jpanUipavana and panUidusha, or apmUeya\ who 
in the one case are fit, and in the other unfit, to be invited to 
^raddhas (celebrations and feasts in honour of deceased 
ancestors), are respectively described. A variety of physical 
blemishes and infirmities, unsuitable occupations, and offences 
against morality are enumerated, which render many Brah- 
mans unfit to be so entertained. Among those disqualified 
persons are mentioned thieves [stem), gamblers (Jcitava), 
dancers (Jmsilava, nartaka), singers [gayana), tumblers {;plavaTm), 
drinkers of intoxicating liquors [madya;pa), hypocrites [damh- 
hiha), unbelievers, (nastiJcavntti), revilers of the Vedas [ved&- 
nindaJca), incendiaries [agdradakdn), fanciers of dogs [hahrldin), 
&c. Some of the offences specified are merely infractions of 
caste rules (such as sacrificing for ^udras (hotaro mshaUmm), 
teaching, or being taught by ^udras [vrishalddhyapaka, vrishala- 
lishya), teaching, or being taught for hire [anuyoktri and 
anuyuMa, or HhTitakddhydjgaka and hhntakddhydyita.) The dis- 
paraging opinions cited above from Manu and the Mahabharata 
in regard to all Brahmans who came forward as singers, dancers, 
and tumblers, may, however, perhaps be extended to all 


* 


Bharata is the reputed originator of dramatic literature. 
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members of tbe sacerdotal class wbo appeared in any 
capacity as professional performers for tbe public amuse- 
ment. 

I subjoin a translation of some other verses in the same 
book of the Mahabharata xiii. 2154 ff. 

esteem their power greater, like that of a king who 
practises austerity. And they are dangerous to approach, 
fiery, fierce, impetuous (or quick), in action. Some of them 
have the nature of lions, others of tigers, others of boars, or 
deer, or fishes. The touch of some is like that of serpents, of 
others like that of sea-monsters (maJcara). Some kill by bitter 
words, others by their glance. Some are like poisonous 
serpents, others are sluggish ; — such are the various characters 
of Brahmans/^ 

On this the commentator merely remarks thus : greater,’’ 
&c. : though they possess the faults of being fiery, &c., they 
deserve respect. 

In the Mahabharata xii. 2655, it is enjoined upon a king 
that actors and dancers, wrestlers and jugglers, should give 
lustre and pleasing amusement to his city. 

In the preface to his ‘‘ Select Specimens from the Theatre 
of the Hindus,” Prof. H. H. Wilson remarks in regard to 
these Indian actors : ‘‘ Companies of actors in India must 
have been common at an early date, and must have been 
reputable, for the inductions (introductions *?) often refer to 
the poets as their personal friends, and a poet of tolerable 
merit in India under the ancient regime, was the friend and 
associate of sages and kings. The Hindu actors were never 
apparently classed with vagabonds and menials, and were 
never reduced to contemplate a badge of servitude as a mark 
of distinction.”] 

LXXVIII. M.Bh. xii. 11811. Yajnavalkya is the speaker. 
^^From knowledge springs final liberation; it is not attain- 
able without knowledge ; so they (the wise) declare. Where- 
fore a man should seek after true knowledge, whereby he 
may deliver himself from birth and death. Constantly 
obtaining knowledge from a Brahman, a Kshatriya, Vai^ya, 
or a lowly Sudra, a man should always practise faith ; birth 
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and death do not affect him who has faith. All castes are 
Brahmanical and sprung from BrahmH, and they all constantly 
utter the sacred word (hrahirut). Having an understanding of 
tliis sacred word, I declare to thee the reality, the scripture; — 
this entire universe is Brahma. The Brilhinan sprang from 
(Brahnurs) mouth, the Kshatriyas from his arms, the Vai.4ya8 
from his navel, the J^ildras from his feet : all the castes are 
to he undc^rst() 0 <l as having no other origin. From ignorance 
tmni ad{)j)t this or that source of action, (karma-yoni), and as 
they proceed into non-existence ('? ahhlva), so the castes, 
<Ii‘Htitute of knowledge fall, from dire ignorance, into a net 
of natural l)irth8 {'Iprdkrltam yom-jdlam), Wlierefore know-, 
ledge is to hc^ sought everywhen’s, wherever existing, as 
I have told thee. The Brfdnnan or whosoevtjr elsc^ stands 
on (appropriates) it luw, they declare, eternal rtidemp- 
tion.** 

LXXIX. M. Uk xii. 0939 . ^‘Therc is no distinction of castes: 
this entir(! world, having l)(*en hy l^rahmfi originally created 
Brahmanical (or iii the itnag(‘. ami of the CB8<‘nce of Brahnnl), 
becaiiHi separaUni into civstes in consiujuence of (the diversity 
of men's) works/^ Tlui characteristic (pialitittB of the 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, ami Hudras are then (hw.ribtsi It will 
1 h‘ olmerved that the, verse, which I havt‘, <juoted goi^s further 
than tins pretusling passage (xiL 11811 if.), hy ignoring the 
emrnmon statement lulopted then^ in verse 11814, (uuh^sH that 
in an interpolation) of tlm different castes having sprung from 
different parts of Brahmil's body. 

M. Pk xiii. IHU2. *^For pure acts a pure-minded .^ftdra 
who Huhdues his scumes, should he honoured as a Brahman 
^iieh is the <loctrine rev(*aled by Brahmft (or in the Hcripturc), 
CHII3. The Hndra in whom a virtuous nature and virtuous 
lictions are ftnnid, is to Im esteemed more excellent than a 
llrillimiun Bucli is my opinion.” (Maluldeva is the speakor.) 
** Gfri4. Neither hirtli, nor initiatiem, nor learning, nor progeny, 
(lieHcenil) are tile causes of Brahmanhood: good conduct alone 
creati*8 it. 6615. All this class of BriXhmaus in the world is 
citdy cemstitutod such hy virtuous conduct ; and a Smlra who 
ccmtiuues la conduct himself virtuously attains to Brahman 
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hood.'^ 6616. I consider that the Brahmanical nature (or the 
nature derived from Brahma : see -Malidlhamta xii. 6939, 
quoted above in p. 261) is the same everywhere {i.e., in whom- 
soever it is found). He in whom the pure Brahma, devoid 
of qualities (goodness, passion, darkness), resides, is a 
Brahman."^ 

The passage in which these lines occur forms a long reply 
by Mahadeva to a question of his wife IJma, who had enquired 
how men of one caste are, in another birth born as members 
of another class, higher or lower, than the one they had 
previously belonged to. Mahadeva begins by saying that 
Brahmanhood was difficult to attain ; and that - Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Stidras were all such by nature, and 
either retained or lost their former caste, or were raised to a 
higher caste, according to their works. In the verses which 
I have last quoted, however (unless it be the second half of 
verse 6615), the idea is different. It is that the real essence of 
Brahmanhood is, or depends upon, conduct, or on participa- 
tion in the nature of Brahma, and so may be common to men 
of ah classes who possess that character. 

LXXX. M.Bh. xii. 8801. ^‘Even a man of low caste, and a 
woman solicitous of righteousness, may attain to the highest 
state by following this path.’^ 

xiv. 592. ^‘The eternal Brahma is the highest state, in 
whom a man, after leaving his body, attains to immortality, 
and is ever blessed. Following this course, even people of 
low birth, women, Yai^yas, and Stidras arrive at the highest 
condition •, how much more, then, learned Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, devoted to their duties, and seeking after the 
world of Brahma.” 

LXXXI. M. Bk xiii. 2610. A man of high rank (jyayamsam) 
is not to be honoured if devoid of good qualities, while even 
a ^tidra is to be honoured if acquainted with duty and 
virtuous in conduct.’^ 


* Piyachhati, the reading of the word so rendered, is alleged in 
Bohtlingk and Both’s Lexicon (vol. v. column 1370) s.v., gam + m, to 
he wrong, the correct reading being regarded as nigachhati. 
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LXXXn. M. Bh xii. 10931. ‘VLot no one destroy himself 
although he be destitute of enjoyments. Manhood man s 
nature) is altogether noble, even in the state of a Ohandala.’’ 

Lxxxnr. M. Bk xii, 8752. “The wise look with an equal 
eye on a learned Brahman of good birth, on a cow, an 
elephant, a dog, an outcast. For in all creatures, moving and 
stationary^ dwells that one great Spirit by whom the universe 
is stretched out. Brahma is then attained when an embodied 
b(‘ing perceiviJS himscilf in all beings, and all beings in him- 


LXXXiv. 3/. Bk V. 1*192. “ lie who, wlu^thcr of low or high 
birth, do(‘,H not transgr(*HH law, Imt regards virtue, and is mild and 
nnulcHt, is bc‘tt(‘r than a hundred high-born men.^^ iil 12531. 
“Truth, Hidf-restraint, atmtcu'ity, liberality, al)8tinonce from 
cruelty, ctmtinual atllnu’caice to duty,— these (pialities always 
constitute, pt^rfect nnm, and not caste or birth.'' 

LXXXV. M. Bk xii. 9007. “Tlu'gfsls call that man a Brahman 
by whom all this uni V(‘rHe is coiiipreheuuhMl, both rudimental 
nature (Prakriti) and its mutations (Vikriti), and who knows 
the. cf>urH(i of all heJngs." 

LXXXVI, M. Bk xii. 8925. “ He by whom, though aloin^, the 
ether (Akasa) is, m it Wi^re, always filhul, and by wlumi (by 
whose absence) it becrunes empty, though crowded with men, 
is called by th<^ gods a Bralnnan/' 

l.XXXVO. 3L Bk. iii. 17392. “A Yaksha (ghost or spirit) 
asks:— In what does BrahmanhcHMl consist, 0 king, in birth, 
in conduct, in study, in V<alic learning 1 de.clare this dis- 
tinctly. Yudlushthira nqdies:- Hear, Yaksha, neither birth, 
nor study, nor Vadic learning arcj the causijs of Brahmanlnnal j 
tin* cause! is conduct alone, witliout a doubt. Good conduct 
is to 1 h! carefully adhered io, by a Brahman especially. He. 
who is not dastituti! in njspect of conduct is not d<fHtitut(‘, 
hut lu! who is ruimnl iii conduct is ruined. licadcrs an<l 
teaclu^rs and other p(! 0 |)le who are interested in tlu! &Ktras 
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are (only) devoted fools; lie who acts is wise. The man 
whose conduct is had, though he knows the four Vedas, 
exceeds (is worse than) a l^udra ; he who zealously offers the 
Agnihotra and is calm in spirit is called a Brahraan.^’ 111 . 
12470. “He in whom truth, liberality, patience, a good dis- 
position, freedom from cruelty, are seen, is a Brahman, so 
(says) the Smriti.” 

Lxxxviii. M,Bk hi. 14075. “The Brahman who practises 
vicious acts which occasion loss of caste, who is hypocritical, 
skilled in evil, is on the level of a ^tidra, while I regard the 
^tidra who is constantly active in self-command, in truth, in 
duty, as a Brahman, for he is such in conduct.” 

Lxxxix. M.Bh. xh. 2363. ^^He who is self-controlled, a 
drinker of soma, of noble disposition, compassionate, all- 
enduriug, free from desire, honest, mild, innocent, patient, is 
a Brahman, and not any other man whose acts are sinful.’^ 

xc. M. Bh. xiii. 1542. “Ka^yapa says : — All the Vedas with 
the six Angas (appendages), the Sankhya (philosophy), the 
Puranas, and high birth, all these things do not save the 
Brahman who is destitute of good character. 1543. Agni 
says : — The man who studies and thinks himself learned, but 
who by his knowledge injures the reputation of others, he 
falls, he does not practise truth ; the worlds (future states of 
happiness) which he gains are temporary.” 

xci, M^Bkxci. “ But whosoever gives gold, jewels, cows, 
or horses to those who go about this earth praising righteous- 
ness, but not practising it, bent on causing a confusion of 
castes, — ^he abides in hell for ten years, eating ordure.” 

xcii. M. Bk xiii. 3082^ f. “ It is a misfortune to a Brahman 
to possess great stores of riches. Constant association with 
Fortune will puff up, and delude, a man. And when Brahmans 
become deluded, righteousness is sure to perish.” 


:ciii. Mam ii. 162. “A Brahman should ever shrink from 
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liouour, as from poison j and ever desire disrespect, as lie 
would nectar. 163. Thougli treated with disrespect lie sleeps 
sweetly, and sweetly awakes; hut his despiser perishes.’' 
Mahahharata xii. 8449. A man who knows the reality will 
enjoy disrespect as he would nectar; and the wise man will 
ever shrink from honour as from poison. Though treated 
with disrespect, he sleeps sweetly, and being liberated from 
all faults, he is free from fear both here and hereafter ; but 
the contemner perishes.” Ibid 9064. He will not love 
scents, or well flavoured things, or pleasure, nor receive the 
ornaments of this or that (person?). He will not desire 
honour, fame, or reputation. Such is the practice of a 
Brahman who sees.” Ibid. 11016. ^^Let not a wise man 
abuse the unwise with reviling or contempt ; and so let him 
not elevate another and injure himself. 11017. Let the wise 
man enjoy disrespect as he would nectar. Treated wdth dis- 
respect he sweetly sleeps, but he who so treats him perishes.” 
Ibid. v. 1168. *‘The foolish afflict the wise with reviling and 
abuse ; the speaker incurs sin, while the endurer is freed.” 

xoiv. M.Bh. iii. 13448. ‘‘They who do not in thought, 
speech, act, or intention (buddhi) commit sin, — these great 
men practise austerity. It is not the maceration of the body.” 
Ibid. xii. 343. “The wise say of the four stages of life 
(a^ramas) when placed in the balance, that the other three 
together occupy the one scale, and that of the householder 
alone occupies the other. This is the path trodden by great 
sages, this is the course of men who know the worlds, when 
they regard in the scale pleasure and heaven. [The sense of 
this is not very clear.] He who acts thus is the ascetic, not 
he who leaves his home and goes to forest, like a madman.” 
Ibid. 2929. “Avoidance of injury, truth-speaking, austerity 
(tapas) and compassion, — these things the thoughtful regard 
as austerity (tapas), and not the maceration of the body.” 

XOV. M. Bh. xii. 12126. “ Those who are bom in forest 
hermitages, and who die there, have less merit, since they 
have no experience of the enjoyment of pleasure. But he 
who abandons enjoyments and practises bodily austerity, by 
him nothing is unattained ; this I regard as a great reward.” 
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XCVI. M,Bh, xii. 5961. ‘Whafc need lias either a self-sub- 
duing man, or one who is not such, of (retiring to) the forest f 
The place where the self-subduing man dwells, is a forest, is 
an hermitage.” Ibid v. 1680. “A muni (sage) is not so 
called from remaining silent {mamuU), nor from living in a 
forest. He is called the most excellent muni who knows his 
own character.” 

xcvii. M,Blu xii. 293. ‘*It is enjoined as fitting that men 
should abandon the world in the time of calamity, or when 
worn out by decay, or overcome by enemies. 294. When^fore 
the wise do not approve of abandonment of tlui world, and 
the keen-eyed regard it as a tran.sgr(*H.sion of duty. . . . 290. 
This untrue conception of the Vedas, which has only a 
semblance of justice, has r(*.ccived currency from n(‘e<ly infith'Is 
unblessed by fortune. 297. A man who has ailoptetl this 
condition of a shaveling, who maintains hirnHelf ahun*, and 
assumes the guise of holiness, cannot (truly) live, but only 
sink. 298. He may inde(*d live happily in the f<»rc^«ts aloru^, 
without supporting his sons and grandsons, the divirn^ risliis, 
guests, or ancestors. 299. Neither these deer, nor boars, nor 
birds conquer heaven [by their forest life]. . . . 300. If 

any one could gain perfection by abandoning the world, the? 
hills and trees would soon attain it; 301, for these are seen 
to practise constant retirement from the world, frenj fn>m dis- 
tresses, free from family attachments, and leading the. life; of 
religious students. 302. Now, if a man attains happiness 
through his own successes, not through tliose of otlH;m, he 
must therefore act; no good fortune results from inaction. 
304. Behold how people are actively engagial t^ach in tlnur 
own occupations. Act, therefore, for no succ(‘H 8 ri'sults from 
inaction.^' 

xcviii. M, Bh. xii. 4094. ^^If my birth is mean, good 
birth arises from good character. I seek tliose acts by 
which reputation is spread. If 1 dwell in a ccunetery, hoar 
about my contemplation. It is the soul wliich produces 
actions ; a hermitage does not confer righteousness. If a man 
slay a Brahman in an hermitage, is that no sin ^ and if he 
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bestows a cow in a place other than a hermitage, is tlic gift 
fruitless 1 ” 


xotx. Jf.M. V, 1621 “DhritarHshtraasks: Istheman who 
ktiows the I.iig-, the Yajur-, and the Sama- Vedas, and com- 
mits sin, polluted by that sin or not 1 SanatsujiUa answers : 
Texts of tli(‘, Bama-, Xiig-, or Yajur- Vedas, do not deliver the 
ignorant man from his sinful action ; this I toll thee truly. 
1631). {s:. y. 1221). Vedic texts do not deliver from sin the 
guili‘ful !nan living in guile. They abandon him at the time 
of his <‘nd, as Ijirds whosc^ wings are grown leave their nests. 
(compare Isiiiuh i. 1 1 ff., Iviii. 6 ; llosea vi. 6.) Vriddha 
(Jhauakya, xi, 7.—^^ A man who is inwardly depraved is not 
cleutiHiul by bathing at a Imndred Tirthas (holy places) ; just 
as a pitcher holding intoxicating liquor, oven though l)urnt 
(is not rtmclenal pure).” Subhfishitilniava, 267. As a vessel 
which has ludd intoxicating licpior does not become clean 
tlunigb waslu'd with rivm* water, so, too, a living being dtdih^d 
by falsehood and otlu^r sins is not purified by bathing. Jiirf., 
96. Lih(‘raHty, worship, austc^rity, visiting holy places, horn- 
ing —all these things avail nothing to the man whose heart is 
not pure.” 

c. ilf. M. iii. 13445. *^The carrying of the triple stafl’, 
silcmce, a load of matUsl locks, shaving, a garb of bark or 
skin, religious olmt^rvances, consecration, tlui agnihotra offer- 
ing, abcah^ in a for{‘st, tln^ drying up of tho })o<ly— {ill these 
things will }w worthless if the disposition is not pure. . . . 
13448^ Thows high-souled men who sin not in thought, word, 
deed, or intention— tlnty practise austi'.rity which d<a^B not 
consist in drying up the body. . . . 13450*’. A sagi*. living at 
Inane, always clean and aclorned, who throughout his life 
is merciful dm is freed from his sins. Binful deeds arc not 
cleansed hy iiljstinimce from food and so forth. 13454. It is 
not from coating roots and fruits, nor from silencci, nor from 
fiisting (UL eating air), nor 1>y shaving th<i head, nor by sitting 
in a hut, nor by wearing imittiMl hair, nor sle^eping on tluj 
laire ground, nor constant abstimmet^, nor by tending fire, nor 
by {‘Utering into water, nor sleeping on the ground, nor by 
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knowledge (1), nor hj rites, that decay, death, and diseases 
are averted, and the highest condition is attained. ^ As seeds 
burned by fire do not sprout again, so the soul again is never 
associated with sufferings which have been burnt up by 
knowledge.” M. Bk xii. 2979.— “Austerity is superior to 
sacrifice— this is the highest doctrine of the Veda. I shall 
describe this austerity. Hear from me what it is. Abstinence 
from injury and cruelty, truth, austerity, pity — this is what 
the wise regard as austerity, and not the maceration of the 
body.” 

CL M. Bk i. 3095, repeated in xii. 6002, and xiii. 3650^ ff. 
“ Let a thousand AsVamedhas (immolations of a horse) and 
truth be weighed in the balance — truth exceeds the thousand 
a^vamedhas. 

OIL xiii. 1544. ‘‘Let a thousand A^vamedhas and truth be 
weighed against each other — I know not if the sacrifices 
would weigh half so much as truth.” Comp. xiii. 6073. 

cm. This is a prose passage from the l^atapatha Brahmana, 
ii. 2, 2, 19 : “As fire is kindled, into brilliancy when clarified 
butter is shed upon it, so the man who speaks truth acquires 
ever greater glory, and becomes daily more prosperous ; whilst 
he who utters falsehood declines continually in glory, and 
becomes every day more wretched, as fire is extinguished 
when water is poured upon it. Wherefore a man should 
speak nothing but truth.” Ibid. hi. 1, 2, 10 : “A man be- 
comes impure by uttering falsehood.” 

CIV. This passage also is from a prose work, the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka x. 9, and was pointed out to me by Professor 
E. von Eoth of Tubingen ; “ As the odour of a tree in full 
flower is wafted from a distance, so, too, the odour of a holy 
act is wafted from afar. As a man who steps upon the edge 
of a sword placed over a pit (cries out),* ‘ I shall slip, I shall 
fall into the pit : ’ so let a man guard himself from falsehood 

* Professor KotL observes that the text here appears not to be quite 
correct, though the sense is not thereby affected. 
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(or sin).” (The commentator on the passage remarks that 
reference is here made to a man expert in performing various 
difficult feats, and engaged in exhibiting bis skill for the 
amusement of a king and his court.) 

cv. M. JBh. V. 1289. “ Let a man maintain good conduct. 
Eiches come and go. He whose wealth only is lost suffers 
no loss j but he who loses his good conduct is indeed lost.” 

cvi. M. Bli. V. 1381. “Let him who desires great pro- 
sperity in respect of wealth, first practise righteousness ; for 
prosperity does not depart from righteousness, as ambrosia 
does not depart from heaven.” Ibid. 1223. “ Just as a man 
sets his heart on what is good, all the objects which he has in 
view are attained; of this there is no doubt.” Ibid, 4158. 
“Let him who seeks pleasure and riches first practise 
righteousness ; for riches and pleasure never depart Lrorn 
righteousness.” 

evil. M,Bh. xii. 9810 (incorrectly quoted in p. 78 as xii. 
910). “In wealth there is a small portion of enjoyment; but 
the highest enjoyment is found in righteousness.” 

CVIII. Vdyu Pur ana viii. 190 (see Original Sanskrit Texts, 
i. 98 f.) “The Yedas, with their appendages, sacrifices, 
fasts, and ceremonies, avail not to a depraved man when 
his disposition has become corrupted. All external rites are 
fruitless to one who is inwardly debased, however energeti- 
cally he may perform them. A man who bestows even the 
whole of his substance with a defiled heart will thereby 
acquire no merit — of which a good disposition is the only 
cause.” 

cix. M. Bk iii. 13747. “They who think there is no such 
thing as righteousness, who have no faith in it, and who 
deride the pure, undoubtedly perish. The sinner is ever like 
a great inflated skin. The imaginations of conceited fools are 
baseless.” [The reference to the passage from which the last 
four lines of the metrical passage have been derived has beenlost.] 

M.Bk xii. 2317. “A man who has faith, and who 
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has subdued his senses, kindles the sacrificial fire whether 
the sun has risen or not: faith is the great cause (of well- 
doing). That which he spills is the first; and what he 
does not spill is the last. There are many forms of sacrifice, 
and various rewards of works. The Brahman wlio knows 
these, who has acquired certain knowledge, and is possessed 
by faith— he ought to sacrifice. 23^0. They declare to be 
good that man who desires to sacrifice, though he be a thief 
or a sinner, or the worst of sinners. The rishis applaud him 
— and this is certainly good ; it is a settled point that the 
castes should in every way and always sacrifice. (There is 
nothing in the three worlds equal to sacrifice ; wherefore they 
say that a man should sacrifice ungrudgingly, according to 
his power and will.^’ 

cx. xiv. 2835. ‘‘The sinful, hypocritical Brahman, the 

worst of men, who, possessed by passion and illusion, and un- 
bridled in conduct, has acquired riches by sinful acts, and in 
order to make men trust him [or believe him virtuous], bestows 
gifts on Brahmans, he comes to a miserable end. Bent also 
upon gathering (money), enslaved by avarice and illusion, he 
torments living creatures by sin, springing from impure inten- 
tion (?) He who, having so gained wealth by delusion, be- 
stows it, or sacrifices, does not in the next world enjoy the 
reward of these acts, owing to his sinful acquisition of riches. 
But those righteous men who according to their means give 
gifts, gleanings of grain, roots, fruits, vegetables, a vessel of 
water, go to heaven.” Ihid. xiii. 5544^. — “Excellent food, 
rightfully gained, is to be given to Brahmans.’' 

This passage, it will be noticed, is very freely rendered in 
the metrical version. 

CXI. llbh. xiii. 7594 (wrongly quoted in p. 80 as xiii. 
7574), 7595^ — “A man should worship the gods with sin- 
cerity, should serve his guru (teacher) honestly, and lay up 
treasure in the next world. 7594. Let him practise right- 
eousness alone, and not make mere pretences to it.” 

cxii. M.Bh, xiv. 2788.— “Kighteousnessis not so delighted 
by the bestowal of abundant gifts, as it is pleased by small 
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giflH (derived from means) gained justly, and purified by 
faith/* llml. xii. 10788. — A gift bestowed with contempt, 
and witliout faith, is declared by munis, who state the truth, 
to be tlie worst of gifts.” Compare Proverbs xv. 8, “ The 
saerifi<‘e t>f tli(^ wicked is an abomination to the Lord ; but 
the prayer of the upright is his delight.** Ecclesiasticus xxxiv. 
19, ** Th('. Most High is not pleased with the offerings of the 
wicked ; mnther is he pacified for sin by the multitude of 
sacriiicens. Whoso bring<‘.th an offering of the goods of the 
poor, docth as one that killeth the son before his father’s 
ey<w.’* Ihhh XXXV. 7, The sacrifice of a just man is accept- 
able, and the memorial tlH‘reof shall never be forgotten.” 

EuripitlcB, fragment of his Damw :—sy^ 'itokXaTug <fo<purs- 
puug myfirai ch^pac tlaopui rSjv crXoua/wi/, xoci koTtst fMixpcc -/hipi 
tiXjj rwv ^ovCvrauvrCfjv ovrag svffs^icfrl^ovg. 

** Btti I oft(m perc(nve poor men to lie wiser than the rich ; 
atid tlitwe who premmt with their hands small offerings to 
the gods, to b(*, more pious than those who sacrifice oxen.” 

Euripith's, frugnumt (940) in Nauck’s Edition : — k 7(rS\ 
omvr/^ iu(ri/3wv d'jp xav fitxpa rvyp^dm couryjp/ag. 

Know this widl, that when any pious man sacrifices to 
the gocls, eV(*n if his offering be small, ho obtains safety.” 

c'xnr. 4/. //A. v. 1028. “These two men, 0 king, abide 
fibovt* in bt*av<in, a masttu* who is patient, and a poor man 
wdu» is libcrral” 

cxiv. Jf. i/A. xii. 795. “They (the wise) declare that riches 
sliould b(^ !H»Ht(>wci<l, not enjoyed or hoarded. What is the 
nm of hoarding money, when a higlu3r employment of it 
exists I” This diniction as to the use of wealth has htjcri some- 
what modifi(Hl in the translation. 

c‘XV. 31, ML xii. 5900. “Th(‘si^ men do not practise right- 
(‘onsncHH ftir tlm sake of wealth or rc^putation, but because it 
must m!ce«Harily be practised ; and so of bodily acts.” Ibid. 
132H: “ l 4 *t not a rigliteous man bestow gifts for reputation, 
nnr from ftnir, or upon a benefactor,” &c., &c, 

i:XVL 3L ML vii. 5960. They say that noble deeds are 
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easily practised by a noble man ; but ignoble deeds are per- 
petrated by him with the greatest difficulty. 

cxvii. M. Bh. V. 3313. “ If striving according to his power 
for a righteous end, a man does not gain it, be undoubtedly 
attains the merit of it.” 

cxviii. If. JBk V. 3314. If a man who has in thought 
meditated sin does not seek to carry out his intention, he does 
not receive its punishment ; so moralists think. 

cxix. M, Bh. xii. 7063. The wise say that the righteous- 
ness of all creatures is seated in the mind j let every one 
therefore seek in his mind the good of all creatures. 

cxx. M.Bh. xii. 7064. ''Let a man practise righteousness 
alone {Le., by himself). In doing so he has no helper. Having 
only ascertained the rule, what can a helper do ? ” 

cxxi. M. Bh. xiii. 3010. " He who gives, and who does, 
what is (dear) pleasing, receives (dear) pleasant things. He 
is dear to (all) creatures, here and hereafter. But he who 
from haughtiness does not honour according to his power 
a poor helpless (1) suppliant is cruel. He who shows kind- 
ness even to a poor enemy who takes refuge with him in his 
misfortune, is an excellent man.” 

cxxii. M. Bh. v, 1010. " He who has acquired great 

wealth, or knowledge, or regal power, and yet displays no 
arrogance, is called a wise man.” 

cxxiii. M.Bh. V. 1088. "Misfortunes do not visit the 
excellent man who eats moderately, meting out support to those 
who depend upon him, who sleeps moderately after doing an 
immense amount of work, and who when asked gives to his 
enemies.” 

cxxrv. M. Bh. v. 1011. " Who is more cruel than the 

man who alone eats of the best, and wears fine garments, but 
does not (properly) support those who depend upon him.” 

cxxv. Mam xi. 9 f. The following is Sir Wm. Jones’s 
translation of these verses, 9. "He who bestows gifts on 
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strangers (with a view to worldly fame), while he suffers his 
family to live in distress, though he has power (to sup- 
port them), touches his lips with honey, l 3 ut swallows poison ; 
such virtue is counterfeit. 10. Even what he does for 
the sake of his future spiritual body, to the injury of 
those whom he is bound to maintain, shall bring him ulti- 
mate misery both in this life and in the next.” The words 
placed by Jones at the beginning of verse 1 0 are explained 
l)y the commentator Kulluka as “ gifts and so forth given 
from a feeling of duty in reference to the next world.” 

cxxvi. M. Bh. iii. 10796. “Knowing that such is the 
conduct in which noble mem delight, the good, when they 
promote the welfare of others, expect no reciprocity. 

oxxvrr. M.Bk v. 1517’* f. (== xiii. 5571). “Let no 
man do to another what would be repugnant to himself. 
This is duty in summary. Any other rule is according to 
inclination.” Und. xiii. 5572. “lurefusing, in bestowing, in 
regard to ple.asurci and pain, to what is agroeaMe and dis- 
agretuil)l(5, a man obtains the proper rule by considering the 
case as liktj his own.” Ibid. xii. 9248^* f. “ Let no man do 
to otluu’H any action which ho would not wish to he done l)y 
others to himsedf,” knowing that it is disphaising to himself. 
9250*’. Ilow can any one who himstdf desires to live slay 
another 1 9251 (wrongly printed 9281 in p. 84). “What a 
Hian wishes for himself let him also nuiditatc fbr another.” 

In the Bth voL of the “ Bijbel voor Jongelieden,” being the 
2d vol of the Apokriefe Bocken, p. 168, Ih'ofessor Oort refers 
to the following as a saying of Hillol : “ Wat uzolven onaan- 
genaam 55ou jsijn, doe dat 00 k uwen naaste niet aan; ziedaar 
de gansche Wet ; al hot ovorige is hiorvan slochts do verklar- 
ing I ” i.e., Do not to your neighlcnir what tvoald be disagreeable 
to yaurseif; see in this the whole law ; all the rest is only the 
exjdmiatkm of this. 

exxvin. M. Bh, ii. 2442. “ The good recollect only 

benefits, and not hostile acts, though done to them, being 
grateful that confidence has been placed in them.” [Compare 
Ibid, verse 2424.] Ibid. 2438. “ They who do not recognise 
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any hostilities, who look to good qiialitii's, not had^ who do 
not enter upon quarrels, are numt ex<;ellent men. 24311 
The good recollect only benefits and m^t Inmtile a<‘fH though 
done to them ; and doing what is bemdicial to othi*r«, they 
expect no return.” 

cxxix, iif. M. i. fillfi (s^fi2r)4»»f.) ** Ife only is a complete 
man, a (good) dt^ed done to whom is m>t lost and who does 
more” [“many tinH‘H more,” in verse r»25r»] for another, 
than anotlier lias done for him.” IhUL iii. i32f>2. “Let a 
man do a hundnslfold what has been done to him. Among 
gods there is nothing fixed (in r<*gard to this).” 

(!XXX. M. Pk iii. 13745 (*wxii, 3531k) “ Let a man set 
hitnmdf to do the good which hc^ may design. Lei him not 
reward evil for hut he always goinl.” 

axxxr. M. Ilk x\l 3HB0. 1 give this versc» with its ctiir 

ti^xt from the MaMhMmia xii. 3877 ff. “ A foolish man 
who is unfortunate from of <dtL in conseqtumce (»f what has 
gone hefore, constantly reviles the Disposer of events, (comp, 
iii. 13847). He catmot endure those who are succf‘ssful, 
(3878) and regards prosperous men as undem'rving. From 
this cause this (his) suffering continually recurs. 3870. 
Those who fancy themselves heroes, are full of envy and 
haughtiness. Be not thou tlms envious, 0 king, 3880, 
Endure thou the prosperity of others, altliough thyw?lf tin- 
prosperous. Discreet men always enjoy goo<l fortune, though 
it is found elsewhere, 388 L For prosperity, though ahiding 
with an enemy, flows away to a man. Ami riglittnam men 
who are thoughtful and (3882) practiscnl in ctmttunplaiion, 
voluntarily abandon prosperity, and cpiit their Htnid and 
grandsons, |)erceiving, as they <lo, that tht! love (of gain) atnl 
wealth, occasion much pain. 3883. Other men, too, ahandmi 
(the pursuit of) wealth, thinking it to be very <liflicnlt of 
acquisition.” 

cxxxiL M. Ilk xii. 41)93. “ A man who repays very 

larg{*ly a liemdit conferred on hiJnsidf is not equal to the first 
benefactor, lie only acts in re(|uital of what has been tlone 
for him ; the other acts without (this) motive,” 
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cxxxrii. Vihrama Clmrita, 158. ''Hear tlie sum of duty 
which is declared in a million of books. Helping others is 
to be esteemed as righteousness, oppression of others as sin.’' 

cxxxiv. Panchatantra iii. 103 (Bombay ed.) " Hear the sum 
of righteousness, and when thou hast heard, learn (or ponder) 
it. Do not to others what would be repugnant to thyself.” 

ctxxxv. Panchatantra 247 (Bombay ed.), 227 (Kosegarten’s 
ed.) “ What merit is there in the goodness of the man who 
is good to his benefactors ; he only who is good to those who 
do him wrong, is called good by the virtuous.” 

(^xxxvi. Bhlgavata Pimhut viii. 7-44. "Good men are 
generally distressed by the distresses of mankind ; such (sym- 
pathy) is the highest worship of Purusha, the Soul of all 
things.” 

Btihmlarimuiy 122. "That the wise man should in what- 
ev(n* majiner (he can) promote the satisfaction of every em- 
bodi(i<l er(‘atnre^ — this is the worship of Vishnu.” Compare 
Kfimandukiya-niti-silra, iil 34 if ; Itajatarangini, i. 227 ; 
Agni Durfuuv, &c. 

('.xxxvu. lihtf/amiia Pimlm X. 2% "What constitutes 
i\m birth f)f umho<li(Ml cniatures in this world completely 
fruitful is this, that tluiy should with their life, with their 
means, with tlunr uuth'rstanding, and with their speech, 
always seek to promote tlu^ wtdfare of otlujr creatiuxjs in this 
worlil” PanchaUntra, iii. 90 (Bomb. e.d.). " He whose days 
conu^ and go devoid of riglitcnmaness,— he, like the bellows 
of a blacksmith, though bremthing, does not live.” 

cxxxvnr. Vfuldfm Cktnakija xv. 1. "The man whose 
In^art melts with pity to all creatures, has knowledge, and 
gains final Hlx^ration ; which are not attained by 

inatttMl hair, ashes, and the garb of a mendicant.” 

c ‘XXXIX. MJik iil 13,235. "Let a man conquer a niggard by 
generosity, a liar by truth, a cruel man by patience, and a bad 
man by goodness.” lUd. v, 1518. "Let a man conquer anger 
with calninesB, a bad man ])y goodness, a niggard by gene- 
rosity, and falsehood by truth.” (This maxim occurs also as 
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verse 223, in the Buddhist Dhammapada, written in the Pali 
language.) A very different maxim is found in M. Bh. xii. 
4052. “To act towards any man as he has acted to any 
other, is righteousness- Deceitful conduct is to be quelled 
by deceit ; and kindly conduct is to be requitted with kind- 
ness.'’ 


CXL. M, Bh V. 1270. “ The gods regard with delight the 

man who does not utter opprobrious language, or cause it to 
be uttered ; who when struck does not strike again, or cause 
(his smiter) to be struck ; and who does not desire to smite 
the wicked man.” Ihid, xii. 11008. ''He who when reviled 
does not say anything either hitter or pleasing, w’ho, through 
patience, when smitten does not smite again, nor wish any 
evil to his smiter, in him the gods constantly delight.” 
Instead of “ delight in, ’’ Dr Bohtlingk here renders “envy.” 
In M, Bh xii. 9968 ff, it is said, among other things, of a 
man who in pursuit of final emancipation has renounced the 
world, and adopted a mendicant and ascetic life, v. 9972: 
“Let him endure reviling with patience ; let him desire 
nothing ; when he is angrily addressed, let him speak kindly 3 
when reviled, let him reply benevolently.” 

CXLI. M.Bh xii. 5528. “Suitable hospitality should be 
shown even to an enemy when he comes to one's house. A 
tree does not withdraw its shade even from him who comes 
to cut it down.” (These words are said in the poem to be 
addressed by a bird to a fowler.) 

M. Bh ii. 189. “Dost thou cherish as a son an enemy who 
has resorted to thee from fear, or who has fallen into decay, 
or who has been conquered in battle % ” This is one of a 
series of questions on duty proposed by Narada to Yudhish- 
thira, ii. 151 ff. 

M.Bh xiii. 3012. “He is a most excellent man who 
befriends in his calamity even an enemy in distress who takes 
refuge with him.” 

xiii. 6657. “ Those friendly men go to heaven who, when 

they meet with them, treat with the same disposition foes 
and friends.” 
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CXLII. SuhJiasMtdrmva, 274 ; and quoted in the preface ot 
Ilallieds Gentoo Code. '' A good man who regards the wel- 
fare of others does not show enmity even when he is being 
destroyed. Even when it is being cut down, the Sandal tree 
lHaparts fragrance to the edge of the axe.” 

CXLIII. MaMbhamta xiii 3212. ''Let no one contemn a 
person who comes to his house, or send him away (empty). 

gift bestowed even on an outcast or a dog is not thrown 
^"way.” 

The sentiment in verse 3216 is not so good. "He who 
lia.s committed a very sinful act, and gives food to a suppliant, 
^specially to a Brahman, does not suffer for his sin.” 

CXLIV. Eitopadesa i. 55 (or 63). "The good show com- 
psission even to worthless creatures. The moon does not 
■withdraw its light from the house of the Ch^nd^la.” 

CXLV. Panchatantm v. 38 (Bombay edition). " To consider. 
Is this man one of our own or an alien ] is a mark of little* 
xninded persons ; but the whole earth is of kin to the generous 
liearted.” Compare St Luke x. 29 ff, "And who is my neigh- 
Tbour?” 

Bhdgavafa Purdna x. 72, 19. " Who is an alien to men who 
look upon all with an equal eye Compare Euripides, frag- 
ixient 19, of an uncertain author : 

"'A'rccg /4sv ahru) 

dman yfvva/w ^ccrpjg. 

The entire air can be crossed by an eagle ; the entire earth 
is the native country of the noble man.” 

CXLVI. RdWjdyana vi. 115, 41. "A noble man should show 
xiaercy to men whether virtuous or wicked, or even deserving 
of death ; there is no one who does not offend.” 

CXLVII. Mdnu ii. 238. “ Let a man accept with faith valu- 
eMe knowledge even from a person of low degree, (a know- 
ledge of) the highest duty even from a humble man, and 
eL jewel of a wife even from an ignoble family. 239. Nectar 
xnaybe drawn even from poison; good words even from a 
cliild 3 (a lesson of) good conduct even from an enemy, and 
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gold rom what is unclean. 240. Women, gems, knowledge, 
righteousness, purity, good words, and various arts are to be 
received from all quarters. 241. In time of calamity, it is 
prescribed that a student may read with one who is not a 
Brahman.’’ Compare Mahabharata xii. 6071 £, which corres- 
ponds nearly with the first of the two preceding verses : the last 
clause of verse 6072 runs thus : ^‘For women, gems, and water 
from their nature cannot be spoiled.” .^arngadhard! s Paddhat% 
Mti, 34. A wise sentiment should be received even from a 
child. In the absence of the sun, does not even a lamp illu- 
minate a house Similarly in the Hitopadesa ii. 77 (or 78). 
See No. Lcxviii. above. 

CXLVIIL M, JBk V. 1125. ‘‘Let a man take from all quarters 
what is valuable, even from a raving madman and a chatter- 
ing child, as he extracts gold from stones.” 

CXLIX. M,Bk V. 1272; xii. 11,023. “A man becomes 
such as those are with whom he dwells, and as those whose 
society he loves ; and such as he desires to become. Whether 
he associates with a good man or a bad, with a thief, or an as- 
cetic, he undergoes their influence, as cloth does that of the 
dye (with which it is brought into contact).” vii. 5961. “A 
man quickly acquires the character of those among whom he 
lives, and the places to which he resorts : this, (0 Partha), 
is seen in thee.” Compare 1 Corinthians xv. 33 (from Men- 
ander). “ Evil communications corrupt good manners.” 

CL. M. Bh. V, 1164 = xii. 2797. “From not abandoning 
the wicked, those who themselves are not evil are, from the 
contact, smitten with a similar punishment. Moist wood, from 
being mixed with dry, is burnt. Do not, therefore, ally thyself 
with the wicked.” 

CLI, M. Bh, i. 3077. “For a fool when he hears the words, 
good and bad, of men who are talking, takes in what is bad, 
as a pig does garbage. But a wise man similarly circum- 
stanced embraces what is good, as a swan extracts milk from 
water.” 

cur. if. Bh. iii 25. “The source of the net of delusion is 
association with fools ; whilst daily association with the good 
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the source of righteousness. Wherefore, those who seek 
^fter tranquillity of spirit should cultivate the society of the 
^ise, the aged, the sweet-dispositioned, the ascetic, the vir- 
'^'Uous. A man should seek those in whom knowledge, birth, 
action are found unexceptionable ; to consort with them 
is "better than studying books.’’ 

CLiii. M, JBh, xii. 4217. “ Of what avail is the praise or the 
ensure of one of the vulgar, who makes a useless noise like a 
Senseless crow in the forest ? ” 

CLiv. V. 1170. To abstain from speaking is regarded 

very difficult. It is not possible to say much that is valu- 
^Ible and striking.” 

CLV. Hito;padesa iv. 10. “ To address a judicious remark to 
^ thoughtless man is a mere threshing of chaff. And benefi- 
oence shown to mean men is, 0 king, nothing better than 
Writing on sand.” Compare M.Bh. v. 1009. He who teaches 
one who cannot be taught, or who waits upon a man who has 
xiothing, or who courts a stingy man, is called a fool.” 

CLVI. BMminwilasa i. 93. “Whoever kindly treats a bad 
3cnan, ploughs the sky, paints a picture on water, and bathes 
■blie wind with water.” Compare Proverbs ix. 7 : “ He that 
a?eproveth a scorner getteth to himself shame ; and he that 
Dceproveth a wicked man getteth himself a blot. 8. Eeprove 
not a scorner, lest he hate thee ; rebuke a wise man, and he 
“will love thee.” xiv. 6 : “A scorner seeketh wisdom, and 
Jindeth it not ; but knowledge is easy unto him that under- 
standeth.” xv. 12 : “A scorner loveth not one that reproveth 
liim; neither will he go unto the wise.” xxvii. 22 : Though 
±,liou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar among wheat 
•with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart from him.” 
Jeremiah xiii. 23: “Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or 
■fclie leopard his spots 'I then may ye also do good that are ac- 
oiastomed (Heb., taught) to do evil.” Matthew vii. 6 : “Give 
not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine, lest they trample them under their feet, 
a^xxd turn again and rend you.” Titus hi. 10 : “A man that 
is an heretic after the first and second admonition, reject ; 11. 
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knowing tkat ke tkat is suck is subverted, and sinnetk, being 
condemned 6f kimself.” Second Epistle of Peter ii. 22 : But 
it kas kappened unto tkem according to tke true proverb, 
^ The dog is turned to kis own vomit again ; and tke sow that 
was washed to her wallowing in tke mire/ 

CLVii. if. M. V. 3290 f. “Let not a wise man speak (in a 
company) where good and bad words are equally esteemed ; 
he would be like a singer to deaf men.” 

CLvni. if. M. ii 2485. “Instruction does not teach a fool 
what is good or tke reverse. A child in understanding will never 
become mature (literally, aged).” Ibid. 1945: “ He who has 
no understanding of kis own, but is merely learned, does not 
learn tke sense of books, as a spoon does not taste the flavour 
of broth.” Ibid, x, 178 : “A brave man (Aah) if very stupid, 
though he long waits upon a learned man, does not discern what 
is duty, as a spoon does not taste the flavour of broth : but an 
intelligent man who has attended on the learned man but for 
a short time, quickly discerns duty, as the tongue tastes the 
flavour of broth.” 

CLix. M.JBk V. 1172 (xiii. 4987). “A wound inflicted by 
arrows heals ; a wood cut down by an axe grows ; but harsh 
words are hateful ; a wound inflicted by tkem does not heal. 
Arrows of different sorts can be extracted from tke body ; but 
a word>dart cannot be drawn out, for it is seated in tke 
heart.” 

• CLX. M. Bh. xiii. 4986. “ Word-arrows fly from tke mouth ; 
whoever is smitten by them mourns night and day. They 
alight only on vital parts ; let not a wise man discharge them 
against others.” v. 1266 : “ Harsh words burn the vital parts, 
the bones, the heart, the breath of men ; the man who loves 
righteousness ought therefore to avoid burning and harsh 
words.” 

CLXi. M. Bh. i. 3559. “ He should be regarded as the most 
luckless of men and as carryiag Hirriti (the goddess of de- 
struction) fastened to his mouth, who is sharp in speech, who 
wounds men and smites them with his word-arrows.” 
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€LXn. M. Bh, y, 4348, “ He who does not abide by the in- 
structions of friends who desire his welfare, and who are wise 
and learned, is the delight of his enemies.” Compare Ihkl, 
4143—5. 

CLXin. M, Bk X, 234^ f. He who does not listen to the 
disagreeable but wholesome words of friends, laments when he 
falls into misfortune, as I, who have disregarded these two.” 

CLXiv. If.M. V. 3317. Wise men regard him as crael who 
does not come to the help of a friend distressed by calamity, 
and console him according to lus power. He who, seeking to 
restrain his friend from an improper act, shall even seize him 
by tlu3 hair, can incur blame from no one, since he makes every 
effort in his power.” 

CLXV. M. Bk xii. 2998 f. ^^They say that this is the best 
mark of a fnkmd, that ho should never be content with (his 
fricuubs) prosperity (ic., should always wish it greatt^r) ; and 
should be sad at his decliru^. Confides, iis in a father, in the 
man of whom om^ thinks that to him ‘my loss (or death) will 
be his loss (or dc^ath).’” In xii. 0284 : Among the marks of 
good men is stated tluit, “ tluiy are d(ivot(?d to promoting the 
objects of their friimds, even though tlu^y distress themselves 
in doing so.” 

CLXVL M, Bk xii. 4167. “ What is broken is with difficulty 
united 5 and wliat is whole is with difficulty broken. But the 
friendship which has been broken and again cemented, does not 
continue to bo affectionate.” 

CLXvn. 3f, Bk V. 1348. “ Men are easily found who always 
say what is agreeable ; but one who speaks, and one who 
listens to, what is disagreeable but wholesome, are difficult to 
find. 1349 ( = ii. 3137) : He who adhering to duty, and dis- 
regarding wliat is agreeable or disagreeable to his master, 
utters disagreeable but wholesome things, — in him a king finds 
an ally.” Ihkl ii. 2136 : A wicked man who utters agreeable 
tilings is ((jasily) found in this world.” The next half verso 
corresponds to the second half of v. 1348. Mam iv. 138 is 
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not so uncompromising : “ A man should speak what is true, 
and what is agreeable, but not a disagreeable truth, nor an 
agreeable falsehood j this is the eternal law.” 

OLXVIII. M. Bk xii. 4224. “ The man who in your presence 
praises your virtue and reviles you behind your back, is a dog 
in the world.” I am not clear as to the sense of the last clause 
of the verse. The explanation given of the similarity between 
the man and the dog in the third and fourth lines of the 
metrical translation is not found in the original. 

CLXIX. M.Bk xii. 4224. “Por a bad man, utteriiig censure in 
public, proclaims faults, as a serpent displays its expanded hood. 
He who seeks to retaliate on this man who is performing his 
own natural part, (literally, his own acts, svarkarmdni)^ is like 
a senseless ass which plunges into a heap of ashes, into dirt.” 

CLXX. M. Bk i. 8404. “ An intelligent man is awake before 
the time of calamity ; and when it arrives he suffers no vex- 
ation, But the foolish man who does not perceive that 
calamity has arrived, is distressed when it has overtaken him, 
and does not attain to great prosperity.” The metrical version, 
it will be observed, greatly expands the original. 

CLXXI. M. Bk xii. 4889 and 4908. “ He who provides for 
contingencies not yet arrived, and he who has presence of 
mind, these two prosper, whilst the procrastinator perishes.” 

CLXXii. M,Bk 1.6613, The man who does not encounter 
risks, never sees good ; but he who faces risks, if he lives, sees 
(good).” 

CLXXiii. iii. 1259. “A man should never despise himself; 
for brilhant success never attends on the man who is con- 
temned by himself.” IbB, v. 4500 : ^‘Do not despise thyself, 
or set a low value on thyself.” 4605 : My son, a man should 
not despise himself on account of his former ill successes. 
Things previously non-existent spring up, whilst others which 
have existed disappear.” Mam iv. 137: ^^Let not a man 
despise himself on account of previous ill successes : until his 
death let him seek after prosperity, and not regard it as un- 
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attainable.” Tbe otlier extreme, of self-satisfaction, is con- 
demned hy Plautus. Trin. 2, 2, 40. 

Qui ipsus sibi satis placet, nec probus est nee fnigi bonse ; 

Qui ipsus se conteinnit, in eo est indoles indnstriae. 

“Tbe man wbo is satisfied witb hims elf is neither virtuous 
nor excellent ; 

He who contemns himself has a disposition for industry.’’ 

OLXxrv. Fjiddha ChaTwikya (Berlin MS., 32). The summit 
of Meru is not very lofty, nor the infernal world very pro- 
found, nor the ocean very far to cross, for men who have 
energy on their side.” 

CLXXV. M.Bh. V. 1513^, £ Men or spirit are never terrified 
in forests, in impervious woods, in hard calamities, in alarms, 
or when weapons are uplifted.” 

CLXXVI. M.Bh. vi. 2008. '' Thy intention is like the con- 

struction of an embankment in a place whence the water has 
flowed away ; or like the digging of a well when the house 
has been burnt.” Compare Eamayana, ii. 18, 23 (Bombay 
ed.) ‘‘Thou in vain desirest to construct a dam when the 
water is gone.” Bhartrihari iii. 76. “A vdse man should 
strenuously strive after his own wellbeing whilst his body is 
in health, whilst decay is fax off, whilst his strength is un- 
broken, and there is no decay of life : when the house is in 
flames, what is the use of making an effort to dig a well ? ” 

CLXXVli. M.Bh. xii. 3814. “ The opportunity which passes 
away from a man seeking for an opportunity can hardly be 
obtained by him again, when he wishes to act.” 

CLXXViii. Mbh. xi. 36. “A man should at first act with all 
his might, that he may not afterwards lament the loss of an 
object which has passed away from him.” 

CLXXIX. Mbh. V. 1112. “What shall happen to me if I do 
this ? What shall happen to me if I do not do it ? Reflect- 
ing thus on acts, let a man do or not perform them.” 

CLXXX. Mhh. xi. 184b f. “ Neither valour, nor wealth, nor 
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friends, have such power to rescue a man from grief, as a rc?so- 
lute self-commanding spirit.*' 

CLXXXI. Mhh, iii. 14079 (-xl TO^’f.; xh. 12494). ^*Let a 
man quell mental suffering by wisdom, bodily by metlieim^s : 
such is the power of knowltidge ; let not a man place hiinHelf 
on an equality with children," or ‘‘with otluirs" (xi. 77). 

CLXXXir. Mhh, iii. 62; xl 67 ; xii. 751 ; 6497*’ f. ; 12482. 
“ Thousands of occasions of gri<‘f, ami hundre<lH of occasionH 
of fear" (“joy" in xii, 751) “every <lay itssail the fool, but 
not the wise man." 

CLXXXin. Mbk V. 902. “ Those men are who do not 
desire the unattainable*, who do not love, to mourn ov<»r whnt 
is lost, and are not overwlndnuul l)y calamities," 

OLXXXIV. MMl 4148 f. “The sky seems to have a Inmndary ; 
a firefly looks like fire : yet the sky has no boundary, and 
there is no fire in a firivliy. Therefon^ an oliject which looks 
(thus or thus) to tlie sermci, should be examined. He who 
after examining things, makes tliem known, is not afterwards 
vexed." 

CLXXXV, Mhh iii. 14085. “There is no end to dmmimU 
but contentment is the highest happimm Theme wlto have 
traversed the road (of life or of knowledg<i) <lo mii lament, 
beholding the highest goal (in view)." 

CLXXXVr. Mhh xl 75*’ f. “ Mitn, after attaining to om* dis^ 
tinguished condition of w<*alth after another, remain inmaliH- 
ficd and deluded ; but the wist^ attain muWninmiV 

CLXXXvtr. SuhhtlHhitilrmtva, 110. “ Mvn hmg after what they 
have not got, and are imlifierimt to what they have. In 
winter they long for heat, and so in summer again bir frost." 

CLXX-ynr. Ilhhxil 6712. “Home men by tlnur birth have 
more enjoyment, othe.rs are very tlisireMHed, but 1 di* not w«e 
that anywhere in this w'orld any one has perfect enjoynient," 
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Th(‘ wonl which I have traiiBlated ‘‘by their birth/' 
18 explained in Biithlingk and Roth’s Dictionary, vol. v., 
cohnnn 1441, under the word jrUi, as meaning “from tlie 
Iwginning,” “altogether {ron Anfang an, von JIans 

ChXXKiK, Milk xii, 0713. “Men, after obtaining riches, 
desire royal pcnvt‘r ; aftt^r getting kingly power, they desire 
godlu^ail ; after obtaining tliat, tliey <Iesiro the rank of Indra. 
Then art wealtliy, Imt neitluir a king nor a god ; but even 
shonldst thou attain to godhead, ami to the rank of Indra, 
thou wcaddst not he ccmttmt/’ 

cxct Mi A I 3174 f.; 3511 f, ; compare xii. 13 ff.: GCOO ff.; 
9017 IF. “ Denire in never satiated by the onjoynnuiit of the 
desired (rbjeets, just as a iir<* ine.reases the mont hy the butbu* 
(whicli iH thrown into it). Tlw earth, filliMl with jcw<dH, gold, 
eattle, women, nil these things do not suffice for one man. 
Undm’sianding this, a man sliould practise (jni(*tude and 
inditFerene«\” i. 3513 (iii. 82; xii. 0925). “llappita^ss is 
enjoyecl by him who ahamhms that lihdong dis(‘as(‘, d<*sir(^, 
wliielt tin* wieked cannot abamlon, and which doiis not (h^cay 
m men decay,” 

{*X(‘L Mifik iii. 84. “Ah wood is consumed hy tlui fire which 
springs from it, so a ftiolish man is ruiiuid hy his own innate 
greediiieHS, The ricli live in (tonstant dn;ad of kiiigs, wnti^r, 
fire, tliieves, their own kindred, as living creatun*H live in 
dread of <Ieath. Tlu! wealthy man is cw(^ry where preyc^d upon, 
Its flesh is hy lurtk in ilte sky, hy wild beasts on earth, and 
by fish in the water. Wealth lirings injury to some men; he 
who is di^vot«‘«l to the good derived from it does not find 
(real) good. Wherefore all augmentations of wealth increase 
avarice and folly: stinginess, jiridc^, fear, and anxi(*ty are 
consi<lered l>y tlm wise to spring from wealth ; tlieso are the 
griefs of embodied beings. And in the acquisition and pre- 
servatitm of wealth, as well as froiu the decay of it, thciy endure 
great suffering ; and tliey even kill others for the sake of it.’’ 
01. “Fends are atldicUsl to discontent; wise men attain content- 
ment There is no end of covetousness. Contentment is the 
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highest enjoyment, and it is therefore regarded by wise men 
as the highest thing. Youth, beauty, life, and accumulated 
jewels, royal power, and the society of those we love, are all 
transitory ; the wise man will not eagerly covet them. Even 
he who seeks wealth for pious purposes had better not seek 
it ; for it is better for men not to touch dirt than to wash it 
off.” 

cxcii. Mbh. X. 115. In youth a man is deluded by other 
ideas than those which delude him in middle life ; and again 
in his decay he embraces yet different ideas.” 

CXCIIL Mbh. xii. 213. What is called righteousness (pious 
action) proceeds from wealth. A man is robbed of his 
righteousness when his wealth is taken from him. Eor when 
this is taken away, for what have we power ^ Men call the 
poor man standing beside them cursed. Poverty is a sin in 
this world, and is not to be praised. A man fallen from 
virtue, and a poor man, both are sorrowful. I perceive no 
difference between a poor man and a low man.” 216^ For 
from wealth increased and collected from all quarters, all 
actions proceed, as streams from hills. From wealth come 
righteousness, pleasure, and heaven. Men’s life does not 
prosper without wealth. The acts of an unintelligent man 
destitute of wealth are cut off, like small streams in the hot 
season. He who has wealth has friends, has relatives ; he (is 
esteemed) a man in the world, and wise. The poor man, 
seeking to attain an object, cannot attain it though he strive 
after it. Eiches (or desired objects) are attained by riches, 
as elephants are captured by elephants. Virtue, pleasure, 
joy, patience, anger, learning, pride, —all these things spring 
from riches ; from riches springs high birth, and by riches 
virtue is augmented. The poor man has neither this world 
nor the next for his portion. The poor man does not pro- 
perly perform pious acts. From wealth springs righteous- 
ness, as a river from a hill. That man is lean who is meagre 
as regards horses, cattle, servants, and guests j not he whose 
bodily frame is meagre.” 

cxciv. Mbk, xii. 6571. (The metrical translation begins at 
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verse G575.) I weiglied against each other poverty and royal 
power. Poverty was found to excel even royal power, being 
superior in its excellences. 6572. The groat difference of the 
two states is this, that the rich naan lives in constant trouble, 
like one who is in the mouth of death. 6573. But when a man 
has aliandoned wealth, and is free, and without desire, then 
xunth(*r fire, nor ill fortune, nor death, nor robbers can pre- 
vail over him. 6574. The gods applaud the man who wanders 
whore ho will, who sleeps without bedding, resting upon his 
arm, and tranquil. 6575. The rich man is filled with anger 
and avarice, deprived of understanding, glances askew, has a 
witluuMMl fac(‘, is wick<‘d, knits his eyebrows, (6576) bites his 
un<h‘r li]), is irascible, and speaks cruel words. Who would 
like to look upon him, (oven) if ho wished to bestow as a gift 
tho (whole) earth ? 6577 (-xiii. 3082 £; iii. 12518). Con- 

tinual union with fortune deludes the unwary man, and 
«\v<!i(q)H away his understanding, as the autumnal wind the 
clouds. 6578. Then pride of beauty and pride of wealth take 
possession of him ; (he thinks) * I am of no))le birth, I am 
pure, I am no mere man.^ 6579. From these three causes his 
understainling Ix'.comes disordered. Being devoted to plea- 
»ure, In^ squaud<*.rs tin*, means of enjoyrrnmt amassed by his 
ffitb(*;r j 6580. and Ixu’.oming impoverished, ho thinks it a 
good tiling to lay hold of tlui property of others. Wlnm ho 
has transgnmed all hounds, and plunders on every side (6581), 
then he is driven away by the ruk^rs, as a deer is (driven) by 
the hunter with his arrows. . . . 6583. Without al)an- 

cloning everything, a man can gain no happiness, nor what is 
laghest, nor sleep without fear. Abandoning all, then, be 

cxcv. SaUtyadarpan^, 322. — Rich men who are not in- 
toxicated (by prosperity), young men who are not unsteady, 
and rulers who are not careless and thoughtless, these are 
truly great. Compare No. cxxii 

cxcvi. SdTTj^adhara^s PaddJmii, Dhanap-aJamdy 12. — ''What 
suffering do not men undergo in their pursuit of wealth h They 
run on the point of the sword, they enter the ocean.” 
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CXCYII. M. Bh iii. 15398. — ‘‘Abandoning tlieir dear lives, 
men boldly plunge into tbe sea, or enter the forests^ for the 
sake of wealth.’’ 

cxcvin. M. Bh. xii. 12131. — “ In this world the kinsmen of 
the rich act like kinsmen ; but the kinsmen of the poor die 
away even while the poor themselves live.” 

cxcix. The above is varied as follows in the Pancliatantm 
i. 15.-” “For in this world even a stranger turns himself into 
a relation of the rich. The relations of the poor straightway 
act like bad men.” 

Compare Proverbs xiv. 20. “The poor is hated even of 
his own neighbour j but the rich hath many friends.” xix. 4 — 
“Wealth maketh many friends; but the poor is separated 
from his neighbour. All the brethren of the poor do hate 
him ; how much more do his friends go far from him % He 
pursueth them with words, yet they are wanting to him. ” 

The following are parallel passages from the classical 
authors : — 

Euripides, Bressai (quoted by Stobaeus) — 

%cA X/av, 

s^ovTOV ‘TdvTsg dvdpaToi (piXot. 

“ I know, and have well experienced, that all men are 
friends to those who have wealth.” 

Euripides, Electra (1131) — 

Ilsv7}Tag ovBi^g ^ovXerai zrdada/ (piXovg, 

“]S^ one wishes to gain the poor for friends.” 

Sophocles (fragment 109, Dindorf) — 

Ta dvdpdj‘irOim i\)pi(S%ii (piXovg. 

“Wealth obtains friends for men.” 

Euripides, Danae — 

^jXov(fJ yap TO! ruiv jab oX^/cuv ^poroi 
ffopovg Tid$(sdai rovg Xcyovg^ orav ds ng 
XscTTCJV oiTLOiV BU XsyT^ rrzvTig dv^py 
ysXdv. sya ds itoKXdxtg (Sopar spongy ti, t. 7, 

“ Men are accustomed to esteem the words of the rich as 
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wise ; but when any poor man of an insignificant family speaks, 
w’oll, to laugh.” 

The seqjuel of this passage is quoted under No. cxii. 

CO. Suhh^lshitdrTvava, 64. — “ Who is not ready to enjoy, and 
to give away, the wealth which has been earned by his father *? 
But those are rarely to be found who enjoy, or give away, the 
wealth earned by their own arms.” 

CGI. M. Bh. xii. 10576^ — “Let no man seek to exalt himself 
by censuring others \ but let him endeavour, by his own virtues, 
to become more distinguished than they. Men devoid of 
merit, but thinking highly of themselves, frequently, through 
a lack of virtue, reproach others who are virtuous, with faults ; 
and oven when admonished, they, under the influence of con- 
ceit, esteem themselves more excellent than the mass of men. 
A man who is wise and virtuous attains great renown, though 
he never finds fault with any one, nor gives expression to any 
self-worship. The pure and fragrant savour of the wise is 
wafted without speech (10581) ; so, too, the spotless sun 
shines in the firmament without uttering any voice (to an- 
nounce its glory). In the same way many other objects which 
are devoid of intelligence, and utter no sound, shine with 
renown in the world. A fool attains no lustre among men 
merely through praising himself, whilst a man who has know- 
ledge shines, even though concealed in a pit. An evil senti- 
ment, though uttered aloud, ceases to be heard ; but an excel- 
lent saying, even if uttered in a low tone, attains to distinction. 
The abundant, empty, talk of proud fools shows what is in 
them, as the rays of the sun reveal its fiery character.” 

Compare M. Bh. iii 13748^ £; iv. 1556. — “Fire bums 
without speaking ; the sun shines silently : silently the earth 
supports all creatures moving and stationary.” 

Compare Xenophoifs Memorabilia, i. 7, 1 : — 

31i 1 / %a} dmrpiwv revs (fuvSprocs ^parrig 

*^rpo$rptinv. ah} yS(>p iXiyfv ms ovx xaXXmv odhg $vdo^ia\i n 
d/ ?}S rtg aja^hg revro ymiro 3 xal ^ioxiTv ^ehXciro. 

“ But let us enquire if by turning men away from boasting, 
he (Sokrates) also disposed them to study virtue ; for he was 
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always wont to say that there was no better way to reputation 
than for a good man to be that which he wished to appear.” 

Aeschylus, Septem adversus Thebas, 591^ £, gives the fol- 
lowing character to Amphiaraus cm ou 

apKfTog^ ccXTJ uvat ^5X2/. 7 i, t, X. 

‘‘But he had no device upon his shield. For he does not 
desire to appear, but to be, most excellent,^’ &c. 

Sallust, Cataline, 54. Esse quam videri bonus malebat. 
“ He sought to be, rather than to appear, good.” 

COIL Mhk V. 1380. — '^Evil men do not so much like to 
learn the good qualities of others as their want of virtues.” 
xiL 11014. “Detractors (or censorious men) do not so much 
like to speak of a man’s good qualities, as of his lack of 
virtues.” 

com. M, Bh. i. 3079. — “ A bad man is as much pleased, as a 
good man is distressed, to speak ill of others.” 

CCiv. M, Bh, vhi. 1817. — “A man of merit alone, not one 
destitute of it, can know (or appreciate) the merits of the 
meritorious ; but how canst thou, who hast no good qualities, 
know what is good or bad 

ccv. M,Bh, viii. 2116; v. 1007. “All men are always 
clever in detecting the faults of others; but they do not 
know their own ; and even if they do, they are deluded in 
r^ard to them.” v. 1007. “Who is a greater fool than he 
who reproaches another for a fault, which he himself com- 
mits ; or than he who is angry while he has no power?” 

covi. Subhdshitdrmva, 275. — “Innumerable are the men 
who know the faults of others ; a few, too, know their merits. 
But it is doubtful if any one knows his own faults.” 

ccviL if. Bh. i. 3069. — “ 0 king, thou perceivest the weak 
points of others, although only as large as mustard seeds ; but 
seeing, thou seest not, thine own, although as great as Bilva 
fruits.” Compare lines 9 f. of No. xxx. above, p. 27 ; and the 
prose version of the same in p. 226. 

GCVin. if. Bh. i 3074. — “Until the ugly man has beheld 
his face in a mirror, he regards himself as handsomer than 
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others. But when he beholds his deformed visage in the glass, 
he then discovers the difference between himself and them.” 

GCIX. Panchatantra i. 357 (Kosegarten’s ed.), i. 314 (Bom- 
bay ed.). — How can the conceit engendered in any one’s 
heart be quelled 1 The Tittibha (a kind of bird) sleeps with its 
feet thrown upwards, from an apprehension that the sky may 
break down.” 

COX. Ilitopadeh L 98 (or 107 in another edition). — “ Skill 
in advising others is easily attained by all men. But to prac- 
tise righteousness themselves is what only a few great men 
succeed in doing.” 

Compare the fragment of Euripides, No. 182, in Dindorfs 
edition, Oxford, 1833; and 1029 in Nauck’s Edition : — d'Travrtc 
«V/4iv ilg rh vouhTs7\> (!o(poj\ aurol 3’ orav 6(f>puXdo(ji^iv [or, 3’ dtLaprdvovrii\ 
ov 

Tercmce, Ileaut., 3. 1. 97 : — 

** Itan’ comparatam esse hominum naturam omnium, 

Aliena ut melius videant et dijudicent 

Quam sua 1 an eo fit, quia in re nostr^ aut gaudio, 

Sumus pra^pediti nimio, aut aogritudine 1 

Hie mihi nunc quanto plus sapit quam ogomet mihi ! ” 

** Ih it that th<i nature of all is so constituted that they see, 
and judge of, the matters of other men better than their own ? 
or does this happen because in an affair of our own we are 
hindered (from judging rightly) by excessive joy or sorrow ? 
How much wiser is this man now on my behalf, than I am for 
myself!” 

CCXr, Mmdt/av^yl 07, 10^ f. — ^*It is not difficult, 0 lowest 
of Kakshasas, for any one in words to carry out his de- 
signs ; he who carries out his plans in act is wise.” 

WXIL M.Bk V. 132L— “A tree, which stands by itself, 
though large, strong and well-rooted, can be overthrown by 
the wind, and with its trunk be broken down in a moment. 
But those well-rooted trees, which stand together in a clump, 
resist the fiercest winds, owing to their mutual support. So, 
too, the enemies of a single man, though he be possessed of 
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good qualities, regard him as in their power to overwhelm, as 
the wind can overthrow a solitary tree. Through mutual sup- 
port and dependence kinsmen flourish as lotuses in a pond.’' 
iiL 1333. “Even a powerful enemy can be destroyed by weak 
foes combined together, as a honey-gatherer is by bees.” The 
following lines convey partly a difierent sentiment : — 

M. BK i. 5915,— “He who has no wicked kinsmen, dis- 
graces to their race, can live happily in the world, like a tree 
standing alone. For a tree which stands alone in a village, 
and has leaves and fruit, is sacred, and honoured, has no 
fellows, and is to be held in reverence. And those who have 
many kinsmen brave and virtuous, live happily in the world, 
and endure no distress. Men who support each other live 
powerful and prosperous, the delight of their friends and 
relatives, as trees which have grown in a forest.” 

ccxiii. M, Bh. V. 1318. — “ Threads, though long and thin, 
if many and similar, can, from their number, always bear 
many strains j in this is found an emblem of the good.” 

coxiv. M. Bh V. 1319, — “ Kinsmen resemble firebrands : 
separated they only smoke ; united they blaze.” 

ccxv. M, Bk V. 863. “A tiger without a wood (to shelter 
him) is killed : a wood without a tiger (to guard it) is cut down. 
Let, therefore, the tiger guard the wood, and the wood protect 
the tiger.” Compare the preceding verse, 862, and verses 
1378 f., and 1396 ff. 



ccxvi. M, Bh. i. 5553. — “ An enemy is in no way to be 
despised, though he be weak. A little fire burns up an entire 
forest, by gainings belter in it.” Yerse 5627. “ An insignifi- 
cant enemy disregarded strikes root like a palmyra tree ; just 
as fire thrown into a thicket speedily extends.” xii. 4389. 

A little fire sprinkled with butter increases; and a single 
seed grows into a thousand shoots. Let no one, therefore 
despise a little wealth, having learnt that it has many in- 
creases and diminutions. An enemy, who though youthful 
is no child, but mature, can destroy a careless enemy. When 
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an opportunity is gained, another may uproot him. He who 
discerns his opportunity is the best of kings.’^ 

CCXVII. M,Bh, V. 1405. — '^When thou hast wronged 
a clever man, be not confident, (thinking) I am far away (from 
him). Long are the arms of a clever man, wherewith, when 
injured, ho injures.” xii. 5315 is of the same tenor: “Being 
at variance with an able man, be not confident,” <fec. v. 1389 
runs thus : “ When at feud with a man who is able to inflict 
great injury upon the.e, be not confident,” &c. 

ccxvin. M,Bk xii. 3501. — “When thou hast wronged a 
powerful man, be not confident (thinking) ‘ I am far off (from 
liim).* Such men swoop down, like hawks, on the careless.” 

CCXIX. M,Bh, i 55G3 («xii. 5264). — “Let a man carry 
his enemy on his shoulder till times change ; then, when the 
opportunity has arrived, let him be smashed like an earthen 
vessel against a rock.” 

[Many otlu^r Machiavellian maxims are to be found in the 
two passage^s where this verso occurs.] 

eexx. In M, Hk iii. 14651 ff., Satyabhama, Krishna’s wife, 
asks Draupadi, the wife of th(‘. lYindus, how she manages to 
keep her husbands in subjection and in good humour, and 
makes them lotdi up to her (to bo v. 14G54) : Is 

it’by religious observances, or by incantations and drugs, that 
she effects this 1 tilm asks this in or<ler that she may under- 
stand lu>w to keep Imv own husband Krishna under her 
control (v. 1405C). Draupadi replies (vv. 14G58 ff.) : “Thou 
askost me about the practice of bad wives; . . . such a ques- 
tion, and suck a doubt, do not become thee, the wise and 
dear queen of Krishna. If a husband should know that his 
wife was in the Imbit of employing incantations or roots, he 
would shrink from her, as from a serpent in the house. When 
he waa thus disturbed, what tranquillity could he have 'I — and 
without tranquillity what happiness 1 A husband can never 
be subjectcKl to his wife by incantations.” She then points 
out the injurious or deadly effects of such practices, by which 
women have renderitd their husbands dropsical, leprous, 
gr(!y»haired, .... stupid, blind, and deaf” (v. 14G64), 
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and describes her own mode of action (w. 14667 ff.) 
“Avoiding pride, desire, and anger, I constantly serve the 
Pandus and their wives with activity. Suppressing famili- 
arity, keeping myself within myself, obedient and humble, 
acting agreeably to the wishes of my husbands, fearing mong 
words, wrong postures, wrong looks, wrong sitting posirions, 
wrong movements, signs, and movements of the limbs, I 
wait upon the sons of Pritha, the charioteers who resemble 
the sim, and fire, and the moon ; who smite with their looks ; 
who are fiery in heroism and prowess. ITeither god, nor 
TTYft.Ti nor Gandharva, nor well-decorated youth, wealthy, or 
handsome — no other man is regarded by me. I never sit nor 
eat when my husband has not eaten, nor bathed, nor sat 
down . . . Eising, I welcome him when returned home from 
the field or forest, with a seat and with water. I clean all 
vessels \ I give sweet food ; I supply it at the proper time ; 
I am self-restrained ; and I preserve the grain. I sweep the 
house clean ; I am not abusive in my talk ; never associate 
with bad women ; am always pleasant and active. I avoid 
joking,* laughing, and frequent standing at the door ; . . . 
(14677) excessive laughter and anger ; always seeking truth, 
and waiting on my husbands. The absence of my husband 
is always undesired by me, and when he is abroad on any 
family business, I fast, using no flowers or scents (sandal-wood) 
(or paint). Whatever my husband does not drink, or like, or 
eat, I avoid, and constantly follow his advice. I deck myself 
with ornaments, am cleanly in person, and submissively seek 
to please him. I observe whatever duties were formerly 
enjoined on me in the family or by my mother-in-law, alms- 
giving, &c. . . . 14685. For I regard adherence to her 
husband as the immemorial duty of a woman ; he is her god, 
he only is her refuge. What woman would do anything dis- 
pleasing to him % I never repose more than my husbands, or 
eat, or adorn myself more than they do ; nor do I ever find 
fault with my mother-in-law, but am always submissive to 
her. By attention and constant activity, and by obedience 


Must we not read anarmd here instead of anarma^ which, con- 
with varjaye, gives the sense, ‘‘ I a%-oid not jesting ? ” 
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to my elders, I keep my husbands in subjection.” She goes 
on to say (vv. 14690 fF.) that in the former days (of his pros- 
l^erity; she used to superintend the large hospitalities of her 
husband Yudhishthira, and knew all about his 100,000 richly 
dressed female slaves, skilled in music and dancing ; about 
the other branches of his establishment ; about the income 
and outlay of the P&ndus. She was entrusted with the 
charge of the household ; and abandoning all ease, she under- 
took all this weight of duty, which occupied her day and 
night. She was the first to rise, and the last to lie down. 
These are the means by which she acts upon her husbands. 
By such procedure, she goes on to say, Satyabhama may 
separate her husband from the influence of other women 
(v. 14710). She adds (v. 14713) that happiness is not gained 
l>y ease, but that a virtuous woman acquires it by painful 
effort. When she hears her husband at the door, she is to 
rise and receive him with attention, to send away her femah^ 
slave, and servo him herself (14715 1). 

C<iXXl. I have not giv(vu any prose translatiouB of the pas- 
sage versified under this number. 

(XJXXn, M. lik i. 3027. ‘*Sho is a wife who is clever in 
the house, who bears children, whose husband is her breath 
of life, and who is devotesd to him. 3028. — A wife is the 
half of a man ; a wife is Ivis most excellent friend ; a wife is. 
the foundation of the three objects of life, ix,, virtue, pleasure, 
and wealth; a wife is the foundation for him who seeks to 
be redeemed (from this world.) 3029. ““ Those who have 
wives fulfil religious rites, are householders, live happily and 
enjoy prosiMirity. 3030. These sweetly-speaking women are 
friends in solitude, they are fathers in matters of duty, they 
are mothers to those who are in distress. 3031. They are 
II repose to the traveller in the wild<}rness. He who has a 
wife is trustworthy : hence wives are the best refuge. 3032* 
The wife who is devoted to her husband always follows him 
when he dies and departs hence, when he is alone and in 
misfortune. 3033. The wife who dies first, after death 
expects the coming of her husband ; and when he dies first. 
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the good wife foUows him (as a Sati). 3037. Men scorched 
hy mental pains and suffering from diseases, are gladdened 
hy their wives, as men distressed by heat are by water. 

The following is another text on the same subject :— 
M, Bh, xiii. 6781 ff. “ That woman fulfils her duty who is 
sweet in disposition, speech, action, appearance, who con- 
stantly regards the face of her husband as the face of a son, 
who is virtuous and well regulated in conduct, .... who 
regards duty as the chief thing, performs the same rites as 
her husband, who ever looks upon him as a god, obeying and 
serving him like a god, is obedient, kind in disposition, 
devoted, pleasant to behold, regarding her husband alone. 
She who when harshly addressed, or regarded with an angry 
■eye, looks placidly on her husband, is a devoted wife. She 
who does not look upon the moon or sun or a tree which 
have masculine names, that handsome woman, deserving 
honour from her husband, is dutiful. She who waits upon 
her husband when poor, sick, sad, tired by a journey, as if 
he were a son, is dutiful. She who is active, clever, has sons, 
is devoted to her husband, regards him as her life, who obeys 
and serves him without displeasure, is pleased and submissive, 
is dutiful. She who ever supplies her family with food, who 
<ioes not delight in pleasures, enjoyments, in power, or in 
•ease, so much as in her husband, she is dutiful. She who, 
bent on domestic service^ loves to rise with dawn, who sweeps 
the house clean, and smears the floor with cow-dung, who 
attends to the rites of Fire, and brings flowers and offerings, 
making provision, along with her husband, for the gods, 
guests, and servants, herself, according to right and rule 
eating the leavings of food, with all the people about her 
pleased and satiated, she is dutiful. She who gratifles the feet 
•of her father and mother-in-law, full of good qualities, devoted 
to her father and mother, she is rich in self-denying merit. 
She who feeds Brahmans, the weak, orphans, the distressed 

and wretched, is a devoted wife This is holiness, 

austere virtue, and eternal heaven, when a woman is good, 
regards her husband as her chief object, and is devoted to 
him. For a husband is a god to women, a kinsman, a refuge; 
there is no refuge or deity equal to him.” 
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Eh, xii, 5562. A female dove is made to speak tkus 
her lost kusband : — I recollect notbing unkind ever 
^one by thee, 0 beloved one. Every widow laments, though 
have many sons. Bereaved of her husband and oppressed, 
is to be bewailed by her relations. I was ever fondled 
thee, and greatly honoured, with sweet and aiffectionate 

"Words, unforced (^) and pleasant 5566^ For a father, 

^ Tbrother, a son, bestow but moderately. But what woman 
will not honour her husband who is a boundless giver 1 There 
is no master like a husband j no joy like a husband. Aban- 
cloning all riches a wife finds refuge in her husband. I have 
iaothing to do with life without thee, my lord. What virtu- 
■ons women would endure to live without her husband 

In the first of the above passages reference is distinctly 
Xiaade to the custom long prevalent in India of women burn- 
ing themselves on the funeral piles of their deceased husbands. 
Tliis practice was foreign to Greek usage ; but in the Sup- 
I>lices of Euripides, we find Evadne devoting herseK to death 
■with, her husband, Kapaneus, whose body was one of those 
aeescued for burial from the Thebans who were preventing 
tilieir interment. The following verses, 1000 ff., intimate 
lEvadne’s determination : — 

bpo[Jjag 

olxcav sTilSax^svdafisvaj 
drvphg (poog rd(pov rs 
pbarsvovdoc rhv aurov, 
sg *'Atday xarocXvdovd^ 

^tOTOV aiuvog rs dtovo'og, 

7]hdrQg yap roi ddmrog 
dvvh^dxsiv h^dxovd/ p/Xo/j, 

1/ daj/i^ajv rads %paim. 


6p(d rsXsvrdv^ 
iV sdraxa' rv^a 5s /noi 
^vvdrrrst rrodog, dXXa T7}g 
svxXs/ag •/d^i)i hkv op — 
/uddct) radS^ a^h ^srpag 
'vrjdidada drvphg kdcuy 
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«'«/ gvfif^'i^»ga iplXov, ^ 

Xpura. viXai Otfiiva. 

Xlfpai<povs/ot,i ^gw 6a.XaiJ.o\)i, 

c\ rbv davovr’ ouvor’ t(j.cf. 

^poBouaa ■4'‘^X? 7“f- 

7ra (p^S 

came running, iii oxcitoment from my homo, Hftok« 
ing what is at once the light of tho fire and a tomb, seeking 
to release to Hades my toil-worn life and tho pains of my 
existence. For it is the sweetest of deaths to die with dying 
friends, if the deity will fulfil this (desire)’' . . . v. 1012. 
‘^Isee the end where I stand, and fortune guides my stops. 
But for the sake of renown, I will spring from this rock, 
leaping into the fire ; ami seeking to comtningle my dear body 
with my husband in tho shining flames, placing skin clow to 
skin, I shall reach the chambers of Persephone, never with 
my life abandoning beneath the earth thee who art dead. 
Let the light depart and the nuptials.'' 

Before she can carry out her design her father, Iphis, 
arrives, and states that he had come in search of his daughter, 
. who, when she was no longer watched, had escaptMl from his 
house, as she longed to die with her husband. He inquirers 
after her j and she addresses him from the top of the rock 
where she was standing, prepared to leap down into her 
husband's funeral pyre beneath. Verse 1045. Evtulne. 
‘'Why dost thou enquire of these women 1 This is I who 
like a bird hover a sad hovering on the rock over tlm funeral 
pyre of Kapaneus, O, my father. Iphb. Cfiild, what wind 
is this? what journey dost thou tak<*J why ovcTpassing the 
threshold of thy home, hast thou conui to this land 'I Kmdue* 
Thou wouldst be angry, didst thou learn my <Ieaignft, but I 
do not wish thee to learn them, my father. Ipkh. Why I 
Is it not right that thy father should know ? Evndm. Thou 
wouldst not be a wise judge of my design. fyhU But why 
dost thou adorn thyself in this array t Evadne. Thiii garb 
means something new, my father. Ijphk. Thou dost not look 
like one who mourns lier husband. Evadm. For wo am 
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arrayed for someth ing novel Iphu. And dost thou then show 
thyself near the tomb and the funeral pyre 1 Evadne. (Yes) ; 
l>€cau»e I almll gain a brilliant triumph, IpUs. What sort 
of victory wilt thou gain 1 I wish to learn from thee. Evadm. 
1 shall mxYinm all women whom the sun has beheld. Iphis. 
In the works of Athene, or in wisdom of counsel ? Evadne.. 
In valour; for I shall lie dead with my husband. JjpAk 
What dost thou sayl what poor enigma dost thou utter 1 
Emulm. I will leap into tins funeral pyre of the dead 
Kapaneus. tphh. 0, daught(»r, wilt thou not tell a tale to 
manyl Emdne. I desire this tlmt all the Argives should 
hoar. Jphk. Ihit I will not }>ermit thee to do tliis. Evadne. 
It i« of no c<mHe(|uenccs for thou slialt not be able to seize me 
l»y the haiuL Ami now my body is being thrown down, an 
act not d<^ar to thee, but t(* me and to the Imsbantl who is 
burned with me. Pkrrm. Thou, 0 woman, hast done a dread- 
ful deed. fyhk. I, wretched man, am undone, 0 Argive 
maidens/* 

Mr Pidey (Kuripides, Vol L, p. 4%13) quotes some lines on 
the subject of the Imlian practice of suttee from Propertius, 
iv. 13-^lA 

cx’XXlin M. Hk xii. f>497. ** Though crowded in every 
part witli sons, grandsons, daughtt^rs-in-law, and sc^rvants, 
without a wife a houseiiolder’s house will be <?mpty. 5498. 
It is not the house itself winch is called a house; the hou8<s 
wifo is deckwid to las the houst!. A house destitute of a 
liouiawifti is raganled as a desert. . . . 560L That man is 
happy on earth who possaasas a wife who is glad when ha is 
gM, and sorrowful whan ha is sorrowful, who is downcast 
when he goes away from home, who speaks sweet words whan 
he ii angry, (5502) who is devoted to her husband, who 
r^rdi him as the centra of her life, who seeks after his 
intarcitg, and promotes hk gratification, . . . 5504^ Des- 
titute of her a palace is a wilderness. 5505. The wife is 
tlici ally of her husband in matters of duty, wealth, and 
pleasure ; and whenever he goes abroad, she affords him 
confidence. 5506. A wife is said to be her husbandk greatest 
riches, the partner of his journey through the world, when 
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he has no other comrade. 5507. And whenever he is over- 
come by sickness or fallen into trouble, there is no remedy 
equal to a wife. 5508. There is no redativo like a wife ; no 
refuge like a wife ; there is no helper like a wife, in accumu- 
lating righteousness. 5509. lie in whose house there is no 
virtuous and sweetly speaking wife, should depart to the 
forest; for his house is like a wilderness.’* With tha close 
of verse 5501, compare Euripides, Troades, 649 ff*, where, 
among other things, Andromaidie says of herself 

^aps/)^ov' pSi/p 3’ a/xi v/xap 

xs/pifj rs p/x7}P Sty (P *!raptipaK 

''And I offered to my husband a silent tongue and a 
quiet eye. But I knew in what points I ought to gain the 
victory over him, and in what points I should yiehl the 
victory to him.” Compare the description of a wife in Pro- 
verbs xxxi 10 ff. 

COXXIV. Brdhm Dhatma ii. 2. "Until ha finds a wife, 
a man is only half (of a whole). The house which is not 
occupied by children is like a cemetery. Compare the Tait- 
tiriya Brihmana iii, 3, 8, 1. "A wife is half a man's 
self;” and Genesis ii. 24, "Therefore shall a man leave 
his father and his mother, and shad cleave unto his 
wife ; and they shall be one flesh ; ” and the Epistles to the 
Ephesians v. 31, See also the Taittiriya Bnlhmaim iii. 
3, 10, 4. "By offspring a man is completed” (prajmja hi 
mmushjah pSrnali), See also the Aitareya Aranyaka, p, 78. 
' The trishtubh verse is a male, and the anushtubh a woman : 
they are a pair. Hence also a man getting a wife considers him- 
self, as it were, more of a wliole. {Ffiaha vai tiiAuuh p»h4 
mushtup tmmli api pmrusJw plijilvi iMiml kfiimmiaram mt 
dtmdmm rnanijate). 

See also Manu ix. 49. "A man is than only eompkttj 
when made up of his wife, himself, and his offspring.” The 
commentator on that verso quotes the Vajasaneya Brthm&gA 
as follows : Arddk) ha vd esha dtmano yaj jdijd. TmniM 
jdydm m vinddte naitdvat pmjdyais asmrvo hi idmd bfmmii oMa 
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yaduitm jAtjdm vindak Hlmprajdyak iarhi sarvo hlmvalL “ A wife 
is the half of a (man's) self. Hence, till ho finds a wife, he 
has no offspring ; and so long he continues incomplete. But 
when he finds a wife, he obtains offspring ; and tlieu ho 
becomes complete/' 

ccjxxv. Jf. Bk iii. 2325 f. There is no remedy for all 
sufferings regardtsl by physicians as equal to a wife. This I 
tail thee truly. Nala replies : It is ov<3n as thou sayest, 0 
Damayantf with the elegant waist. There is no remedy for 
a diitressed man, eqttal to a wife/' 

cvxxVL liitmdtyhin ii 24-25^ f. (Bomhay ed.) ‘‘The 
woman who is (otluTwise) nnmt (‘Xccdlent, and practises rites 
and fftstings, hut does m^t wait upcm lu^r husband, shall have 
an evil end ; while sln^ who is without religion, and has 
almmhmetl the woi^hip of tlie gods, attains to the highest 
heaven Ijy serving Iter husband/* 

M. Bk ill 13G40‘‘ fi ** It is not by any sacrificial acts, or 
funeral rites or fastings ; but by serving her husband, that a 
woimirt conquers heaven. ** JIdd. xiii. 2490. Substantially tiui 
same. 

C5C1XXVII. MffkhhakutihL Act iv, **For th(*s(t women are 
initracUxl by nature ; but the learn ittg of men is taught by 
booki/* 

cxjxxviin 3L Bk xnl 223C. ** For thew* enchanting women 
deliiclci men ; and no man who 1ms fallen into tlte.ir hands is 
delivered, lake cows seeking fresh grass, tliey are ever 
seeking «om« new (|wrsoii or thing). They know all the 
wil«s« of *4ambara, of Namuchi, of Bali, Kumblunasi, Tlu^y 
laugh with those that laugh ; weep with thoH<3 that weep ; and 
ayi opportunity offers, they lay ludd of the unfriendly with 
kindly wonls. No device (literally, scripture, S^adm) known 
to U^naa or ¥rihaipati surpluses the wits of women ; how 
are tliey to be guarded by men 1 They call lies truth, and 
truth li«« ... I consider that thfj books proscribing rules 
of concluct were composed principally to promote (1) tlu^ 
understanding of women. When honouretl by men they 
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pervert their minds ; and they do the same when rejected by 
them.” 

CGXXIX. Atharva Ydda iil 30, 1. I impart to you con 
cord, with unity of mind, and freedom from hatred ; delight 
in one another, as a cow in a calf which is horn to her. 2. 
Let the son be obedient to his father, and of one mind with 
his mother ; may the wife be affectionate, and speak to her 
husband honied words. 3. Let not brother hate brother, nor 
sister sister. Concordant, and in harmony, address one 
another with kindly speecL” 

coxxx. M. Bh. xii. 3450. ^'An unskilful king is un- 
able to protect his subjects; for regal power is a great 
burthen, and a function difficult to fiilfd. 3340. To wipe 
away the tears of the poor, of orphans, of the aged, and so to 
impart joy to men, — such is declared to be the duty of a 
king. 3251. Let a king constantly promote the welfare, and 
provide for the sustenance, of the poor, of orphans, of the 
aged, and of widows. 3315. Harlots, and procuresses who 
abide in drinking shops, loose men, gamblers, and the like, 
are to be repressed by the king, for such persons ruin the 
country where they dwell, and vex good citizens. 3238. 
Let the king put an end to all offences in town and 
country. 3243. Let religious teachers, priests, and family 
priests, (be) actively assisted. 3245. Let the king honour 
the virtuous, and restrain the vicious, 3250. Let a king 
constantly offer sacrifices, and give gifts, without inflicting 
suffering. 3303. Let a king, devoted to righteousness, and 
seeking the good of his subjects, instruct them in proper 
places, and at proper times, according to his understanding 
and his power. 3436. When a king protects his dominions, 
when he repels robbers, when he is victorious in battle, he fulfils 
what is declared to be his duty. 3548.. Wkerefore Manu 
Svayambhuva enjoined that a warrior should fight right- 
eously (or fairly). 3549. The sinful Kshatriya, living by 
treachery, who engages to fight fairly (?), but who conquers 
his foe unfairly, kills himself.” 

ccxxxL M. Bh. V. 4332. — “ The man who does not control 
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his passions cannot long enjoy royal power : but the wise man 
who has conquered himself can promote the good of his em- 
pire. For desire and anger draw a man away from (the pur- 
suit of) desirable objects ; but when he overcomes these foes, 
a king conquers the earth. This great position, kingly power, 
the sway over men, which wicked men desire, cannot long be 
retaine(l by thorn. He who seeks to effect great things in the 
way of prosperity or virtue, must control his passions. 
When ho does this his understanding is augmented, as fire 
grows by fuel For those passions, when uncontrolled, are 
sufficient to destroy a man, as unbroken and unchecked horses 
can destroy an unskilful charioteer on the road. He who seeks 
to conquer his ministers without conquering himself, or to 
vanquish his enemies without overcoming his ministers, is 
helpless, and is defeated. Ho who first conquers himself as if 
ho wore an enemy, does not then seek in vain to overcome his 
ministers and his foes. Good fortune assiduously waits on 
the wise man whose piissions are controlled, who rules his 
ministers, who holds the rod over malefactors, and who acts 
after examination. Like two fish enclosed in a net with small 
apertures, desire and anger abiding in his body destroy a 
man^s understanding.’’ 

ccxxxn. M. Bk 1055. — Those offenders who have erred 
through igixorance should he pardoned. For it is not easy for 
a man to be wise in every respect.” 

OOXXxnL M.Bk xii. 2020^' f.—^* A king has no treasure 
which is more excellent than a host of men ; and of all the 
six kinds of forts which are described in books, men regard 
the bulwark composed of men as the most impregnable.” 

CCXXXIV. BiUmyi in .^drT^adkira^H Paddhat% Sctmdnyakavi- 
praJarmd.--'' How can the king who has not great poets beside 
him attain to renown ? How many princes have lived on the 
earth, and no one knows even their names?” This verse 
forms a pai^allel to Horace’s lines, Ode iv. 9, 25 ff. 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi ; sed omnes illacrimabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent (piia vate sacro. 
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CCXXXV. Pamhaianira r. 49 (Bombay Edition).—** The 
same pleasure is not to be enjoyed even in heaven, which is so 
delightful from the coiitact of celestial objects, m men find in 
the poor place where they were born.*^ 

Ditto, iii. 92.—** Embodied creatures do not enjoy the same 
bliss even in heaven as they do, even when tliey are poor, in 
their own country, or town, or house.” 

Compare with this, Odyssey, i. 57 : 

avrap 

Jspt,sv6i %ai d^roCputctKoifra 

Jjg (^cmm /fM/ptrut, 

** But Ulysses, longing to see even the smoke rising from 
his native country, yearns to die.” 

ccxxxvi, Panchaiantm i 21 (Kcmegarten^s Kdiiion). — **Ile 
who does not go forth and explore all the earth, which is full 
of many wonderful things, is a well-frog.” Malnlbliilrata v. 
6509 and 6554. ** Dost thou, like a fn^g lying in a well, not 
perceive this royal army assembled 1” xih. 21 BO. **The 
earth swallows up these two, a king who is not a warrior, and 
a Brahman who does not travel abroad, just as a ser|ient de^ 
vours creatures lying in a hole, ... a Brahman is spoiled by 
living at home.” 

CCXXXVir. itf.m. xiiL 651. — One of the chamctiir- 
istics of the saint Upamanyu’s hermitage m thus deseriluHl in 
this verse : ** Weasels play with serpents, and tigers with deer, 
like friends, through the great power of tlnmt* saints of bril- 
liant austerity, from the proximity of tJjose mighty ones.” 
Weasels are well known in India to be the (memie.H of seriwmts, 
and frequently kill them. Tin's verse is (|uot<aI as a parallel 
to Isaiah xi. 6. 

CCXXXvni. Miom vi. 45 : and MalulhMnila xii. 8929.— **Lot 
him (the hermit) not long for death ; let him not long for 
life I but let him await his appointed time, as a servant the 
command (of his master).” 

CCXXXIX. BMgamia Purdfja vii. 5, 37.— ** Even an alien who 
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does (a man) good, like a medicine, is a son ; whik?, even a son 
bom of oiK^’s own body, if injurious, is like a disease. Let. a 
man cut off the limb which is a source of hamito himself, and 
from the separation of which the remainder (of the body) lives 
in comfort.” 

CCJXI,. Dmhtfmia Jiataht, 7C >. — “ By his own kindred a man 
is r(‘garded as one liki‘, tln'-mselvos; by strangers he is looked 
upon as a person of merit. Hari Vishnu regarded as 
incarnate in Krishna) was regarded l)y cowherds as a cowherd, 
but by gods as tin*, lord of the universe.” 

('hihidhja^ 42. — “ Wher(‘soev(!r any one constantly goes and 
wher(*V(5r he periH*tually (.*ats, In* is then*, treated without 
respect, even thougli he (one who is) like the god Iinka.” 
Hce Mark vi. 4, and John iv. 44. 

C(?xm, iMlita Visfnm, 7th Adhyaya, }>. 115 (occasionally 
ahritlged). “ At that time a great rishi (talhul //.s‘Ar-, who knew 
the five (j)rincipl('H or points), togetlnn* witli his sister’s son, 
Naradatta, liviul on the side of(orn<‘ar) tin*- king of moun- 
tains, the Ilimavat. lie, as soon as tin*. Hodhisattva (Buddha) 
had been horn, saw many woinlerful ])orteuts ; and he hcbeld 
the. Hons of the go<lH in tin*, sky moving about rctjoicing, and 
prornnmeing tlie word Binhlha, and waving theJr garnumts. 
Ih^ tlnmght, M must look into this.’ Iktholdinghy divine in- 
tuition the whole of Jani])U(lvipa, lie saw in tlie hous(^ of king 
J^uddhodana, in tlu^ great city calhsl Ka])ilavaHiu, a hoy who 
had been horn, radiant witli a hundre.d holy glories, honoured 
hy all worlds, and lUHtinguishcil by tin*, thirty-two tnarks of a 
great man. Seeing tliis, In^ then called to the youtli Nara- 
datta : ‘ Know, youth, that in Jamlnidvipa a great gem has 
heten horn ; in tlie houscj of King^ .^uddliodana, in the city of 
Kapilavastu, a hoy has Inum horn/ &c., as above. 'If hcj 
shall dwell at liome, he shall becomes a king, an universal 
sovendgn (chakramrlm), with an army compoHctd of the four 
liranches, victorious, righteous, .... a great hero, possesBed 
of the Hev(iU gems (cliariots, elephants, horsi^s, women, &c.), 
the father of a thousand sons .... he shall conciuer and 
rule the circle of the earth girdled hy the ocean, without 
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punisliments, without weapons, hy the fontc* of his fnvn ri|j;ht- 
eousruiss. But if he wander aivay from home mi an ase(‘f ic 
life, he shall bi^come a Tatluigata, an Arhat, perfeetly wise 
{mmhuldha), a header, led hy no c»tlu‘r, a ruh‘r. This, now, 
I shall go near to sec*.’ A<*eordingly Asita, with Naradatta, 
mounting and springing up into the sky like a swan, ]>ro{-eedc*d 
on his way to Ka])ilavastu ; and having arrived, he c*«*ase<I 
to manif(‘st his supernatural p(»wer ; and entering the i’ity 
on foot, he proe{‘eded to King Suddhodam'ds house and stood 
at the door. .... lit' tlien approuehed thiMloorkt^eper, and 
said, 'Go, tell King Suddhodana that a rishi waits at tlu* 
door.’ The porttu’ aeeordingly wt'iit, anti with jtumsl hamls 
said to tht‘. king, * An old witliensi rishi stands at the door, 
and says he wishes to sei*. tin* king,’ King Smhlhotiana then 
ordered a seat for the. gr(‘ai rishi, Asila, ninl said, 'Let him 
(‘-liter.’ Tin*, porter then w(‘nt forth and told him to enter. 
1I(‘. wi*nt aceordingly and stood ]H‘for(t ilu^ king, ami saitl, 
' Hail, hail, 0 king: may(‘Ht thou livt* hmg, ami rnh^ thy king- 
dom rigliteously.’ Aft{*r making an oihiring to tin? sage, am! 
touching his feet, the king rect^ived him kindly, and invited 
him to bo seated. Ho then said nispectfully, do not re- 
member, tislii, to have Bt?en tlua^ before ; with what object in 
view hast thou now coined ' I have come/ replied the rishi, 
'desiring to see the son who has been l>oru to thee.’ 'He 
sleeps,’ said tlu^ king, ' wait a little until ho arisi^s.’ ' Such 
great men do not sleep long/ rejoined the rishi, 'such saints 
are wakeful.’ The mendicant Bodhisattva, from <;om passion 
to the great rishi Asita, gave a sign of waking. Tin* king 
then taking affectionately in both arms the child, pt*rfect as 
regarded every object of <h*Kir(?, Iirought him to the rishi, 
Th(3 rishi, beholding the Bodhisattva, and H(H‘ing him to he 
distinguished hy the thirty-two marks of a gr(*at man, and 
mark(‘d on his body by the (eighty secondary signs, with a 
form surpassing that of i^akra (Indra), Brahma, ami tin? 
Guardians of the world, with a huinlr(*d thousand limes 
greater brightness, beautiful in every limb, expressed his joy,^ 


* This is tho sense of the words mhlnani uddnayati given in Jtdit. 
and Roth’s Lexicon, VoL L, column 918. In the rectifications in Vol. 
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' Woiulerfully fair is tliis cliild which has appeared in the 
world;’ and rising from his seat, with joined hands, he fell 
down at the feet of the Bodhisattva, and making a circuit 
round liim, he took him in his arms, and stood meditating, 
lie saw tlui thirty-two marks of a great man which the Bod- 
hisattva had, the beautiful possessor of which has only one of 
two careers before him. If ho remains at home, he becomes 
a king, .... if ho W'-anders forth as a mendicant, he shall 

l)oeom(j a Tathfigata Beholding him, he wept, and 

slujclding tiiars, lui sighed de{‘,ply. King ^^uddhodana saw the 
givat rishi, Asita, wcioping and de(;ply sighing; and seeing 
this, who had had his hair standing on end with delight, 
quickly Ixicamci sad, and said to the rishi, ^ Why dost thou 
Winq) and sigh deeply ^ May there he no doubt (or aj)pre- 
heuBion) in regard to the child!’ The sage rejoined: do 

not w<*(‘p on his account, nor is there any fear for him. I 
w<‘e.p for tiiyself ; I’or 1 am old and worn and decayed, whilst 
btt is pin’fect in (*.v<e’y olqe.ct of <lesire, and shall of necessity 
attain to eom])le.te inte.llig(mc(‘,, and sliall set in motion a per- 
fu;t wh<‘el of right(‘.onHU(‘.ss, such as luus never before been set 
in UKttiou in the w<jrld by Sramaua, or Brahman, or god, or 
demon (Mai'a), or any one elscq with right(iousncss. For the 
good an<l for the happin(‘ss of tlui world and of the gods he 
shall tea(;h right<‘ouHm‘ss. lie shall proclaim blessedness in 
the ])eginniiig, in tlu^ mid<lhi, and at the end; continence 
imilitable, clear, uniepuq complet<^, ])ure, imrfect, — and in the 
end righteousnesH. I^t^arning this our righteousness, beings 
subj(‘.ct to birth shall Ix^ (hflivertid from birth (from being 
again born); and so fnaul from decay, <lis(iase, death, grief, 
iunuoitation, pain, sadm^ss, sufFeriug, fatigue, lie shall glad- 
ilm those who arcs Ininuid l)y the of desire, hatred, and 
illusion, by raining upon tlunn the waters of pure righteous- 
ncHS, IIcv shall lead by a straight road to the goal of redemp- 
tion {nimhju) those beings who have become possessed by 
various false views, and have fallen, and who have travelled 
on a wrong road. He shall release from their bonds those 


V., column 1172, the sonso is said to be, said si^ontaneously— 
witlujut being asked.” 
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who have been shut up and fettered in the cage of the world, 
and bound with the bonds of svifh^ring. Ho shall geni^rate 
an intuition of knowledge in those whose eyes have Ijeeii (ui- 
veloped by the veil of the dark gloom of igm^rance. He sliall 
extract the arrows of pain from those who have been pi<‘rcod by 
them. Sometimes, and somewlier© in the world, C) king, tln^ 
udumbnra tree flowers. So, too, sometimes and somewhere the 
divine Buddhas are born in the world after many hinnlreds of 
thousands of crores of years. An<l thus this child shall certainly 
attain to ptufect intelligenc(‘, ; and having attained this, he 
shall convey across the occ^au of the world Innulreds of 
thousands of millions of crores of beings; and place tlnnn in 
a state of immortality.^ But 1 shall not hvh this jewel 
Buddha. ILmco it is, 0 king, that I wee^p, ami luring sml at 
heart, draw long sighs — ^hecanm^ I shall not adori‘ him. As it 
is recorded in our Mantras, Vcslas, and scriptures, he wln» is 
perfect in respect to every ohje<;t must not <lw<dl at Inum^ 
(but go forth as an ascetic). Tln^ nuison given is that In* has 
the tliirty-two marks t of a gnsat man, and the (dghty mimu’ 
signs, which arc enumcirated ; and it is added that such thirty- 
two marks do not belong to monarelis, but to Bodhisattvns ; 
and that he who posaesses the tnghty signs should not remain 
at homo, but go forth as a m(mdicant. Having learnt from 
the great rishi, Asita, this description of the hoy, King 
dliodana was gladdened, enraptunul, and transported, ami 
filled with pleasure and satiHfa(;tion ; and rising from his 
seat, lie fell at the Bodhisattva's feet, and pronoum^ed iliis 
gfitha : — 

‘ The world’s physician blest art thou, 

Huforo thco gods with Indra bow ; 

Xiy risbift too art thou adored, 

I too before thco Ixrnd, O I^onl,’ 

King J^uddhodana then Katiat(*d (vvitli gifts, or food?) the 
rishi, Asita, with his nei>lntw, Nara<latta, who wm likv liim 


* See tho oxidanation of the word ainrita given alsivo in the imto, 
I>. 152. 

t In a note on the Sanskrit text it is stated that only thirty inarki 
are actually onuincrated. 
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^jicl devoted to him > and having done so and covered liim 
garments?) ho walk(‘d reverentially round him. Asita 
^Jian by his Bupcrnatural power departed by the route of the 
sT^y to his own hermitage.” 

CJCXLii. liamlycma, Uttara Kdmktj sec. 17. 1. *^Now, 0 

lei* IK? tlu5 grejit-armed Rfivana, wandering over the earth, came 
t;o, «^^id walked about in, the llimavat forest. 3. There he saw 
maiden clad in a black skin, and wearing matted hair, after 
fashion of a rishi, and l)riglit as a goddess. 3. Seeing 
Tbliiit btiautiful and ascetic mai<len, ho was pierced by the 
p^tBHion of love, and smiling, asked lier: ‘How, good lady, 
thou live bo, in a way inconHistent with thy yt)Uth? for 
st'K'b a <;oHtume doe.s not Ix^sei^m thy beauty. 4. Tliy un- 
o<|**idled form, 0 lady, which maddens men with love, is not 
sir i bed for an asadic life 5. What does this mean? 

Hose daughUw and whose wihi art thou ? lb* who possesses 
til 04^ is a man who has obtahual the reward of his nuants.’ .... 
7. Thus addr<‘SH(‘d, the ascetic maid (H) replie<l, aftevr treating 
vana us a giu^st : ‘ My fatlnn* was Kusadhvaja, a ]h‘a!imau 
of betindlcHH lustnt, son of Ih-iluiBpati, and e<iiial to him 
in uiultu’.standing. 1). I'o him, a constant Htudent of the 
"Vcnla, I was born, a vocal daughbir, ami called Vedavati. 
XCI* Gods, (huulharvas, YakshaH, ItaksluiHaH, and PanuagaH 
to my fatlier and siu^d for my hand; (li) but be did 
not bestow me on them, (12) becauw^ be had <l(*Higned for 
lii» sondndaw Vishnu, the lonl of the g{>dH and of tin* worlds ; 
( 1 3) and therefore he ilid not desire to give nni to any other, 
ioxit to him. Ibmring this, the proiul J^amhhu, lord of tlie 
ZOiiityas, becanui incemaed, (14) and the wicketl being smote 
icrxy father by night while he slept 15. In conse.cpumco my 
ctfllicte^l mother, embracing his body, entered into the fire."^ 
XG« To fhlhl my father’s desire in regard to JJilrilyaua 
(“V iHhuu), 1 wed him in my heart 17. Having formed this 


'**' 'The metrical translation seems to have boon made under the idea 
•t;lxa.t Vmlavat! was born without the intervention of the xnothor who is 
referred to. Her aubsecpient birth is in verse 33 declared fee be of 
“tlxia character. 
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resolution, I practise many austerities. * . . . 18. Narayana 

and no other than (he) the supreme lord, is my husband. In 
the hope of gaining him I engage in fearful rites. 19. Thou 
art known to me, Eavana, depart. By the intuition of an 
ascetic I know aU that passes in the three worlds.’ 20. Des- 
cending from his car, pained by the arrows of Kandarpa 
(Cupid), Eavana again said to the ascetic maiden: 21. ‘Thou 
art proud, 0 fair damsel, who so resolvest. To gather merit 
(by asceticism) beseems the old (not the young). 22. Pos- 
sessed of all excellent qualities, thou shouldst not so speak. 

0 fairest creature in the three worlds, thy youth is passing 

away. 23. I am Daiagriva, lord of Lanka (Ceylon) ; become 
my wife, and enjoy pleasures according to thy desire. 24. 
And who is he, the Vishnu of whom thou speakest 1 He 
whom thou desirest does not equal me in valour, in austerity, 
in the means of enjoyment, or in power.’ 25. She replied : 
‘ Say not so ; say not so ; (26.) what other than thou, if wise, 
would despise Vishnu, the sovereign of the three worlds, and 
reverenced by all worlds ‘I ’ 27. Being thus addressed by 

Vedavati, Eavana seized the hair of her head with the tips 
of his fingers. 28. She being incensed, cut off her locks with 
her hand, which became a sword and severed them. 29. 
Blazing and burning, as it were, with anger, she addressed 
Eavana, after kindling a fire, in which she was about to 
destroy herself : 30. ‘ Since I have been rudely treated by 
thee, thou ignoble being, I have no longer any desire for life. 

1 will therefore enter into the fire whilst thou art looking on. 
31. And since I have been insulted by thee, thou sinful 
being, in the wood, I shall be born again to slay thee. 32. 
A wicked male cannot be slain by a female j and were I to 
curse thee, I should lose (the fruit of) my austerities. 33. 
But if I have done, given, or offered aught in sacrifice, I shall 
become the daughter — ^not born of the womb — of a righteous 
man.’ 34. So saying, she entered the blazing fire; when 
there fell from the sky a divine shower of flowers on every 
side. 35, It is she who was born as the daughter of king 
Janaka, thy wife, 0 king [this is addressed to Eama], for thou 

art the eternal Vishnu 38. She who formerly in the 

Krita age was Vedavati, has been born when the Treta age 
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has arrived, in the family of Janaka, the great King of Mithila, 
for the destruction of that Eakshasa.” 

CCXLIII. — Eeferring to the fifth volume of my Original 
Sanskrit Texts,” &c., for fuller information about the Yedic 
deities, I shall here, and under numbers CCXLIV. and CCLI., 
supply some particulars about Varuna, Indra, and Yama, pre- 
fixing a reference to the attributes ascribed in the hymns of 
the Yeda to the gods generally.* 


The gods can do whatever they will : no mortal, however 
hostile, can thwart their designs (Eig Yeda viii. 28, 4, ad- 
dressed to the Yi^ve devah,t or the totality of the deities). 
The same thing is said of the Maruts (E. Y. viii. 20, 17), and 
of Indra (viii. 50, 4, and viii. 55, 4). It is similarly declared 
in E. Y. hi. 56, 1 (addressed to the Yisve devah), that no 
one, however skilful (or skilled in magic arts), or however 
wise, can disturb the first or firm ordinances (or works) of 
the gods. They stand above all creatures (x. 65, 15, ad- 
dressed to the same). In a refrain occurring at the close of 
each of the verses of E. Y. hi. 55 (addressed to the same), it 
is said that their divine character (asuratva) is great and 
unique. In one passage (x.,33, 8 f., of which verse 1 is ad- 
dressed to the Yisve devah), a grateful priest exclaims, “ Had 
I power over the immortals, or over mortals, my bountiful 
patron should live ; but no one, though he had a hundredfold 
vitality, could survive beyond the term prescribed by the 
gods : so that he has been parted from his friend.” In i. 89, 
1 f., the gods are thus invoked : — May auspicious forces 
come to us from every quarter, unchecked, uncontrolled, 
shooting forth ; that the gods may always act so as to ad- 
vance us, being our unwearied protectors day by day. 2. 


* In regard to Varuna and Indra, the reader may consult Professor 
Ludwig’s recently published work, “Die Mantralitteratur und das alte 
Indien,” being the third volume of his Rigveda, and forming an introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Hymns contained in the first two volumes. 
Dr Hillebrandt has published a Dissertation on Varuna and Mitra. 
Breslau, 1877. 

t These two words sometimes denote all the- gods, and at other times 
a particular class of gods. See Bohtlingk and Eoth’s Worterbuch s.v. 
vuva, and Grassman’s Worterbuch s.v. deva. 
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Tlie kindly goodwill of the gods (is shown) to the righteous : 
may the bounty of the gods rest upon us. We have obtained 
the friendship of the gods : may the gods prolong our time, 
that we may live.'’ And in w. 8 f., blessings are thus im- 
plored from them : — ‘‘ May we hear with our ears what is 
good, 0 gods ; may we see with our eyes that which is good, 
0 adorable beings. May we, with firm limbs and bodies, 
having praised them, attain to the ages determined by the 
gods. A hundred autumns are before us, within which Ye 
have ordained the decay of our bodies (to take place), within 
which sons become fathers. Do not arrest our life in the 
middle of its course.” In x. 117, 1, an advocate of liberality 
expresses his assurance that the gods have not ordained 
hunger to be the mode of (his own or of men’s) death, as 
even the full fed are overtaken by various forms of death. 
Another poet cries (x. 64, 2, — ^the hymn is addressed to the 
Vi^ve devah), that there is no other comforter than the gods ; 
and that his wishes are directed towards them. 

In viii. 29, 7, their abodes are thus referred to : In the 
realms where the gods live in bliss, Vishnu took his three strides. 
In iii. 54, 5, the author of the hymn asks, Who truly knows, who 
here can declare, what road leads to the gods 1 their lowest seats 
only are beheld, which (yet are) in remote and hidden regions. 

The gods are represented as perhaps somewhat selfishly 
delighting in the man who offers libations : they do not love 
sleep (viii. 2, 18). They are no friends to him who does not 
toil in their service (iv. 33, 11). They give ear to those who 
bring them offerings (i. 45, 2). The active man conquers, 
rules, enjoys abundance : the gods favour not the illiberal 
(vii. 32, 9). The chariot of the godly man rushes forward, 
like a hero, in every fight. The sacrificer who seeks to please 
the gods overcomes him who does not sacrifice. Thou dost 
not suffer evil, 0 sacrificer, 0 offerer of libations, 0 lover of 
the gods (viii. 31, 15). 

In the ^ata^afha Bmhmana, i 1, 1, 7, it is said : — “ The 
gods know the mind of a man. They are aware, when he 
takes on himself this vow, that he will present his offering in 
the morning ; so they all come to his house and abide there.” 
(Mano ha mi demh manushyasya djananti Te enam efad vratam 
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'i^payantam viduh pratar no yahliyaU iti Te asya vihe devah 
grihan agachhanti) 

Vanina is one of the Adityas, the sons of Aditi,* who are 
described in the Eig Veda as blameless, sinless, mighty, resist- 
less, profound, sleepless, far-observing, fixed in their purpose. 
Distant things are near to them ; they guard and uphold all 
things, both moving and stationary ; they see the good and 
evil in men, and distinguish the honest man from the deceit- 
ful ; they are holy and awful, haters of falsehood {ghoraso 
anHta-dvishah), and punish sin ; which they are entreated to 
forgive, averting from the worshipper the consequences of the 
transgressions of others,! as well as of his own (md vo ‘bhujema 
anyajdtam enah, vii. 52, 2), or transferring the penalties to 
the head of Trita Aptya. They are supplicated for various 
boons, for guidance, light, long life, offspring, &c. They are 
said to know how to protect men from the wicked, and are 
besought to extend their guardianship to their worshipper, as 
birds spread their wings (over their young). Their servants 
are embraced in, or shielded by, them, as fighting men en- 
cased in armour, and no shaft, however sharp or heavy, 
can strike them. 

Yaruna, who is often associated with Mitra, and less fre- 
quently with Aryaman, is the most important of the Adit- 
yas. He is sometimes, at least, described as apparent to the 
eye of his worshippers. Thus, in one place, E. V. i. 25, 18, 
the poet says : — “ May I behold him who is visible to all ; 
may I behold his chariot upon the ground.’' In another hymn 
(vii. 88, 2) the author exclaims, — When I obtained a vision 
of Yaruna, I regarded his lustre as like that of Agni.” 
Mighty and fixed in purpose, he sits in his abode, exercising 
sovereignty. He is arrayed in golden apparel, and surrounded 
by his messengers or angels (i. 25, 10, 13). His house, at 
which his worshippers are said to have arrived, has a thou- 
sand gates (vii. 88, 5).. He is in other places described 


* In regard to this goddess, see Sanskrit Texts v. 35 if., and Dr 
Hillebrandt’s Dissertation Ueber die Gottin Aditi. 
t Further reference will be found to this idea below. 
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as occupyingj along with Mitra, a lofty and stable palace, 
supported by a thousand columns (ii. 41, 5 ; v. 66, 2). 

Mounted on their car in the highest empyrean they behold 
all things in heaven and earth (v. 62, 4, 8 ; v. 63, l).t 

Varuna is frequently spoken of as a king, as king of all, 
both gods and men (ii. 27, 10), as king of the universe, of all 
that exists (v. 85, 3 ; vii. 87, 6) ; as an universal monarch, 
as an independent ruler (i. 25, 10; ii. 28, 6). The same 
epithets of king and universal monarch are elsewhere applied 
to him and Mitra conjointly. In vii. 61, 5, it is said of him 
and of Varuna, either that their secrets are not revealed to 
the foolish, or that nothing is hid from them. 

The grandest cosmical functions are ascribed to Varuna. 
Possessed of illimitable knowledge (or resources), he has 
meted out (or fashioned), and upholds, heaven and earth : 
he dwells in all worlds as sovereign ruler (viii. 42, 1). He 
made the golden sun to shine in the firmament (vii. 87, 5 ; 
V. 85, 2). The wind which resounds through the atmosphere 
is his breath (vii. 87, 2). He has opened boundless paths for 
the sun, and hollowed out channels for the rivers, wliich flow 
at his command (i. 24, 8 ; ii. 28, 4 ; vii. 87, 1). By his 
wonderful and unresisted contrivance the rivers pour their 
waters into the one ocean, but never fill it (v. 85, 6). His 
ordinances are fixed and steadfast (hi. 54, 18) ; they rest on 
him, unshaken, as on a mountain (ii. 28, 8). Through their 
operation the moon walks in brightness, and the stars which 
appear in the nightly sky, mysteriously vanish in the light of 


* Compare Isaiah vi. Iff.; and see Psalms xi. 4, and xviii. 7, 
where the word rendered “temple” in the English version is trans- 
lated “ palace in the German and French versions of Hnpfeld and 
Heuss : and Habakkuk ii. 20. See also Ovid, Met. ii. 1 ff. 

t The verse v. 62, 8, is thus rendered by Grassmann “ At the 
break of dawn, ye mount your gold-adorned throne {(jarta) on iron 
pillars : at sunrise, 0 Mitra and Varuna, ye survey that which is end- 
less (aditi)<f that which is bounded.” Ludwig translates: — “Ye, 
Mitra and Varuna, mount your car which is golden-coloured at the 
break of dawn, and which has iron pillars at the setting of the sun, 
and thence ye survey infinity and limitation.” Compare Habakkuk 
iii. 8. 
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day (i. 24, 10). Neither the birds flying in the air,* nor the 
rivers in their sleepless flow, can attain a knowledge of his 
power or his wrath (i. 24, 6). His messengers (or angels) 
hehold both worlds (vii. 87, 3). He knows the flight of 
birds in the air, the path of ships on the ocean, the course of 
the far-travelling wind, and beholds all secret things that 
have been, or shall be, done (i. 25, 7, 9, 11). 

In the Atharva Veda iv. 16, the power and omniscience of 
Varuna are thus celebrated : — 1. The Great One who rules 
over these worlds beholds as if he were near at hand. When 
any man thinks that he is moving by stealth, the gods know 
it all (comp. Psalm cxxxi. 1-4) ; (2.) (and they perceive) every 
one who stands, or walks, or totters, or goes to hide himself, 
or slips along. Whatever two persons, sitting together, se- 
cretly discourse (or devise), Varuna the king knows it, (being 
there as) a third (comp. St Matthew xviii. 20). 3. This 

earth, too, is King Vanina’s, and that vast sky, whose ends 
are so remote. The two oceans (the aerial and the terrestrial, 
comp. Genesis i. 7, and Ps. cxlviii. 4) are Varuna’s stomachs ; 
and he is absorbed in this small pool of water. 4. He who 
should flee far beyond the sky, would not there escape from 
Varuna the king. His angels (descending) from heaven, 
traverse this world; thousand-eyed, they look across the 
whole earth. 5. King Varuna perceives all that exists be- 
tween heaven and earth, and all that is beyond. The wink- 
ings of men’s eyes are counted by him. He watches {%) all 
things, as a gamester his dice.” 

Varuna is said to have a hundred, a thousand, remedies, 
and is supplicated to show a wide and deep benevolence, and 
to drive away evil and sin •; to untie, like a rope, and remove 
sin (i. 24, 9 ; ii. 28, 5). He is entreated not to steal away, but 
to prolong, life (i. 24, 11 ; i. 25, 12); and not to abandon to 
the destroyer the suppliant who daily transgresses his laws 

* This verse is in the Anukramani said to be addressed to Varuna, 
tbough other deities are invoked in the preceding verses, and Varuna 
is not named before verse 7. In R. V. x. 80, 5, it is said that not only 
<3.0 rishis invoke Agni with hymns, and men harassed in battle call upon 
liim, but birds flying in the air also. {Agnim uhthair rishayo vi Kvayante 
Aignim naro ydmani hadhitotsah Agnim vayo antarihahe patantah.) 
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(i. 25, 12). In many places mention is made of the bonds, or 
nooses, with which he binds transgressors (i. 24, 15, &c.). In 
one passage (vii. 65, 3) Mitra and Varuna are conjointly 
spoken of as enchainers, furnished with many nooses, from 
whom the sinner cannot release himself; and in another place 
(vii. 84, 2) Indra and Yaruna are said to bind with bonds not 
formed of rope. On the other hand Yaruna is said to be 
gracious even to him who has committed sin (vii. 87, 7). He 
is the wise guardian of immortality (or the world of the 
immortals, viii. 42, 2) ; and a hope is held out that he and 
Yama reigning in blessedness shall be beheld in the next 
world by the righteous (x. 14, 7). 

I add in a different version a portion of the first, and the 
whole of the second, of two hymns translated by Prof Max 
Miiller in his Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 540 f. ; and 
again in Ms “Chips from a German Workshop,” i. 39 ff.: 
E.Y. vii. 86, 3, “ Seeking to perceive that sin, I enquire ; I 

resort to the wise to ask. The sages all tell me the same ; it is 
this Yaruna who is angry with thee. 4. What great sin was 
it, Yaruna, for which thou seekest to slay thy worshipper and 
friend % Tell me, 0 unassailable and self-dependent God ; 
and freed from sin, I shall speedily resort to thee with adora- 
tion. 5. Eelease us from the offences of our fathers,* from 

* TMs idea of a man suffering for the sins of others (which is found 
in the Old Testament, in Exodus xx. 5, and Deuteronomy v. 9 ; but 
which was repugnant to the moral sense of Ezekiel, — see chapter xviii, 
1 ff. , and compare J eremiah xxxi. 29), occurs in other passages of the 
E.Y. also. Thus vi. 52, 7 ; and vii. 52, 2, it is said there : “ May we 
not suffer (the penalty of) sin committed by others.” In the Atharva- 
veda, V. 30, 4, we find the words : “I release and acquit thee from sin 
committed by thy mother, or thy father, in consequence of which thou 
liest (sick).” (Fad enaso mdtrihritdt ieslie pitriknidch clia yat 
unmochana’pramochane uhlie vdchd vaddmi te). Atharva-veda, vi. 115, 
1. “Whatever sins we have done, knowing or unknowing, do ye, all ye 
gods, united, deliver ns from them. 2. If, sleeping or waking, I have 
committed sin, let the past and the future release me from it, as from a 
stake (to which any one is bound). 3. Eeleased, as from a stake, or as 
a man covered with sweat (is cleansed) from filth by bathing,— let all 
the gods purify me from sin, as an oblation is cleansed by the instru- 
ment of purification.” In the Taittirlya Brahmana iii, 7, 12, 3 f. the 
prayer occurs : “May Agni (free) me from the sin which my mother 
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thfwc* which wo have commitkMl in our own persons. 0 king, 
rcicmse Vasishtha like a thief who is se(‘.king after cattle : 
rclf*ai4c him like a calf from its tether. 6. It was not oiir own 
will V artina, hut some seduction (which led us astray), wine, 
aiigc*r, dirt* or thoughtlessness. The older falls int<y the fault 
of the young(*r. Even Hh‘(‘p occasions sin.” 

vii. Hll 1. Let nu' not, 0 king Vanina, go to the house 
of earth. lie gratuous, () mighty god, ho gracious. 2. 'Wiuui, 
C) thumlerer, 1 go along, (|uiv<»nng like an inflated skin, lie 
grariouH, <Vc. 3. 1 hav(>, from lack f)f umlerstamling, <lone 
wliat is c<intrary (to thy will): }»e gracious, &c. 4. Thirst has 

overcorm* thy worshipper, standing in the mhlst of the waters : 
he gracious, tKa*. h. Whnlev<*r offence this he, () Vanina, 
tliut we as men emurnit ngaiimt tin*, gods, in wliatiwer way we 
havi^ infring«*d thy ordinances, through thoughtlessueHs, <la 
not seek to harm us for tliat trauKgr(*sHiou.’^ 

In another place (vii. HH, 4) the. same rishi, VaHishtlia, 
allinles to Ids previous frimniHlup with Varuna, and to 
favours which tin* gfsl had formerly confernsl upmi him, and 
asks why tln^y Intel muv (u*aHe{l 4, “Varuna placed Vasishtlia 
on his hfsit; the wdsc^ and skilful deity made him in an 
ituspicimiH lime a rishi to <41*1’ praise, that his <lays ami 
dawns might prolonge<l 5. Whitlier have those fri<m<lly 
acts of us twain now goin^, ilni harmony wliich we (nijoyisl 
hefore I f have gom*, <) sedf <lt‘pen(limt Varuna, to thy vast 
alssle with a liumlnsl gates, h. When any one;, thy frieml, 
hoing thine own dear kinsman, has committe<l offtmees against 

tliw*,' let iiH not, O avenger, tlmugh transgresHors, nsap the 

fruitH (of our sin). Do tliou who art a wise go<l, grant pro- 
toctiiui to him who praises thee.’* 


or my father committed when I was in the womh,*’ Tim contojct <4 
this passage oeatains an eiuimeraticm of vari<»u» sorts <)f «in«. In It. V. 
X. 37, 12, the w*<irilup|>er asks ; “ If, g<wl8, w« have committed against 
you any grievous offencd witli our tongues, or through thoughtloBBiioHS 
{mtinnmth prei/s/l), transfer, (> bright deities, (the guilt of) that sin to the 
enemy who seeks to wrong us.” Hayana reudors manmah prayutl, in 
translating which I have followed lloth, by martamih praijtnjvmi, 
“ application of mind” or attentiem. 
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CCXLIY. Indra. In tlie liymns of the Eig Veda Indra is de- 
scribed as the creator, or generator, of heaven and earth (vi. 
30, 5 ; viii. 36, 4) ; as having beautifully fashioned {sumite) 
their masses by his power and wisdom (x. 29, 6) ; as having 
generated from his own body the father and mother, by which 
heaven and earth seem to be intended (x. 54, 3 : compare x. 
88, 15); as sustaining and upholding them (iii. 32, 8, &c.); as 
grasping them like a handful (iii. 30, 5) ; as stretching them 
out like a hide (viii. 6, 5). He is elsewhere (vi. 30, 1) said to 
transcend heaven and earth, which are equalled by a half of 
the god ; and they are described as following him as a 
chariot wheel a horse (viii. 6, 38) ; as bowing down before 
him (i. 131, 1) ,* as trembling from fear of him (iv. 17, 2, &c.) ; 
as being driven away or asunder by him (vii. 23, 3); as subject 
to his dominion (x. 89, 10) ; and as doing homage to his 
irresistible force (viii. 82, 12). 

The following are specimens of numerous other passages in 
which his greatness is celebrated (See Vol. iv. 99 — 108, and v. 
99 — 102 of Original Sanskrit Texts.) 

i. 7, 3. “Indra has exalted the sun in the sky to be seen 
from afar.” (Compare Psalm Ixxiv. 16). 

i. 55, 1. “His vastness is extended even beyond the sky : 
even the earth is not comparable to Indra in greatness.” 

i. 61. 9. “ His greatness transcends the sky and the earth, 
and surpasses the atmosphere.” 

i. 81. 5. He has filled the terrestrial region ; he has 
fastened the luminaries in the sky. Ho one like thee, Indra, 
has been born, or shall be born : thou hast transcended the 
universe.” 

ii. 12, 2. “He who fixed the quivering earth, who gave 
stabihty to the agitated mountains, who meted out the vast 
atmosphere, who propped up the sky, he, 0 men, is Indra.” 

ii. 15, 2. “ He propped up the vast sky in empty space.” 

iv. 30, 1. “There is none, Indra, higher than thou, or 
superior to thee, thou slayer of Yritra ; neither is there any 
one hke thee.” (Psahns Ixxxix. 8; xcvii. 19; Exod. xv. 
11 ). 

vi. 31, 2. “ Through fear of thee, Indra, all the terrestrial 
regions, though unshaken, totter : heaven and earth, moun- 
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Uiim, tiling that in fixed, are afraid at thy coming/’ 

(iValni i'iv. ,12). 

viii. 2i, II. ** Indra, by thy nature, thou art of old without 
II rival, wit hunt a fellow/’ 

viii. IT, 1. Thou (Indra) ruh'Ht, a Hole mouardi ovtu* thin 

wurlfl” 

viii. bll 5. If, Indra, thou ha<lst a hundrcMl skien, and a 
liutulroil eartlm, a thousand huiih could not equal thee, 0 
thundiTor, nor anything creattal, nor the two worlds.” 

viii. Ill, o. Indra is not to bo ovitcohh? : tluj powerful 
(g<»d) is lu»t to be oviU’powered. He htairs and sec'.s every 
tiling/’ 

viii, 1 1. ** Whost* eonnnand and empiric, no one— 
wheliirr god or iinpetuous mortal- can r(\siHt.” 

viii. K7, 2. “Thou, Indra, art th<5 compuu’or ; thou hast 
caused the sun to shine.; thou art great, the alldashioiiing 
(rT/mie/v/eo/), the |!;od of all (god.s). 

X. HI, 4. “(Indra) who hy his power holds asurnha’ heaven 
amt earth, as the two wlu'els of a chariot ar<^ kept apart by 
t}it» axle, Mb finlra rule.s over the sky, ludra rules over tlio 
earth, Iiidrn rules over tint watj*rs, and over the mountains/’ 

Iininis relations to his worshippitrs are (hssc.rilusl in the 
l.tig Veda as folhnvs : lie is the frieinl, kinsman, au<I even the 
brotluT, of his pn^sent worshippers, as he was the, friend of 
their f(»refathers (iii. 51, 5 ; vi. 21,8; vi. 45, 1, 7 ; and many 
other passages). His frimnlship and guidamte are. swe(‘t (viii. 
57, II). One poet prays that Ids ancient friendly relations 
witli the gotl may not bit dissidved (x. 21, 7). Hechoosesfor 
Ilk intimates the man who presents ofierings, but deBircs no 
friendship with him who ofiers no liliations (x, 42, 4). Ho is 
not only a friend, but a father, and the most fatherly of 
fathers* (iv. 17, 17 ; compare L 1, 9, in refm’onco to Agni) ; 
and as a father ht!! is invoked by men (x. 48, 1). Ho is both 
father ami mother (viii. 87, 11). In one place tlio adoring 
poet exclaims, “ Thou ai’t ours and wo are thiuo”t (viii. 81, 


• Compare l^mlm ciii. 13, and Isaiah Ixiii. 16. ^ 

f TIhj commentator (juotes here a short text from an Aranyaka, 
signifying, “ Thou art all this : we are thine.” 
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32 ; compare i. 57, 5 ; and see Psalm cxix. 94). His worship- 
pers are said to be in Mm (or closely connected with him), 
ii. 11, 12 ; viii. 55, 13 ; (and the same expression is used in 
addressing the Adityas in viii. 47, 8, and Agni in x. 142, 
1). He is the only consoler to whom his worshipper has 
recourse (viii. 69, 1). He is told that he alone among the gods 
has compassion on mortals (vii. 23, 5), and is the only com- 
forter of Ms worsMppers (viii. 55, 13, andi. 84, 19). All men 
have a share in him (viii 54, 7). He is the deliverer and ad- 
vocate (or comforter) of Ms servants (viii. 85, 20), and their 
strength (vii. 31, 5). He is prayed to be firm ; he is a wall 
of defence (or fortress) (viii 69, 7 ; compare Psalm xviii. 2, 
and other similar texts). His friend is never slain or con- 
quered (s. 152, 1). He is strong, and is resorted to for the 
protection afforded by Ms high arms (vi. 47, 8 ; compare 
Psalm Mxxix. 13). This mighty and heroic deliverer is easy 
to be entreated (vi. 47, 11). His worshippers, though invok- 
ing him from afar, know that he is not deaf, but hears (viii. 
45, 17). His right hand is grasped by suppliants for riches 
(x. 47, 1). Their hymns imploring blessings, uttered by their 
minds, their longing messengers, proceed to the god, and 
touch his heart (x. 47, 7). The poet with his most dulcet hymn 
seizes the skirts of the god (as he would a father's, iii. 53, 2). 
He is clasped by the ardent hymns of his votaries, as a hus- 
band is embraced by his loving wives (i. 62, 11 ; i. 186, 7 ; x. 
*43, 1). The hymns hasten to him, and lick him, as cows their 
calves (x. 119, 4 ; i. 186, 7). He is entreated not to be lazy 
like a priest (viii. 81, 30) ,* and not to allow other worship- 
pers to arrest his horses when conveying him to the abode of 
the suppliants, — ^who will satisfy him with soma-libations, — but 
to overleap the bonds by which other candidates for his favour 
seek to catch him, as fowlers to snare a bird, and to pass by 
them as he would over a desert (ii. 18, 3 ; iii. 25, 5 ; iii. 45^ 
1 ; X. 160, 1). He is the king of things moving, of men, and 
of all terrestrial things, and out of his abundance he bestows 
on the man who brings oblations to him (vii. 27, 3). Both 
his hands are full of riches (vii. 37, 3), He is a magazine re- 
plenished with wealth whom the worshipper should urge to 
liberality (x. 42, 2). Manifold aids shoot out from him as 
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branches fi^om a tree (vi. 24, 3). He is asked to sliower lielp- 
ful wealth on his adorers, as a man with a hook sliakes down 
ripe fruit from a tree (iii. 45, 4). Neither gods nor naen can 
arrest him in his course when he is bent on liberality, as a ter- 
rific bull cannot be stopped (viii. 70, 3). His friendslaip is 
everlasting. He is a cow to the man who desires one, and is 
prayed to be a horse to him who seeks a horse (vi. 45, 26). 
He gives wives to those who had none (v. 31, 2 ; iv. 17, 16). 
He protects and richly rewards those who praise him and bring 
him ojSPerings (ii. 12, 14; ii. 19, 4; ii. 22, 3). The days will 
dawn beneficently on the man who says “Let us pour out liba- 
tions to Indra’’ (v. 37, 1). The king, in whose house Indra- 
drinks soma mixed with milk, suffers no evil, marcbes at tlie 
head of his warriors, slays his enemy, and lives bappily at 
home in the enjoyment of renown (v. 37, 4). His friend is 
handsome, possesses horses and cows, rides in a cbariot, 
enjoys strengthening food, and walks radiant into tbe assem- 
bly (viii. 4, 9). The god is prayed to deliver his worsbipx^ers 
on every to-day, and on every to-morrow, and on the next day, 
and to protect them on all days both by day and by nigbt 
(viii. 50, 17). He is invoked, and libations offered to bim, 
both by day and by night (viii, 53, 6). Sometimes tbe god is 
importuned to be more prompt in his liberality. “ G-racious 
are thy hands, 0 Indra (the poet cries in iv. 21, 9), beneficent 
thy palms, bestowers of wealth upon thy worshippers : wby, 
then, dost thou sit still*?* why dost thou not enjoy tbyself ? 
why dost thou not delight in giving Again (in x. 42, 3) be 

is asked : “ Why do they call thee generous, 0 opulent god 1 
enrich me, for I hear that thou art a bestower. Let my 
hymn be productive, 0 powerful god; bring to us, Indra, 
prosperity producing riches.” The god is even told tbat tbe 
poet, if in his place, and possessed of the ample resources 
which he alone commands, would show himself more bountiful, 
and would not abandon his worshipper to poverty, but would 
daily lavish on him cows and other property (vii. 32, 18 ; viii. 
14, 1 : Agni is similarly remonstrated with in viii. 19^ 25 ; 


* Oompare Psalm Ixxiv. 11, “Why witMra west thou thy hand even 
thy right hand ? Pluck it out of thy bosom.’’ 
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aud viii. 44, 23). Indra is the enemy of the irreligious, whom 
he punishes and destroys. Thus, i. 131, 4: ‘^Thou, Indra, 
hast punished the mortal who does not worship thee ; and 
viii. 14, 15 : “ Thou, Indra, a soma-drinker, who art above all, 
hast destroyed and scattered the assembly which offers no 
libations and iv. 25, 5 ff : ^'Dear is the righteous man, dear 
to Indra is the man who reveres him, dear is the zealous 
(worshipper), dear is the offerer of soma. 6. This impetuous 
and heroic Indra appropriates to himself the cooked 
oblation of the zealous soma-offerer. He is not the relation, 
or friend, or kinsman of the man who offers no oblations ; he 
is the slayer of the prostrated undevout man. 7. Indra, the 
soma-drinker, approves not friendship with the wealthy 
niggard, who offers no oblations. He seizes his wealth, and 
smites him when he is stripped bare ; whilst he is the exclusive 
favourer of the man who offers libations, and cooks sacrificial 
food.’’ Various other passages to the same effect might be 
quoted (see Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. i. pp. 259 ff.). Indra 
controls the destinies of men at his pleasure, and acts arbi- 
trarily (vL 47, 15 ff.) ‘^Who can praise him, who can 
satiate him, who can adore him, that the bountiful god may 
always protect the bold man ? Like one moving (changing the 
positions of) his feet (in walking), Indra by his power puts now 
one, now another, man first or last. 16. This hero is renowned 
as subduing every fierce man, and as advancing now one and 
now another. The enemy of the flourishing * man, the king 
of both (worlds), Indra protects the men who are his subjects. 
17. He abandons his friendships with (his) former (favourites), 
and consorts with others in turn.” Indra is, more than any 
other god, invoked as the patron of the Aryas, and as their 
protector against their enemies the Dasyus regarded as 
earthly, or aerial enemies (i. 51, 8, i. 103, 3; i. 130, 8; ii. 
11, 18 ; iii. 34, 9 ; iv. 26, 2 ; vi. 18, 3, &c.). 

I may take this opportunity of. referring to the differences 
in the religious conceptions which we meet in different 

* Does this expression intimate the same idea of the gods being 
jealous of human prosperity as we find in Herodotus i. ,32 (near the 
beginning of the section) ; iii. 40 ; vii, 10, and 46 (at the end) ? 
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portions of the Big Veda. In the Nirnkta of Yaska, which fur- 
nishes some contributions towards the proper understanding 
and interpretation of the Veda, it is stated in one passage 
(vii. 4) that owing to the greatness of the Deity, the one Soul 
is celebrated in many forms, and that the different gods are 
members of the one Soul. (See Original Sanskrit Texts, iv. 
159, and v. 350.) This, however, is the view of a man who 
lived at a period when reflection had long been exercised on 
the contents of the hymns, and when speculation had already 
made great advances. But the co-existence of a plurality of 
deities, as recognised in the older portions of the hymns, is 
inconsistent with the supposition that the writers in general 
had attained to any clear comprehension of the unity of the 
godhead, although the ascription of universal dominion to 
several of the gods no doubt indicates enlarged and sublime 
conceptions of the divine nature, and an advance towards the 
idea of one sovereign deity. The Big Veda does, however, 
elsewhere appear to recognise the unity of the divine nature, 
though manifested in a multiplicity of forms. In the 46th 
verse of an abstruse and mystical hymn, i. 164, it is said : 
“ They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni ; and (he is) the 
celestial well-winged Garutmat.” Sages name variously that 
which is but one; they call it Agni, Yama, Mataris'van.* 
And in A. Y. xiii. 3, 13, it is said that ‘‘Agni becomes in the 
evening Varuna (the god of night), and rising in the morning 
he becomes Mitra. Becoming Savitri (the sun), he moves 
through the atmosphere, and becoming Indra, he burns along 
the middle of the sky.” In A. V. xiii. 4, 1 ff., Savitri is 
identified with various other deities. The verse B. V. i. 89, 
10 is pantheistic in its character: “Aditi is the sky; 
Aditi is the air ; Aditi is mother, and father, and son ; 
Aditi is aU the gods, and the five classes of men; Aditi 
is whatever has been born; Aditi is whatever shall be 
born.” 

Indra, as we have seen, receives in one verse (R. Y. 
viii. 87, 2) the epithet of mhakarman, “the all-fashion- 


* On tHs verse compare the late Professor Hang’s ** Vedische Bath- 

selfragen und Kathselspriiche,” p. 55. 
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ing,” or “ all-fabricating.*^ The same characteristic is 
assigned to the god Siirya, the sun, in x. 170, 4; and in 
iv. 53, 2 Savitri is called the supporter of the sky and 
the lord of creatures (pmjdpati), and in v. 82, 7, he is 
styled vihadeva, the all-god, or the all-divine. In the two 
hymns, E. V. x. 81 and x. 82, however, this word 
vihakarman becomes the proper name of a god who is con- 
ceived as the creator of all things. The following are some 
of the verses of the first of these hymns (see Original San- 
skrit Texts, iv. pp. 5 ff.), x. 81, 2 : — “ What was the founda- 
tion, which (of what kind) was the source from which the all- 
seeing Yi^vakarman produced the earth, and by his might 
disclosed the heaven % 3. The one god, who has on every 

side eyes, on every side a face, on every side arms, on every 
side feet, when producing the heaven and the earth, welds 
them together with his arms and his wings. 4. What was the 
wood, what was the tree, out of which they fashioned heaven 
and earth % Enquire mentally, ye sages, what that was on 
which he took his stand when upholding the worlds.” In x. 
121, the god called Hiranyagarbha is thus celebrated: ^^1. 
Hiranyagarbha arose in the beginning ; as soon as born, he 
was the sole lord of things existing. He established the earth, 
and this heaven. To what god shall we offer our oblation h 
2. He who gives breath, who gives strength, whose command 
all, and the gods too, reverence, whose shadow is immortality, 
whose shadow is death j — ^to what god shall we offer our obla- 
tion. 3. Who by his might became the sole king of the 
breatliing and winking world, who rules over this two-footed 
and four-footed (creation) ; — ^to what god, &c. 4. Whose great- 
ness these snowy mountains, and the ocean, with the river, 
declare, of whom these (different) quarters of the sky are the 
arms ; — to what god, &c. 5. By whom the sky is fiery and the 

earth firmly fixed, by whom the firmament and the heaven 
were established, who, in the atmosphere, is the measurer of 
the aerial space 3 — ^to what god, &c. The following panthe- 
istic verses are from the hymn known as the Purusha Stikta 
(E. Y. X. 90) : — “ 2. Purusha himself is this whole universe, 
whatever has been and whatever shall be. He is also the 
lord of immortality, which grows by food. 3. Of such extent 
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is his greatness ; and Purusha is superior to this. All exist- 
ing (terrestrial %) things are a quarter of him ; and that which 
is imperishable in the sky is three-quarters of him. 4. With 
three quarters Purusha mounted upwards ; again a quarter of 
him was produced here below.’" Further on the mystical 
sacrifice of Purusha is referred to, and the production from him 
of various creatures, and the several parts of the universe. 

In E, Y. X. 129, we have the following interesting specula- 
tions and guesses about the creation : ‘‘ There was then 
neither nonentity nor entity; there was no atmosphere, or 
sky above. What enveloped [all] % Where, in the recepta- 
ble? of what [was it contained]'? Was it water, the pro- 
found abyss % Death was not then, nor immortality ; there 
was no distinction of day or night. That One breathed 
calmly, self-supported ; there was nothing different from, or 
above, it. In the beginning darkness existed, enveloped in 
darkness. AU this was undistinguishable water. That One 
which lay void, and wrapped in nothingness, was developed 
by the power of fervour. Desire first arose in It, which was 
the primal germ of mind ; (and which) sages, searching with 
their intellect, have discovered in their heart to be the bond 
which unites entity with nonentity. The ray [or cord] 
which stretched across these [worlds?], was it beneath, or 
was it above ? There were there impregnating powers and 
mighty forces ; a self-supporting principle beneath, and 
energy above. Who knows, who here can declare, whence 
has sprung — ^whence, this creation % The gods are subsequent 
to the development of this [universe] ; who then knows 
whence it arose? From what this creation arose; and 
whether [any one] made it, or not, — he who in the highest 
heaven is its ruler, he verily knows, or [even] he does not 
know.” ^ 

* I have copied this translation as it stands in the 5th volume of 
my Original Sanskrit Texts, p. 356, though some parts of it are of 
doubtful correctness. See the translations of Professor Max Muller, 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 584; Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, 
p. 22; and the German versions of Ludwig, Grassmann and Geldner in 
the Sieben Zig Lieder des Rigveda. 
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The Vajasaneyi Sanhita of the Yajur Veda (a collection of | 

formulas and verses of more recent date than the Rig V eda) I 

has the following verses relating to Purusha (xxxl 18) : ''I I 

know this great Purusha, resplendent as the sun above the | 

darkness. Knowing him a man overpasses death. There is i| 

no other road to goP Ibid, xxxii. 2 : “All winkings of the f 

eye have sprung from Purusha. Ko one has grasped him 
above, or across, or in the middle.’' The Atharva Veda has 
the following lines about Brahma (x. 7, 32) : — “Reverence to 
that greatest Brahma, of whom the earth is the measure, the 
atmosphere is the belly, and who made the sky his head (x. 

8, 1) “ Reverence to that greatest Brahma, who presides over 
the past, the future, the universe, and whose alone is the sky.” 

Yet in A. V. x. 7, 36, this Brahma is said to have sprung 
from toil and austerity. A. V. x. 2 is a hymn in which the 
deity is conceived as the man or male (Purusha), and the 
poet speculates on the agencies by which the different por- 
tions of his body could have been constructed, and the source - 

from which his various attributes could have been derived. 

Among other questions proposed are these (verse 9) : “Whence : 

does the glorious Purusha bring many things pleasant and i 

unpleasant, sleep, distress, fatigue, and various kinds of 
enjoyments How do suffering, distress, evil, poverty, as 
well as success and opulence, exist in Purusha V’ In verse I 

25 it is said, “ The earth was made, and Brahma is placed I 

aloft as the sky. Brahma is the expanse of atmosphere, | 

placed above and stretched across.” A. V. x. 8 ends with | 

the following verse (44) : — “ Knowing that soul which is un- I 

impassioned, calm, undecaying, young, immortal, self-existent, 
satisfied with the essence, deficient in nothing, a man is not • 

afraid of death.” (See No. i. above, pp. 1 and 197). ^ 

In regard to the later developments of Indian theology, see 
the translations from the Upanishads given above under Nos. 

LXXIV. and LXXT. I 

In the hymns of the Rig Veda we meet with an idea which, 
if I mistake not, is foreign to the later Indian literature — 
viz., that the compositions of the writers were inspired by 
the gods. Referring to the first volume of my Original Sans- "f 

krit Texts for a fuller treatment of this question, and for a S 
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reference to those verses in wHch the Vedic poets appear to 
regard themselves as the unassisted authors of their hymns, 
1 will here adduce some passages in which these productions 
a,re spoken of as inspired or created hy the gods. 

Thus in i. 37, 4, the hymn is spoken of as god-given. In 
61, 7, and x. 88, 8, the gods are said to have generated 
prayer, or the hymn. In iii. 18, 3 ; iv. 43, 1 ; vii. 34, 1, 9 ; 
viii. 27, 13; X. 176, 2, the hymn is styled divine {devt). The 
goddess Aditi is in one place said to have generated a hymn 
of praise to Indra (viii. 12, 14). Poetical thoughts, mental 
products, and hymns are said (iv. 11, 3) to spring from Agni, 
“who is also styled (rishiJcrit) the creator or former of risliis or 
sages among men (i. 31, 16). Prihaspati is said (ii. 23, 2) to 
^e the generator of all prayers. The Gandharva Yisvavasu 
is prayed to communicate to the worshippers what is true, and 
what they do not know (x. 139, 5) (?) In vi. 18, 15 Indra is 
supplicated to generate a new hymn through the sacrifices ; 
in vi. 47, 15 to make the intellect of the worshipper sharp 
like the edge of an iron instrument. In vii. 97, 3 the wish is 
expressed that the divine hymn may reach Indra, the king of 
the god-made prayer. In viii. 13, 7 he is prayed to generate 
liymns as of old ; and to hear his worshipper’s invocation. 
Indra and Vishnu conjointly are called the generators of all 
liymns (vi. 69, 2). In the xi^^ of the apocryphal additions 
to the Big Veda, the Yalakhilyas, verse 6, Indra and Yarima 
are said to have given to the rishis or sages of old, wisdom 
and understanding of speech. The ancient pious sages are 
said in one place (vii. 76, 4) to have participated in the 
festivities of the gods. In x. 62, 1, it is said of the family of 
the Angirases, that sanctified (?) by sacrifice and gifts, they 
liad attained to the friendship of Indra and immortality. In 
verse 4 of the same hymn they are designated as sons of the 
^ods.* In verses 5 and 6, the Yirupas, sons of Angiras, are 
said to have sprung from Agni and from the sky (or Dyaus). 
In X. 67, 2 the Angirases are said to be the sons of the divine 
Dyaus (the sky) ; and in iii. 53, 7, the Yirupas, Anghases, 


* See tlie opinions of Professors Eoth and Grassman regarding the 
Angirases and Kiblins> as stated in their lexicons ; and p. 332, below. 
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are similarly said to be sons of Dyaus. In vii. 33, 11, and 13 
the sage Vasishtha is said to be the son of Mitra and Varuna. 
In vii. 87, 4 the last named god is said to have made a com- 
munication to the same sage j in vii. 88, 4 to have placed him 
in a boat, and made him a rishi. In iii. 53, 9 Visvamitra, 
another rishi, is spoken of as a son of a god or the gods. 

In the Eig Veda, piety, faith in the gods, and devotion to 
their service, are represented as the necessary conditions of 
enjoying their favour, and obtaining the blessings which they 
are able to confer. I cite the following texts : — 
i. 55, 5. “Men have faith (sral dadhate) in the fiery Indra 
when he hurls again and again his destroying thunderbolt.^' 
i. 102, 2, “Sun and moon move alternately, 0 Indra, for 
us to behold, that we may have faith [in thee ?]” 
i. 103, 5. “Behold therefore this his great force; have 
faith in Indra's prowess." 

i. 104, 6. “Do not, 0 Indra, destroy our valued enjoyment: 
we have put faith in thy great power. 7. I verily believe that 
faith has been reposed in thee ; do thou, who art vigorous, 
advance us to great wealth." 

i. 108, 6. “Since I said at first, when desiring you twain 
(Indra and Agni), this our Soma is to be sought after by the 
deities, — come now, regarding with favour this our true faith, 
and drink the poured-out Soma." 

vi 26, 6, “Thou, 0 Indra, gladdened by acts of faith, and 
by Soma draughts, didst, for the sake of Dabhiti, cast Chumuri 
into a sleep.”* 

vii. 32, 14. “Who, 0 Indra, can overcome the man whose 
wealth thou art h By faith in thee in the critical day (of con- 
flict) the hero gains spoil." 

In the following texts the reality of Indra's existence and 
power is asserted in opposition to sceptical doubts : — 

ii. 12, 5. “ That dreadful deity, of whom they ask ^ where 
is he,’ of whom they say ‘he is not, —he carries off the riches 

* The commentator explains this as meaning that Indra was gladdened 
by rites performed with faith, for as he says, “the rite which is 
accompanied by faith has real worth and he quotes the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, 1, 1, 10, where it is said, “ whatever is done with know- 
ledge, with faith, and with esoteric science, is more efficacious.” 
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of the foe, as (a gamester) the stakes ; * put faith in him, he, 
O men, is Indra.” 

vi. 18, 3. '‘Hast thou prowess, 0 Indra, or not? tell us 
trulj. Thy strength, 0 thou strongest of beings, who art 
great by nature, is really existent/’ 

viii. 89, 3. " Seeking after good, present a true hymn to 
Indra, if he truly exists. 'Indra does not exist,’ says some 
one ; ' who has seen him ? whom shall we praise V 4. ' Here 
am I, 0 worshipper' (exclaims Indra); 'behold me here; I 
surpass all creatures in greatness/’ 

See also E.Y. viii. 1, 31 ; x. 39, 5 ; x. 147, 1. 

The following texts also express the pious emotions of the 
worshippers : — 

i. 61, 2. "They polished their praises for Indra, their 
ancient lord, with heart, mind, and understanding/' 

vi. 28, 5. " These cows, 0 men, are Indra : I desire Indra 
with my heart and mind.” 

i. 93, 8. " Do ye, 0 Agni and Soma, regard the acts of the 
man who worships you with an oblation, with a mind directed 
to the gods {devadruha manasa), and with butter.” (The 
same phrase occurs in i. 163, 12). 

iv. 25, 1. " What man, a longing lover of the gods, hath 
enjoyed Indra’s friendship to-day ? ” 

X. 42, 9. "The self-dependent god provides with opulence 
that man who loves the gods, and does not withhold his 
wealth.” 

The same phrase, "lover of the gods,” devoMma, occurs also 
in ii. 3, 9, and iii. 4, 9, and also in the following verse : — 

X. 160, 3. " Indra does abandon the cattle of the man who 
loves the gods, and with a longing mind, and with his whole 
heart, pours out to him libations of Soma.” 

iv. 24, 6. " He bestows deliverance on the man who, with 


* The words of the original are vijah iva dmindtL VijaJi occurs in 
two passages, i. 92, 10, andii. 12, 5, in each of which Sayana assigns 
to it a different sense, though it must have the same meaning in hoth. 
Roth in his Lexicon, s.v. only says that it appears to he a gaming 
expression. Benfey in his translation of i. 92, 10, gives it the significa- 
tion of “dice,” Orient and Occident, ii. p. 257 and note. 
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mind directed to him and iinroluctantly pours out Soma to 
the longing Indra: ho makes him a com])ani{)n in his lights.’^ 

vii. 100, 1. ^^That mortal n(*ver n'pcoits who, neoking (for 
good), offers gifts to the widcnstricling Vishnn, wh(» worships 
him with devoted mind, and stacks to gain so great a ht*ro.” 

viii. 2, 37. “ Worsliij), 0 Priyamedhas, with <levoted mind 
Indra, wdio is really (‘xhilarated with Soma.” 

ix. 77, 4. This Soma, knowing (our affairs) ami lauded hy 
many witli devoted mimlH, will <m‘r(‘,ome our assailants/’ 

V, 4, 10. “niv(^ renown, O Jatavedus (Agni), me, who, 
a mortal, constantly invokes thee, an immortal, with a laudatory 
heart {hridfl klri/A) : may I with (t>r ihrotigli) my offspring 
attain immortality.” 

viiL 50, 9, The man, whether h^arnerl or mdearned, who, 
devoted to thoo, dedicatfis to thee a W'ord, will delight thee.” 

Prosperous men ar(3 said to disreganl Indra, until alarmed 
hy the display of Ids might 

viii. 21, 14. “Thou never choosest a rich man to ho thy 
friend. Mon intoxicated with wine are hostile to thee. 
When thou makest a sound, thou gath(‘reHt them together; 
then thou art called upon as a father.” 

In V. 44 the following^ versoH occur : — 14. “ The pik verses 
love him who is awake, the SHman verses proceed to him who 
is awako. This soma-lil)ation says to him who k awake : * I 
am pleased with thy friendship.’ 15. Agni is awakt^; him 
do tlic I.lik versos love: Agni is awaki^; to him do tin* Saman 
versos proceed. Agni is awake ; to him clues this Soma say, 
^I am pleased with thy friendship/” 

The ISist hymn of the xtli hook of the 11. V. is uildreHsin! 
to .^raddlm, Faith. It is as follows:—!. “Through faith the 
fire is kindled; througli faith ihci oblation is offertal,* with 
our words wc proclaim faith (to In*) upon ht^ad of gc»od 
fortune.t 2. 0 faith, make this whicli I uttt*r acet»plahht to 

♦That is, according to YUska, Kirukta ix. 31, kiadkd,” 

“ is well offered.' ' 

t La.y according to the commentary on the TaittiHya Jiraliiiiaim, 
ii. 8, 8, 6 if., where the hymn is quoted, “ Faith is the oatwo of grH>ii 
fortune to men.” “ Sflyana in his explanation of this hy nm, however, 
defines Hmddhd to he “ a particular desire which a man hmP 
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him who gives, and to him who desires to give, and to liberal 
worshippers. 3. As the gods caused faith in (the minds of) 
the fierce Asuras, so make what we utter [be an object of 
faith] to liberal worshippers. 4. The gods sacrificing, pro- 
tected by Vayu, reverence faith. A man acquires faith 
through an impulse of the heart: through faith he gains 
wealth. 5. We invoke faith in the morning, at noon, and at 
the setting of the sun : 0 Faith, inspire us with faith.’’ The 
Taittiriya Brahmana ii. 8, 8, 8 adds another verse : “ Faith 
dwells in (or among) the gods ; faith is the entire universe ; 
with an oblation we exalt faith, the mother of what we 
desire.” The same Brahmana has the following verses in 
ii. 12, 3, Iff. 

Through faith a god attains godhead ; faith is divine, the 
support of the world ; favouring us, she has come to our sacri- 
fice, having enjoyment for her offspring, and yielding nectar 
(or immortality).* Faith, the divine, is the firstborn of the 
ceremonial, the sustainer of the universe, the supporter of the 
world. Her we worship with an oblation. May she assign to 
us an imperishable world, she the ruler, the divine sovereign 
mistress of all that exists.” 

In several passages of the Atharva Veda also reference is 
made to faith. Thus, iv. 35, 7 : I cook this all-conquering 
Brahmaudana offering ; may the gods hear me who have 
faith.” vi. 122, 3 (and xii. 3, 7), Those who have faith 
attain to this world.” ix. 5, 7, and 11, “The goat drives far 
away the darkness, being given (offered up) in this world by a 
man who has faith.” xi. 2, 28, “ Be merciful, O king Bhava, 
to the worshipper, for thou art the lord of cattle. Be gracious 
to the fourfooted and twofooted beings of him who believes 
that the gods exist.” xix. 64, 1, “May he Jatavedas (Agni), 
give me faith and understanding,” 

The Vajasaneyi Sanhita has these verses about faith, xix. 
30 : “ By giving gifts faith is obtained, and by faith is gained 
truth.” xix. 77 : Beholding the forms of truth and falsehood, 

* The commentator quotes here a Smiiti verse to this effect : “ Sac- 
rifices offered, gifts bestowed, or austerity practised, without faith, are 
called bad (or null), and have no existence either here or hereafter, 0 
son of Pritha.” 
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Prajapati distinguislied them ; to falsehood he attached disbe- 
lief, and to truth he attached belief (or faith).” 

The following is from the Taittiriya Sanhita i. 6, 8, 1, “He 
has no faith in what he offers who sacrifices without the 
exercise of faith. He brings water. Water is faith. He sacri- 
fices exercising faith ; and both gods and men have faith in 
his oblation,” See also Aitareya Brahmana v. 2, 7, near the 
end of the section. The Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad iii. 9, 
21 ( = ^atapatha Brahmana xiv. 6, 9, 22) thus refers to faith : 
“ On what is sacrifice based ; on largesses, on what is largess 
based 1 on faith : for when a man has faith, he gives gifts j so 
it is on faith that largess is based ; on what is faith based 1 on 
the heart : for it has assurance through the heart : it is on the 
heart that faith is based.” 

There are many verses about ^raddha in M. Bh. xii. 2308, 
2320. See also M. Bh. iii. 12,732, and 12,734. 

CCXLV. Por the sources of this and the following pieces, I 
refer to my “ Original Sanskrit Texts,” vol. v. In pp. 140 
ff., hymn v. 83 is translated, and other passages relating to 
Parjanya are referred to. 

CCXLVi. See translation of Big Veda, x. 168, in “Original 
Sanskrit Texts,” v. 145 f 

CCXLVIL See “Original Sanskrit Texts,” v, 155 ff. 

CCXLvnL See the same volume, pp. 181 ff. 

CCXLIX See the same volume, pp. 199 ff. 

CCL. In the hymns contained in the earlier books of the Big 
Veda occasional references occur to a future life as awaiting the 
worshippers of the gods.* Allusion is made in various texts 
to the Eibhus, who were mortals, but on account of their artistic 
skill had attained immortality (i. 110, 2 ff. ; i, 161 f. ; iii. 60, 


* Tlie subject of the following pages is treated in the fifteenth 
chapter (headed, ‘ * das Leben nach dem Tode ”) of Dr H. Zimmer’s 
recently published Prize Essay, entitled, Altindisches Lehen, die 
Cultur der Vedischen Arier nach den Samhita dargestellt, ” 
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3 ; iv. 33j 4; iv. 35, 3; iv. 36, 4). Prof. Eoth, however (see 
his Lexicon, s.v. Rihhu), is of opinion that the beings so called 
cannot have been men, but rather belong to the same class of 
beings as the dwarfs of Scandinavian mythology, who manu- 
factured wonderful instruments for the gods. Another class of 
beings, the Angirases are, in like manner said in E.Y. x. 62, 1, 
and SamaYeda, i. 92, to have obtained immortality; or gone to 
heaven, but Eoth, s.v., thinks that this is an attempt to explain 
their character, which he regards as superhuman. See also 
G-rassmann’s Lexicon, under the words. However this may 
be, there are other texts which can only be understood as 
referring to the attainment of immortality by men. In i. 
125, 5, it is said : ‘‘The liberal man abides placed on the 
summit of the sky ; he goes to the gods. 6. These brilliant 
things are the portions of those who bestow largesses ; there 
are suns for them in heaven ; they enjoy immortality, they 
prolong their life.” i 154, 5. “ May I attain to that beloved 
abode of his (of Yishnu), where men devoted to the gods 
rejoice.” In i, 164, 23, it is said that those who have some 
information about particular metres, have attained immor- 
tality. In v. 4, 10, the worshipper prays, “la mortal, who 
contemplating thee with a heart which lauds thee, continually 
invoke thee, who art immortal, — 0 Jatavedas, confer on us 
renown — may I with my offspring attain immortality.” * In 
V. 55, 4, the Maruts (storm gods), are besought to place their 
worshippers in a state of immortality ; and in v. 63, 2, Mitra 
and Yaruna are prayed to bestow rain, wealth and immortality. 
In viii. 58, 7, the poet exclaims : “When Indra and I go to 
the world and house of the sun, then may we, having drunk 


* This clause may also he explained as the Indian Commentator 
does : “May I attain immortality (consisting of an unbroken line of 
descendants), through offspring bestowed by thee.” And he quotes a 
Vedic text to the effect, “A man is born in his offspring; this, 0 
mortal, is thy immortality.” But even if such be the true sense of this 
particular verse, the meaning of the other texts I have cited is not 
thereby affected. Prof. Ludwig renders “may I attain immortality 
with cldldren.” Prof. Grassmann, “ may I become immortal through 
children.” 
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nectar, abide in the thrice seventh * realm of our friend.” In 
the tenth book of the E. V. we have the following texts : — In x. 
73, 7, Indra is said to have made beautiful paths by which 
man goes straight to the gods. In x. 95, 18, the gods 
promise to Puriiravas that if his offspring would worship them 
he should obtain happiness in heaven. In x. 107, 2, it is 
said that those who have given gifts abide high in the sky ; 
the donors of horses abide with the sun ; those who bestow 
gold enjoy immortality; the givers of raiment live long.” 
In the other books of the E.Y. as well as the tenth, the fathers 
or ancestors of the worshippers, or of the existing generation, 
are recognised as still existing, and are invoked for succour. 
Passages to this effect may be found in “ Original Sanskrit 
Texts,” voL V. pp. 28 ff. 

In the passages of the Eik and Atharva Yedas which follow, 
the subject of a future life is more fully and distinctly 
treated. 

The following are translations of some verses of Eig 
Yeda x. 14, and of other passages. “Worship with an 
oblation King Yama, son of Yivasvat, the assembler of men, 
who departed to the great heights, and spied out a path for 
many.” [The same verse is varied in Atharva Yeda xviii. 3, 
13, as follows : “ Eeverence with an oblation Yama, son of 
Yivasvat, the assembler of men, who was the first of men that 
died, the first that departed to this (celestial) world”]. E.Y. 
X. 14, 2. “ Yama was the first that found out for us a way. 
This home is not to be taken from us ; — (the place) whither 
our ancient fathers have departed along their own paths, 
knowing (the way) thither.” In verses 7 ff. are given the 
words which are addressed to the departed whose obsequies 
are being performed : “ Depart thou, depart by the ancient 
paths to the place whither our ancient fathers have de- 
parted : (there) shalt thou see the two kings, Yama, and the 

* In tiie original the words are merely “ thrice seven.” The Com- 
mentator explains them of the region of the sun as the highest, accord- 
ing to a Brahmana, which says : “ There are 12 months, 5 seasons, 
these three worlds and the sun the twenty-first. Prof. Grassmann 
renders the words by “three weeks,” while Prof. Ludwig connects 
them with soJchyuh friend,” which, however, is in the singular. 
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god Varuna, exhilarated by the olDlation. 8. Meet in the 
higlu^st heaven with the fathers, meet with Yama, meet with 
(the recompense of) thy sacrificial and pious acts. Throwing 
off all iniperfe(5tion, again go to thy home. Radiant, become 
imit(‘d to a l) 0 (ly.'^ Go ye, depart ye, hasten ye from hence, 
llie fath(*rB have made for him this place. Yama gives him 
an al)ode. diHtinguished by days, and waters, and lights.’^ 

Aiharva Veda xviii. 2, 37. ‘T give this abode to this man 
who has com(‘, hither, if ho is mine. Yama, perceiving, says 
of him, 'Let him come hither to (be part of) my property.'” 

R. V. X. 1 f>, 3. " Lot liis eye go to the sun, his breath to the 
wind. Go to the sky and to the earth, according to the 
natun* (of thy B<‘-v(‘ral parts); or go to the waters, if that is 
suiiahh^ for thee ; (Uitcr into the jdants with thy members. 
4. As for his unborn part, do thou, Agni, kindle it with thy 
h(‘at; !c‘t thy flann‘. and thy lustre kindle it; with those forms 
of thine, which are avuspicious, convey it to the world of the 
righteous.” [H(?e note 449 in p, 298 of " Original Sanskrit 
Texts,” whtu’e, among other illustrative passages, verses 532 
ff, of the Snpplic(‘H of Kuripides are quoted: "O&sv 5’ ezacrov slg 
H hraijO^ d^riXh^ 'Tri/sD/^oc /nh ‘Wphg a/Ospe^y rh (sujfjja 6' 

%}; yr,i^. Hut eae,li (ehaiient) has departed to the quarter 
whiUH'e it came to tin) l>ody, the breath to the aether, the 
htsly {itst4f) to th(‘. (‘arth.”] Vajasancyi Sanhita xviii. 52 : 
"lh»rn<! hy IhoHO undecaying, flying innions, wherewith 
thou, Agni, nlaycwt. tlui Kakshases, may we soar to the world of 
the righteouH, whithe.r tlui ancient, earliest-born rishis have 
gone.” Atharva V(j<la xviii. 2, 21 : "Meet with the fathers, 
meet with Yama; may soft, refreshing breezes blow upon 
thee ; may the Manits, bringing, and swimming in, water, bear 
thee al(»ft ; causing coolness by their movement, may they wet 
thee with rain.” In Atharva Veda iv. 34 , 4 , it is said of the 
man who offers a particular oblation that "borne on a car, or 
on wings, ha passes beyond the sky.” Rig Veda x. 14 , 10 : 
"By an auspicious path hasten past those two four-eyed 


* See Hrof. Hoth’s artiejo in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Vol. iii. pp. 342 ff., and note 458 in “Original Sanskrit Texts/’ 

V. 305. 
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brindled dogs, tbe offspring of Sarama. 11. Entrust him, 0 
Yama, to thy two four-eyed, road-guarding, man-observing 
watch dogs, and bestow on him prosperity and health.'’ 
Atharva Veda xviii. 2, 24 : “Let not thy mind, let no portion 
of thy breath, of thy limbs, of thy sense of taste, of thy body, 
abandon thee.” A.V vi. 120, 3: “In heaven, where our 
virtuous friends enjoy blessedness, having left behind them the 
infirmities of their bodies, free from lameness or distortion 
of their limbs, may we behold our parents and our children.” 
A.V. ix. 5, 27: “"^en a woman has had one husband before, 
and gets another, and they present the aja ^anchaudana 
offering, they shall not be separated. 28. A second husband 
dwells in the same world with his re-wedded wife, if he offers 
the aja panchaudana,'' &c. A.V. xii. 3, 17 : “Do thou conduct 
us to heaven; let us be with our wives and children.” 
Eig Veda x. 154, 2: “Depart to those who through tapas 
(austerities) are invincible, and have gone to heaven, &;c. 3. 

Depart to those who fight in battles, those who have died 
there, or to those who have bestowed thousands of largesses.” 

In Eig Veda ix. 113, 7 ff., the enjoyments of heaven are 
said to be conferred by Soma, and are thus described: 7. 
“ Place me, 0 purified Soma, in that imperishable and un- 
decaying world where perpetual light (exists), and the sun is 
placed. 8. Make me immortal (in the realm) where King 
Vaivasvata (Yama) dwells, where is the sanctuary of the sky, 
and those rushing waters flow. 9. Make me immortal in the 
third heaven, where action is unrestrained, and the regions 
are luminous. 10. Make me immortal in the world of the 
sun, where there are pleasures and enjoyments, where ambrosia 
and satisfaction are found. 11. Make me immortal (in the 
world) where there are joys, and delights, and pleasures, and 
gratifications ; where the objects of desire are attained.” 

In A.V. iv. 34, 2, gratifications of a sensual kind are pro- 
mised in paradise ; and it is declared that those who offer a 
particular oblation shall be borne on cars, and, becoming 
winged, shall soar beyond the sky. 

The virtues which are rewarded by admission to heaven are 
described in E.Y. x. 154, as austerity or self-restraint, heroism 
in battle, and libei^ity. 
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The following texts seem to allude to a place of future 
punishment, Kig Veda, iv. 5, 5. Like brotherless females, 
unchaste, like evil women who hate their husbands, wicked, 
unrighteous, and liars, they are destined for that deep abyss.” * 
ix. 73, 8. Knowing, he beholds all creatures ; he hurls the 
hated and irreligious into the abyss.’* 

OCLT. See the prose translation of this hymn above, in p. 
327). 


OCLir. Rig Veda x. 146. See X)i*ose translation in ^^Original 
Sanskrit Texts,” v. p. 423, 

OCLTIT, Xlig Veda ix. 112. See prose version in Original 
Sanskrit Texts,” v. 424. 

otnnv. Rig Veda x. 34. Sec Original Sanskrit Texts,” 

V. 42C) f. 


achv. Rig Veda x. 107. See Original Sanskrit Texts,” 
V. 434. 

c:CLVi. Xlig Veda X. 117. See Original Sanskrit Texts,” 
V. 431 f 

CCJLVir. Rig Veda vii. 103. See “ Original Sanskrit Texts,” 
V. 436. 


CCLvni. See Original Sanskrit Texts,** v. 469 f. 


^ (jomparo the different translations of Wilson, Ludwig, Grassmann, 
and Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 331. 
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In tliis Supplement parallel passages additional to those given 
in the Appendix are adduced. 

Page 60, line 12. — “And in the sovereign soul is merged.’^ 
The expression “ merged ” does not exactly represent the 
Vedantic doctrine, which, as maybe seen from what precedes, 
is not that there ever was any individual soul distinct from the 
Supreme Soul, but that all the conditions which necessitated 
the seeming individual to remain ignorant of his own identity 
with the Supreme Self being now removed, he no longer 
imagines himself to be a distinct and separate personality. 

Page 79, note, and p. 270, lines 7 ff. — Possibly this verse, 
which, I have said, seems very Antinomian in its tendency, 
may be understood as implying that the sinner who sacrifices 
to the gods, at the same time enters on a new and righteous 
course of life. Compare the Bhagavad Cita, ix. 30 f., where 
it is said: “Even if a man of very evil life worship me, 
seeking nothing else {ana7iyalhdk — hJiajanaiha-p'ayojmia7h Ea- 
manuja), he must be regarded as good, for he is thoroughly 
resolved. He quickly becomes righteous, and obtains per- 
petual tranquility.” 

Page 87, No. cxxxvi., for “still men’s grief,” read “share 
men's grief.” 

Page 118, note. — The following lines from the Andromache 
of Euripides, 943 ff., form a parallel to the closing verses of 
the quotation from the Troades. 

'AXV ov^or\ ov‘jroT\ ov yap IpZ)^ 

y^p^ Tovg ys vovv B^ovrag, oJg sdriv yvv^, 

‘Ttpog r^v h o'moig dXoy^ov stacpoirdv idv 
yvva/kag' avra/ yap hbdtSnaXoi %a%^y. 
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^^But never, never, — for I shall not say it once only — should 
wise men, who have a wife, permit (othei*) women to visit their 
partner in their houses, for these women are teachers of evil/' 
In opposition to the idea of shutting up women too much 
indoors, Menander makes one of his female charact(u\s speak 
thus (Meineke, p. 185) : — 

Td yC6gi/ fMsyidrov oiiror^ avdpa ffo(phy 
X/av (pvXd(f<SBtv dXo’^ov iv /ut^v^oTi bofim' 
sp^ ydp O'^pjg r^g OvpaOBv Tjdov^g, 
h P d^Uv(ii(Si rota's dyaarpC(}(pco/My7}, 
jSXir'ouad r^ stg xcci ^apovaoo crai/rap^oD, 

TTjv 0-^iv Ifjj^X^aaS d^^XXaycroc,/ %a%u)V. 


oeng Si iJjO‘)(Xo7g xa) bid a<ppOLyi(f/Mdrm 
adZit bdfiaproo^ bpdv rt b^ boxSjy aoipov, 

(jjdrcctSg Ian xai (ppomv ovbh (ppoveP 
^Tig ydp ^[jjm xapb'iav OipaZ^ 

(^daaov iLkv olarov xal ‘irrspov %w^/^gra/, 

XdOoi S av "Ajoj/ou rag arvxvo(pi)dX/joovg xopag. 

What is most important, — a wise man should never keep 
his wife guarded within the recesses of his house. For the 
eye desires out-of-door pleasure ; and living in the midst of 
such enjoyments in abundance, and beholding ev(^ry thing, 
and being present everywhere, and satiating luir sight, she is 
preserved from evils. . . . But the man who seeks to pre^serve 
his wife by bolts, and confinement, while ho seems to b(j doing 
something wise, is foolish, and thinking as lui does, is the 
reverse of sensible. For any one of us who has luir heart out 
of doors, flies off quicker than an arrow, or a bird, and would 
elude the many eyes of Argus.” 

exxL, p. 129, note.— Compare also Euripides, Hecuba 
282.— 

ov rh xparovvra ^p^ xparm a 
ovS surv^ouyrag el boxetu orpd^e/v as/. 

One in power ought not to exercise that power impro- 
perly; nor ought the prosperous to think that they shall 
always enjoy prosperity.” 
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Euripides, Arclielaiis (StobcGus iv, 23). — 

TL{Akat (jjcrtcroupt^a/, rag rv^ag rwv ^porojv 
oig su fj^iraXkdc^ffovm, og ydp &v 
iJg opi}hv tcfrrj, rrplv svrv^^v 'irhm. 

Of old, I remark tliat tlie fortunes of men change : for 
he wlio has falkui rises again, while he who formerly flourished 
falls,” 

Euripides, in Stohmus, vol. iv., p. 19. — 

Ou y^p^ rror’ hpOatg gi/ ru^atg ^gjSijxoVa 
rh aurhv ^a'lfjbov^ s/Vocs; doxiTv, 

0 yap Oug ^rwg, g/ 6&6v (Tpg y^pvi xaXsTVj 
xdfmt rd ^oXXd ro7g dwo7g dst. — %. r, X. 

A man who is living in prosperity should not think that 
he will always have tlie same good fortune. For the god, if 
god h(? should 1 h‘. calhsl, is generally tired of abiding always 
with the sanuj persons.” 

EiiripidcH, Aniiope,, Ibid, p. 20, — 

Tfjt6(fbi OvTjrZv r^v raXat^uipm fS/og. 

OL/r’ &VTvy^s7 rh ovrs bv(!TV^£7, 

ivoat[im7 ol xav(}/g ovk svdaifjt,ovs7, 

*SSuch is th(} Iif(^ of wniteluMl men : it is neither altogether 
fortunate nor tuifoiiunatt^ : and it is now prosperous and after- 
wards unproHp<‘rovi8.” 

r. 20H, No. vii. ‘4-onipare Euripides; fragment of Phrixus. 
ocng okrat rovfi* ^fMspav 

xaKOv T/ ^pd(fmv roitg Oiovg Xe^TjOevat, 

BfjKiT Ttopfjpd, xa/ doxSuv dXkxzrai. 

dv f^XfiX^iv &you(fa ruv^dvT] A'sxti, 
rtft,(fjpia\t r’ irtm Zv ^p^sv xaxZv. 

“ But if any mortal tliiakH that when doing something evil 
daily, ho (!Kcai>(« *^1“* he thinks what is evil, 

and HO thinking, ho in caught. Whenever Justice has leisure, 
ho Buifors rotribution for the evils he has wrought.” 

Fragment in Stolueus : Nauck, fragments of Euripides, No. 
009. 

ouro< TpogfXCoua’ n Aixri, rpsa^f, 

< 7 faltlfi vpif 7i<!rap, ovSs rvi/ &X7>.iiiv Sporuv 
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rov ddjxov, dXXd (fTycx. xat ^padsT md/ 

(^ 7 s/^ov(faj fidp^rsi rovg xaxovg as/ jSpOTOjv. 

" Do not fear that Justice will ever approach thee and smite 
thee to the heart, nor will she so visit any other unjust man ; 
but silently and slowly advancing, she . always seizes the 
wicked among mortals/’ 

The following passage is taken from the Florilegium Mona- 
cense, containing sentiments from Democritus, Epictetus, and 
others, printed in Meineke's edition of Stob. Anthol., iv., pp. 
267 ff.— 

P. 208, No. vii. 

Bdv as/ fLvrjfioysvcffjg, or/, (L spyd^^ xocrd 5j (SMfJbcc 6sog 

rraps/jTriZSV scpopog^ sv cra^ra/g ^pa^s(Siv ov dpLapr^g, s^s/g dk rbv 
hhv S'jyoixov. 

“ If thou always rememberest that God stands by, a beholder 
of all that thou doest with thy sou] or thy body, thou wilt 
not err in all thy acts, and shalt have God dwelling with 
thee/’ 

R 210, No. xii. — Compare ^schylus, fragment 163, 
Stohseus, i. 62. — 

Qshg (MV a/V/av (pisi ^poro/g^ 
orav xaxooffa/ ddfia 7ta[M7rr}h7iv dsXj^, 

“ When God wishes entirely to ruin a house, he creates some 
ground of complaint against mortals.” 

R 210, No. xiii.— Euripides, Antigone (Stobaeus, Anthol. 
iv. 34 * also in Dindorf and Nauck), considered by some to 
be of doubtful authenticity. 

M?j vvv &sXs Xv^TTs/V (^avTOVy s/dug oti 
‘ToXXdx/g rh Xv^rovv vffrspoy ^apdv dys/j 
y.al TO xaxov dya^ov yiyvsrai TtapaWiov. 

“Do not therefore rex thyself, knorning that that which 
vexes, afterwards often brings joy, and evil becomes the 
occasion of good.” 

Philemon, Stohseus, iv. 38. — 

TToXX^ lo'r/v sv <ToXXaT(f/v 6/x/aig Kaxd, 
cc xaXo/g orav svsyxTjg^ dyadd ysv^dsra/, 

“ In many houses there are many evils, which when well borne 
shall become good things.” ’ 
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Menander’s Plocium. Meineke, p. 147 : — 

UapfihcdV^ ovx sffriv ajccdov ru ^jc*) 

(puofisvov dhdpov h pJ^yjg yOt/ag, 

dXX^ syyvg dya&ov ^apGL^£<pv%i %ol} xaxSv^ 
sy. Tou zaxov r’ ^vsyxsv dyadov ^ <phcig, 

“ In life, O Parmeno, there is no good thing which springs 
up like a tree from one root ; but alongside of the good some- 
thing evil also grows up ; and nature brings good out of the 
evil" 

P. 213, No. xiv. — ^Plautus, Capt., iL 2.75. — 

Non ego omnino lucrum omne esse utile homini existimo. 
Scio ego, multos jam lucrum homines luculentos reddidit. 
Est etiam, ubi profecto damnum prsestet facere quam 
lucrum. 

“ I do not regard every gain as useful to a man. I know 
that gain has rendered many men brilliant. There are also 
cases, where in truth, it will be better to incur loss than 
acquire gain.” 

P. 212 f., Nos. xiii. and xiv. — Plato, Republic x. 11. — 

Tw 3s hocpiXit ov^ hfjjoXoy^aofjjiVy oVa yz hm y/yvsrai, 
mvra ytyvi(^^out dg olov rs apicra, si ri dvoLyxoCim aurw 
lx ^porspag dfjt^apriag ; ILdvv [Av ovv. Ouroog cipcx, u-ro- 

Xr}‘7rriov Tsp/' rov dixaiov dvdpog, lav r Iv crsv/a yiyvyjrat lav rs 
*lv v6<Soig ^ rivi dXXw rwy doxovvrcov x,axojv^ wg rourw ravra sig 
dyadov ri rsXs\jT^(^si ^avri ^ xat d^o&avovrt. ov yap Bri v^jto ys 
6sojv ‘irors d^sXlirai og dv ‘Trpo&vfjjsToQai l&sXp diKaiog ytyvsa&ai %ai 
l^iTTjdsvcov dpsr^v s/g oaov dvvarhv dv&pdi‘7iU) bfjjoiovd&ai hZ. E/%og 
y\ s^Tjy rbv roiovrov fjbii d^sXs7(s6ai v^o rou 6/xo/ov. 

“ And the friend of the gods may be supposed to receive 
from them every good, excepting only such evil as is the 
necessary consequence of former sins? Certainly. Then this 
must be our notion of the just man, that even when he is in 
poverty or sickness, or any other seeming misfortune, all 
things will in the end work together for good to him in 
life and death : for the gods have a care of any one whose 
desire is to become just and to be like God, as far as man can 
attain his likeness, by the pursuit of virtue ? Yes, he said, 
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if he is like God, he will surely not be neglected by himP 
(Dr Jowett’s translation of Plato, ii. 455). 

P. 213, No. XIV. — I give here, both in a verse and prose 
translation, the remainder of the Hymn to Zeiis, by Kleanthes 
the Stoic Philosopher, of which a portion has beem quot(Hl in 
p. 213. The original may be found in Stobseus, Eel Phys., 
i, 8 ff. 

[Kleanthes is stated in Dr William Smith’s ** Dictionary of Oroek and 
Koman Biography and Mythology,” to have boon ‘‘ born at Ahhob 
in Troas about B.a. 300, though the exact date is tmkntwn.” 
The substance of the hymn is given and commented upon in vStr 
A. Grant’s ‘‘Aristotle,” 3d od., VoL i., p. 327 it} 

Of all immortals grandest, many-named, 

Almighty lord of nature, mling all 

By law, great Zeus, all hail 1 on tliec wo call : 

Thee mortal men may all invoke iinblamcd. 

For from thine own high self we claim to spring ; 

Of creatures all that people earth or air, 

We men alone thy reason’s impress boar ; 

Thy greatness, therefore, will I ever sing. 

Eevolving round the earth the whole array 
Of stars obeys that ever-present force 
Whereby across the sky thou lead’st its C(>urse, 

And willing, bows to thy resistless sway. 

For such an instrument to quell revolt 
Thou wieldest, lord, in thino unconquorod hands 
As swift response compels to thy commands, — 

The two-edged, fiery, living thunderbolt ; 

All nature quakes where’er its strokes alight. 

So dost thou, Zeus, ordain thy law, which all 
The heavenly lights pervades, both groat and small : 

So great a king art thou, of sovereign might. 
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Apart from thee no work, great potentate, 

Is done on earth, in yonder heavenly sphere, 

Or deep in ocean’s caverns, far or near, 

But what the bad in folly perpetrate. 

Thou knowest how to make the crooked straight, 

From chaos dire can’st order fair create ; 

To thee are dear the things which mortals hate. 

For so hast thou things good and ill combined, 

That all together one grand system make. 

To rule reduced by thy controlling mind : 

But evil men this wondrous order break, 

And neither see nor hear thy law divine, 

Which, well and wisely kept, had made them blest ; 

But seeking fancied good, they never rest, 

. Of envied fame, or sordid gain, in quest ; 

Or else to ease and joy their lives resign : 

Yet disappointed, all at last obtain 

The dark reverse of what they hoped to gain. 

But all-bestowing Father, wrapt in clouds 

From whose dark depths the dazzling lightnings glance, 

Sweep far away that mournful ignorance 

Whose gloom the souls of mortals now enshrouds ; 

And grant them knowledge, yea, vouchsafe that they 
May share that wisdom wherein thou confid’st, 

Whilst thou aright the course of nature guid’st ; 

That honoured so by thee, we men may pay 

Thee back with honour, singing aye with awe 
Thy deeds, as men beseems : — ^from age to age 
No nobler task can men or gods engage 
Than this, with joy to hymn the universal law. 
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The following is a prose translation of tin', preceding 
hymn : — 

'^0 most glorious of the immortals, many-namo<l, ever almighty^ 
Zeus, author of nature, ruling all things with law,--- ha ill fur it is 
permitted to all mortal (men) to addniss thee. For we art* ratu* 
(springing) from thee, having alone of all moii«al things that livi* 
and creep on the ground, obtained a roHcinblanco of tin* Hfaind,**^ 
Wherefore I shall hymn thee, and over celebrate thy might . I his 
entire univei’se, revolving round the earth, oljeys tlau* wheri!HoeV(‘r 
thou mayest lead, and is willingly governed by thei*. Kueh a 
minister thou boldest in thine uneoiHjuered hands, tlu^ t.wu-i'dged 
(or forked), fiery, ever-living thunderbolt. For from its blow tlie 
whole of nature sliuddcrs ; whereby thou directest, the eummon 
order which pervad( 3 s all things, blending with tin* gntater and t in* 
lesser lights . . . thou who art such a snpreim^ king universally. 
Without thee, 0 God, no work is done on earth, nor at the <iivine 
ethereal polo, or in the sea, save only thomi things which tin* 
wicked perpetrate tlmmgh their own HcmsitleKsintHS. But thou 
understandest, too, how to make uneven things evtui, and to onler 
the things that are disordered ; and things which are mil clear an* 
dear to thee. For so hast thou fitted all good things into one with 
the bad, that there is but one reason [or ae(io\mt,to In* given] of all 
things ever existing ; — which [rejison] all wicked nnirt4dM shun and 
neglect ; hapless men, who, always longing after the posseHsicju of 
good things, neither see nor hear this uni versed law of GchI, by 
wisely obeying which, they would lead an exct^llent life. But 
abandoning what is noble, they rush in pursuit of diffcTcmt objc’cts ; 
some carrying on a bitter struggle for fame, some turning to tins 
unfair pursuit of gain, and others seeking after east* and bcMlily 
gratifications, . . . they are carried away in difiereut direcdicum, 
but prepare for themselves things altogether the opposites of thewt 
(for which they are striving). But, O all-bestowing Zcnis, wrappeed 
in dark clouds, darter of vivid lightnings, rescue men from mournful 
ignorance, dispelling it from their semis, O Father; and impart to 
them wisdom; in which trnsting, thou governest all things ariglit; 
[do this] that so, being honouretl of thee, we may rt‘pay thee with 
honour, celebrating continually tliinc acts, iis bedits a mortid ; for 
there is no higher privilege either for men or for gods than ever 
rightly to sing the universal law.” 


^ This is a literal rendering of the corrupt reading in the MSS., 
which it has been attempted to improve by various conjecturo«. 
Meineke has proposed an alteration (^k crov y&p yivhpMffOa^ Xdyoc;— 
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No. xxiv. p. 220, line 7 £ from the top. Compare Claudiaii, 
Oons. Hon. iv. 296. — 

In commune jubes si quid, censesve tenendum, 

Primus jussa subi ; tunc observantior sequi 
Pit populus, nec ferre negat, cum viderit ipsum 
Auctorem parere sibi : componitur orbis 
Eegis ad exemplum ; nec sic inflectere sensus 
Humanos edicta valent, ut vita regentis. 

Mobile mutatur semper cum principe vulgus. 

If thou ordainest any thing, or esteemest that it should be 
observed by the public, be the first thyself to submit to what 
tliou commandest. The people then becomes readier to obey 
wb-at is right, and cannot refuse to yield when it sees the 
author of the ordinance obey himself. The world conforms to 
the example of the Mug. Nor do edicts avail so much as the 
life of the ruler, to influence their feelings. The changeable 
vulgar always changes with the prince.’’ 

P. 226, No. XXX. — Compare Menander {Eamage p. 34.) — 
orav iibsvai dsX'/jg (fsavroy otsrig gf, 
l/t/SXs'vj/ov ug ra ojg odoimpiTg* 

hravd' hsany 6(frsoc %cl] 7tou(pri y.ovig 
dydpMy xa/ rvpdvvcov xal (Soipoov^ 

%a,} fjkjai, (ppm^'^wm yini ^p'^/ubactiv, 
avTUV rs rp rs xdXXsi (jO)[jjdrcf)v' 

%ai ovdh avruv sir'^pzsi^sv y^povor 

xo/vov Tov ddyjv s(^^ov o) ^dvrsg ^porot. 
fffpog rav&^ opuv y/vuffxs tScxvTov ocrtg u. 

When thou wishest to know thyself, what thou art, look at 
the tombs, as thou passest along the road. In them lie the 
bones, and the light dust, of kings, and despots, and sages, and 
of men who were proud of their high birth, and their wealth, 
a,nd their renown, and their bodily beauty. But none of these 
things could ward off (the influence of) time. All mortals 

/c.x.X.), wMcb may be thus translated: **For we spring from thee, 
laaving alone, &c., . . . obtained tbe resemblance of (tby) reason.” 
Tliis I have followed in the metrical version. 
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find a common grave. Eegarding these things, know thyself 
what thou art.’^ 

P. 226, No. xxxL— Propertius iii. 5, 13. — 

Haud ullas portahis opes Acherontis ad undas : 

Nudus ah inferna, stulte, vehere rate. 

^‘Thou shalt carry none of thy wealth to the waves of 
Acheron ; 0 fool, thou shalt be ferried across naked on the 
infernal boat.^^ 

P. 232, No. xxxvii. — ^Moschus (Eamage, p. 341.) — 
ra/' iJjCxXd’)(at fLiv srav ocara xa^ov oXcfji/ra.i, 

93 rti CBXtm, rh P svdcxXig ovXov civrihv^ 

vdTspov au ^wo6vr/, xa^ sig srog aXko (pvovrr 
a/i/isg 3’ 0 / fMsydXoi xct\ xaprspoJ ^ ffo(po} dvdpsg, 
o^rr^oTS ‘irp'SiTcc dvdxooi h xoIXcc 

svdcjUjsg iv fidXa (j^ct^xph drip/ji^om v^ypsrov u<rm. 

“ Alas, when the mallows have died in a garden, or the green 
parsley, or the blooming crisp dill, they live again afterwards, 
and grow up in another year. But we, the great, the brave, the 
wise, when once we die, no longer hearing aught, sleep in the 
hollow earth a very long unending sleep, that knows no waking.” 

P. 235, No. xlv. — Ovid. Ep. ex Pont. ii. 3, 17. — 

Nec facile invenias multis ex millibus unum 
Yirtutem pretium qui putet esse sui. 

Ipse decor, recti facti si proemia desint, 

Non movet, et gratis poenitet esse probum. 

You will not easily find one out of many thousands who 
regards virtue as its own reward. Its own lustre, if the prizes 
of right action are wanting, does not affect any one ; and he 
repents having been good for nothing.” 

Claudian, Cons. Mall. Theod. I. — 

Ipsa quidem virtus pretium sibi, solaque late 
Fortunae secura nitet, nec fastibus uUis 
Erigitur, plausuve petit clarescere vulgi : 

Nil opis extemae cupiens, nil indiga laudis, 

Divitiis animosa suis, immotaque cunctis 
Casibus, ex alta mortalia despicit arce. 
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Virtue is its own reward ; it alone sMnes far and wide, in- 
d-ifferent about fortune, is not elevated by any proud emotions, 
does not seek to become illustrious by the applause of the vul- 
gar. Desiring no outward wealth, in no need of praise, bold 
Tby its own resources, unmoved by all chances, it looks down 
on the life of mortals from its lofty citadel.” 

P. 235, No. li. — Compare the following from the so-called 
golden Pythagorean verses, for a copy of which I am indebted 
•fco a friend. — 

v‘uVov fLokaxouSiv s‘P o/l/lccci 'ji'pocdi^ccg^cct 
Uph rm ^/tispimv %pyoiv XoytCCLC^ai zxacrov' 
n? ‘jrap's^Yiv ; r/ ; ri fLOi dsov oux irsXsffStj • 

^Ap^dfisvog 3 ’ d^h ^pojrov %ai (jjSTZfjtzira 

Asivd fih ix^TTp^^ag y^pritrrd bh rsp^su. 

Nor should one allow sleep to visit his tender eyes before 
lie has examined each of the day^s deeds; in what have I 
-transgressed ? what have I done ? what duty have I failed to 
dEiilfil 1 Beginning at the first, go over all thine acts ; and if 
i>liou hast done anything dreadful, reproach thyself ; if thou 
liast done weU, be glad.” 

Each night, before, in soft repose. 

Thy tired and languid eyelids close. 

Of thine own self the questions ask : 

Have I fulfilled my daily task 'I 
What virtuous action have I done 1 
Or, ah ! have I accomplished none ? 

What have I done amiss this day ? 

From virtue’s path how gone astray ? ” 

When thou hast thus, from first to last. 

Thine actions all in survey passed, 

If thou hast evil done, be sad ; 

If thou hast nobly done, be glad.” 

Pages 246 fiP., Nos. bzxiv. and Ixxv. — ^Although only some 
of the following Greek passages manifest any resemblance, 
and that not a very close one, to the pantheism of the Upani- 
shad, I think them worthy of being adduced here : — 
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Aratus. Stob. Eel. Pbys. i. 7. 

'Ex apy^iM[JjZ(S^cx,, rov ovdsror^ civdpsg s^/iiv 
apprirov, hi S.ihg ‘jratsat fJblv ayvicc/j 

mdaj avdpe^wv ayopai^ fjbitsr^ dl QdXctSGa^ 

%a] X/^syssj crc6i/r?} ds Aiog xs^p^/iisda 'reevrsg’ 
rov ydp xai yhog hfLsv, 

‘^Let us begin with. Zeus; whom we men will never leave 
unnamed. And all streets are full of Zeus, and all the 
market-places of men, and the sea too is full, and the ports, 
and we everywhere stand in need of Zeus. For we are his 
offspring.'' 

The following lines form the commencement of a long 
so-called [Orphic] passage in Stobseus, Eel. Phy. p. 10 : — 

Ziijg ‘TTpwTog ysvsro^ Zevg vGrccrog apyrnspavvog^ 

Zsiig xs^aX^, Zsvg Awg 3’ lx n’dvTU rsrvxrai. 

Zsijg dp(fr}V y'bvsro, Zsvg d/Ji^j3porog s^Xsro vvp/j^pri^ 

Zivg r^v^iJj^v ya'irig rs xoc/ ovpo^vov udrspoBvrog' 

[Zsdg moiTi ^ravrwy, Zsyg axa/^otrou ^irvplg op/Jb^* 

Zsvg ^ovrou |/^a, Zgy^ ^X/og ^Ss (TsXjJvjj*] 

Z&vg /3a<j'/X£tJ5, Zgy^ oevrog ur^dvrm dp^iysvs^Xog* 
h xpdrog^ sTg dajfioov ysnro^ pJsyag dpyhg drrdvr^v' 

£ 1 / 5s hsfiag fSadXstov^ sv w rdde rtdvra xuxXs^ra/, 

-ryp xa/ vh(ap xolI ycua xoui ald^p vv^ rs xai ?pj-ap, 
xai fio^rig^ ^pOQrog ysvsrcop, xa/ spa;^ ^oXvrsp^^g. 
rrdvroc yap iv ZTjvog fLsydXo) rdhs cd^J^ari xsTrai, x.r.X, 

Zeus, the darter of the flashing lightning, is the first, the 
last, the head, the centre : all things are formed from (or by) 
Zeus. Zeus is (or became) a male, the immortal Zeus a maid. 
Zeus is the foundation of the earth and of the starry heaven. 
[Zeus is the breath of all, the fury of the ceaseless fire. Zeus 
is the root of the ocean, Zeus is the sun and the moon]. Zeus 
is the king, Zeus is himself the progenitor of all things. 
There is one power, one deity, the great ruler of all things ; 
and one royal body in which all these things are revolved, 
fire and water and earth, and aether, and night and day, and 
wisdom, the first generator, and much-delighfcing love : for all 
these things lie in the great body of Zeus." 
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Arintotlc^ do RopublicH vii. L — This and the following three 
are rinotcal, 1)ut not all fnlly, hy Kaniagc^, p. 102 f. 
They an* f’itecb not on acxount of anything corresponding in 
the Hannkrit^ hnt for their theistic and elevated sentiments. 

The treatise from which the last thret*. arc taken is not, 
however, gi‘nerally regarded as Aristotle's.'**^ 

de Ih'pnldicfi vii. L — 

fMv ItfTt xdl 3/' oirlb S$ tmv B^Cfjrspixc^)/ 

uWti fV alrhv 

^^fChid) wh<> is happy anti hl(*H.s(‘.d, not through any good 
external to himself, hut himsidf through himself.*' 

Treat is«» de Mtnidi) 5. — 

ri 'Tamt.' nat thiKrfjtmv n xa} xai xal 

rhy /ua 7} ruvroiiv hfr,%ovtta hvmfj^ig, . . . 

hnvTfumim; h aurp kw.y%dn(im 

Kui ix rtrjfm ii.Y,yjt,yYif^afPiyri •n'wm (tUirripmv, 

“One power, that wliit'li reaches through all things, arranged 
t!ie entire earth, and sea, and jether, and sun and moon, 
and Ilje whoh^ lieaven, . . . <‘onip«*Hing the most opposite*, 
Jiatnri'S in it to hanmmise, and from th(‘se. things devising 
safety fir tlie wltole,." 

De Mnmio f>. 

TtJLZrn ypt, ymI -ripl htZ ez/'/a^seaV/,/, /mv T/vrOp /ffyvpffrdrfw 

xr/XXii e* {i^ayurfiu^ flpirfi Oi Kparlnrou. 

hfift *rtinri ytyhfuyu; fhhujpYjTog d'T* aur^y r^Zy I'pycuv 

impihai, 

“ Theso ! lungs, t4)o, we ought to think in regunl to Ood, wlio 
in miglit is most HtriUig, in heanty is most fair, in life, immortal, 
in virtue mtjnt exce!h*nt, lH*caUHt% heing tinperccuvahle by 
mortal untures, he is perceived hy his works tlnunstdvcH.^^ 

De Mnndo 7.^-^ 

KpLt,\f tM 'xaTg %ai yphav Xi awmg dnp^ovog i}g 
tripw 

“ Atid he is eall(»d the son <»f Kronus an<l of time, continuing 
frfuu one age without limit, to am)tliier." 

• Oil AriHtotle’H ceiuHjption of the Deity, seo Hir Alexander (tnmt's 
‘‘Aristotle” |>p. 17l> db in Mr Lucas Dollius’ ** Ancient (JlaHsicB for 
Kngiiiiii UemUtrsd* 
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Flor. Monacense. Stob. iv., p. 267. — 

Ositg ov XTj^rog s/ 8s ov kSg, 

^‘God is not comprehensible. If comprehensible, he would 
not be God.” 

P. 247, line 2, above the note. — Without an interior, or 
an exterior.” This cannot be properly said of a lump of salt. 
It is, however, said of Brahma in ii. 5, 19 of this Upanishad, 
where the commentator explains anantam as “ having no suc- 
cession of births,” while he gives avaliya as ‘^having no ex- 
terior.” But it would seem that amnfara, as the opposite of 
amhya^ is intended to bear the sense of having no interior.^* 

Page 248, line 27. — ^Professor Cowell thus expresses him- 
self on the subject : — “ It seems to me that the ultimate 
meaning of mohha, as of Brahma^ (on which it of course de- 
pends), is almost beyond our conception. It is the thin ether 
into which Kant’s “dove” hopes to fly up to find perfect free- 
dom of flight. The ordinary ideas of us Europeans do not 
rise higher than aham and Brahma^ or Iswara. But Brahma 
seems to me utterly impersonal ; and therefore Brahma is as 
far off from it as we are ; and yet our usual idea of God is 
Iswara. I cannot help believing that the Vedanta distinction 
of pdramdrthika and vyavalidrika must extend through aU worlds 
and all eternity ,* the liighest existence, conceivable by us, is 
infinitely removed from jpamrmrthikatva (reality). God’s per- 
sonality (as conceived in western thought) removes him at 
once from the pdramarthika ; for surely all consciousness im- 
plies three, the subject, and the object, and the relation ; and 
Brahma is elam advitiyam. His chaitanya, has no object, it 
is simple thought.” (ParamarthiJca means real ; vyavaharilca, 
phenomenal or apparent; and chaitanya, cognition.) 

P. 51, lines 11 ff. from the foot. This view of the commen- 
tators, must, however, be regarded as modern. Its falsity as 
applied to ancient times is shewn by the cases of Maitreyi, 
G^gi, and Sulabha, mentioned in pp. 250 f. 

Page 255, Note * Prof. Cowell draws my attention to the 
fact that Sankara proposes as an alternative reading instead 
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of gatih, viz., agatih ( = anavabodho ^^parijndnam) with the sense : 

There is not miscomprehension of it, if it is spoken by a 
non-dualist teacher.” This, he observes, is the same meaning 
as is brought out by my proposed reading, only expressed 
conversely. 

P. 265, ISTo. Ixxxii. — Though Indian caste is a different 
thing from Grecian slavery, the following texts relating to 
the latter are. akin in spirit to the passage from the Mahabha- 
rata : — 

Euripides, Ion, 854. — 

"Ey yap rt roTg dovXoiCtiv a](r^{j])Yiv (psph, 
rovvof/^a* rd 3’ dXXa nrdvra rojp sXsvOspcov 
ovSsp douXog oa’r/g sdQXog 

For one thing brings shame to slaves, — the name. But in 
all other respects a slave who is a good man is in nothing 
worse than those who are free.” 

Philemon (Stob. AnthoL, ii. 365.) 

xav dovXog fi rig^ ovdsv Tjrrou, 
dvCpoj'rrog ohrog scriv, av dvOpMog 

If any one be a slave, my master, he is no less a man, if he 
be a man.” 

Euripides, Melanippe (Stob. Anth., ii. 366.) 

AouXop yap s(^(^Xhv rovvofp ov d/a(p0spe7' 

'TToXXoI d,ae/vovg s/V/ rcov eXsvOspcnjv. 

For the name will not destroy a good slave. For many 
(slaves) are better than the free.” 

Ditto, Phrixus. — 

IloXXoT(^i dovXoig rohofT a;V%^oi/, 53 ‘pP'^v 
rdtv ovy^l dovXouv l(Sr* iXev&spcoTBpa. 

To many slaves the name is a disgrace : while their soul m 
freer than that of others who are not slaves.” 

Philemon, Meineke, p. 410. — 

Kai^ 6oDXfjg £<rr/, cdpxa aur^v 
(ph&u ydp ohbiig hoijkog iyev^OTj ^ors’ 

^ d’ au rv^rj rb (Sui^ha xar^hxjXdmro. 

Even though he is a slave, he has the same flesh, for no one 
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was ever a slave by nature; but destiny has enslaved his 
body.” 

P. 265, No. Ixxxiv.— Euripides, Dictys (Stob. AnthoL, iii. 
153).— 

E/^ ^ iuyivziav oXi'/ (ppd(raf KaXd. 

6 fPiv ydp iffOXhg suysv^g s/io/y^ d>v^P, 
ov d/xajog, zdv d/tis/vovog ^arphg 

Zrivhg 7ts(pvx.7jj Suffysp^g ihai hoKsZ 

I have little good to say of noble birth. For in iny estima- 
tion, the good is the nobly-born man, while who is unjust, 
even if sprung from a father superior to Zcius, is to nu‘. 
ignoble.’' 

Other similar sentiments are cited in the same place l)y 
Stobseus. 

P. 270, line 15, No. cx. — The translation of the first lint*, 
of this passage has been omitted lien^ It runs as follows: 
^^The unlearned man, who has no faitli in righteousmwK, and 
who constantly sacrifices with means unjustly gaiiu*.(l, Hlnall 
not obtain the rewards of righteousness.” 

P. 270, No. cxii. — Menander (Ramagc^, p. 339), but re- 
garded by Meineke, p. 306 f., as spurious. — 

■"E/ ng Qvtsiav *ffpO(f(pspojv, co Udju^piXSy 
rahpm rt 'irX^hg ^ £p((poiv, 51, A/a, 

Irzpm ro/ourwv, 5j %aroL(S%ivd(fiJjara 
^pvffdg ntof^cctg y^afihhag ^to/ mpfvpdg, 

51 £Xs(poc,vrog 51 (ffiapdydov 
svvovv vo(Jbi^u r^i/ hhv xaCi^rdmif 
*irXavdP szsT^fog zooi (ppbvag zovipag i^u. 

M ydp rh avbpa ‘^(^p^ciiMov *;rs(pvzEV(X,f^ z,r,X, 

6 ydp hhg (3Xe*irei <se ']tXi/\<skv woepdv, 

“ If any one, 0 Pamphilus, offering in sacrifice a muItitu<Io 
of bulls or goats or the like, or fashioning gilt or i)uri)lo 
mantles, or images of ivory, or emerald, thinks thereby to 
render the deity propitious to him, he errs, and is foolish. 
For the man (who hopes for this) must be a good and useful 
man .... for God is near at hand, and beholds thee.” 
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In tlie Florilegium Monacense printed in Stob. AntboL iv. 
287, the following saying is ascribed to Socrates : — 

*0 OAiTog 0 / ra, zazuv spycov sJg rag %a\ag dvaX'i(fxovrsg 
Xi/rovpy/ag ofJjOiov r'omsi rote dr:l }spo(!vXiag svffsjSovff/. 

The same person said that those who expended the gains 
derived from wrongdoing on excellent rites of worship acted 
similarly to those who performed pious acts with means gained 
by plundering temples/' 

P, 271, line 2 (“a gift bestowed with contempt,” &c.) and 
p. 272, No. exxi 

Philemon, Meineke, 422. — 

'Eav opcov r^svTjra yvfivhv 

/jjdXXov d^Bdv(Sag avrov^ sdv ovstdU^g. 

“If thou should’st clothe a poor man who is naked, thou hast 
rather stripped him if thou should’st reproach him." 

P. 275, No. cxxxvi. — Prom the Florilegium Monacense. 
Stobseus iv. 267 f. 

©sw ofioiov dydpcit)r’og rh sv ^roisTv, orav rb su *roieTv 

xa^rrjXs'JTjrai. 

“A man is hke God when he does good, and does not 
make a gain of well-doing." 

Tifi7}(fstg rhv Sshv ap/o'ro&, orav r^ hoj r^v hdvoiav b/J^oidffrjg 6/ 
dpsr^g. 3j yap dpsrrj r^v sXxs/ rpbg rb (rvyysvsg. 

“ Thou wilt best honour God when thou in mind resemblest 
him through virtue : for virtue draws the soul to that which 
has an affinity to it." 

*0/ dvdpojmi rors yhovrai (SeXr/ovg, orav rw ‘Ttpoesp^mrat, 
EfMOiov 3g bii%vv(Si rw rh suspysrsTl/ xa? dX9]h'Js/v. 

“Men then become better when they draw near to God, 
Beneficence and truthfulness evince likeness to God." 

Page 275, No. cxxxix. — The following saying of Diogenes 
is given in the Florilegium Monacense in Meineke’s edition 
of the Anthology of Stobaeus, vol. iv., p. 281. — 
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0 avrhg spouTu/tisvog ^oog av rig a/Jj^vuiro rov s^^pov, sT'irsv “ s] 
ffvys TiaXhg 7tai aycc&hg avru) yhoioT 

The same sage being asked how a man could defend him- 
self against his enemy, replied, ‘ If thou shouldst act fairly 
and kindly towards him/ ” 

Page 275 f., Nos. cxxxix. and cxL 

Menander in Stobaeus, i. 113, and Meineke, 35. 

OvTog %pdri(Trog sffr’ dv^p, w Topyioo, 

OGTig ddixsTffdai l^/Vrara/ ^porvK 

^^He is the best man, 0 Gorgias, who knows how to 
suffer most injustice.” 

Philemon in Stobaeus, i. 300, Meineke, 364. 

ovBh ovBs jdovtr/zwrspov 
IcP 95 Bhva<i& 0 Lt XoiBopovfMtvov (pBpstv, 

6 XofBopuv ydpj av 6 XoiBopovjLCivog 
^poc*7roi^rai^ XoiBopsTrai XoiBopoov, 

“ There is nothing pleasanter, or meeter than for one who 
is reviled, to bear it ; for if the reviled does not take it to 
himself, the reviler is himself reviled.” 

1 give the enclosed from the Ploril. Monacense (in Stobaeus, 
iv., 278), though there is nothing corresponding to it in the 
Sanskrit. 

O/ 7 ^ avrw xaxd rsvy^si dv^p dXXuj xaxd rzlyjtiv' 

7] 0£ xa%n ^ovX'^ rtf) fSovXsvcfayri xaziffryj. 

He who devises evil against another devises evil against 
himself ; and the evil design is worst for the designer.’' 

P. 277, No. cxliii. — Although there is nothing quite 
parallel to this in the Sanskrit, it is worth quoting. 

Philemon in Meineke, p. 415. — 

’E?c tov TradsTv yhoj(Txs xai rh (^v/jb^ahTV^ 

%ai (So) yap dXXog a\J{ji,7rad^c>iTai Tra^aiv. 

From suffering learn sympathy ; for so shall another who 
has suffered sympathize with thee.” 
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P. 277, No. cxlv. — From Menander, cited by John of 
Damascus in Stob. iv. 167. — 

ohhiig sari 

aXkoTptog av fj j? (pv(Tig {Jj'icl 

TO 3’ ohiTov gvvttsrrim rpoTtog. 

No man is to me an alien, if be be a good man. All men 
have one nature ; but character commends anyone as a 
kinsman.'’ 

Stob. ii. 63, from Plutarch. — 

^ ApysThg ^ (dri^aTog^ oh yap evyy/Mat 
fiidg' d^ag fooi ‘irvpyog 'Tarpig. 

“ Whence Hercules said well : ^ I am an Argive, or a Theban ; 
for I do not profess to be of one country. Any Greek tower is 
my country,” 

P. 279, No. cliii, — Pythagoras, Stob. Flor. ii. 220. — 

TLohi d Kptmg sJmi xaXa, zdv miuv posXX^g ddo^sTi (pavXog 
yap xpir^g ‘Tavrhg xaXov ‘Tpdy/joarog o^Xog, Bio^rsp uv dv rm 
l<7Taho)V xara^povjJs, %a} r5v 'vj/oywv zara(pp6vBt. 

^‘Do what thou judgest to be right, even though by doing 
this thou shouldst incur bad repute. For the crowd is a bad 
judge of all noble acts. Despise therefore the blame of those 
whose praises thou wouldst contemn.” 

Page 279, No. cliv. — Sophocles, Aletes. — 

^Av^p jdp oCTig ^dirai Xsycov dsi, 

XsXTjhn avrhv roTc ^vvov(f/v c*)i/ ^aphg. 

For the man who delights to be constantly speaking, does 
not observe that he is disagreeable to his associates.” 

Stobseus, vol. ii., p. 36. — 

bvz d]i Tig s'/TTp TroXXd ^ocu/W/ao’^^o’sra/, 

0 fjbiKpd 3’ B/^dv fJbdXXov dv fj ^p^ff/poa, 

‘^A man shall not be admired if he speaks much, but 
rather if he speaks a little which is profitable.” 
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P. 281, No. clxvii. — Euripides (Stob. AnthoL, i. 258). — 

UoTspa ysXsig m iJ,(xX^a%a> Xsyco 

^ 67Lknp aXrjdn', (ppc^ls, (sn y^p h %pUig. 

Dost thou desire that I should speak to thee smooth lies, or 
hard truths % Tell me ; for with thee rests the decision.'' 

P. 281, No. clxvii.— Euripides, Ino. Stobaeus, i. 259. — 

E/Aoi ygvo/ro ‘irrcaypg, 2/ ^2 fBovXeroci^ 

^roiyoZ xaxfcaVy odrig a)v zvvo^jg l/4o/, 

(po^ov ra^h xocph/ocg spsT. 

“Let me have a poor man, or if he wishes, worse than a 
poor man, who, being well disposed to me, will set aside 
fear, and say what he thinks." 

P. 282, No. clxxiii. — ApoUodorus in Eamage, Beautiful 
Thoughts from Greek Authors," p. 58. — 

advfisTv rhv xaxojg ^pdrrovra hTj 
a\/bpsg, Tu jSsXr/cii} ds ^poaboxav ocd, 

“The man who is unfortunate should never despond, but 
always hope for better things." 

P. 286, No. cxciii. — ^Philemon, Meineke, p. 399, No. xv. — 

Upodsdri di rw aTidriot,. 

%av dophg v^dpp^p^ xav Xsy^ ri dvfipipoVj 
doxsT ri ppd^siv roTg axovovdiv xccxojg' 
ru)V yap ‘TrPdrtv ovx s^st X6yog‘ 

dv^p ds tXovtuVj xav dyav '\p£u8?]yop/ij 
doxeT Ti ppd^s/v ro/g dxovovd/u ddpaXsg, 

“ A poor man is not believed. Even if he be wise, even if 
he say something profitable, he appears to those who hear him, 
to speak badly: for the word of the poor receives no credence. 
But a rich man, even if he lie exceedingly, appears to the 
hearers to say something certain." See also the quotation 
from the Danae of Euripides, under No. cxcix., at the foot of 

p. 288. 
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P. 288 j No. cxcix.— Sopliocles, Aleaclse. — 

Ta dv(lf)dj<7roj(ftv svphx.ei cptXoDgy 

ccZCig Se TifMag. %. r. X. 

TLal yap h\jmh\g a^fMa %al ^Mduivvfjiov 
yX(A)(f(fp (^o<phv TjOyjff-iv sv/MOpcpov P IhilS). 

Wealth obtains friends for men, and further, honours,’^ &c, 

. . For [wealth] makes even a man with an ugly body 

sxiul rude in speech, wise and handsome. 

Menander (Stob. Anth. i. 234). — 

gU|5£/i/ (j'uyyev^ 

crsvjjrog fiOT/v. ouf3£ zlg ydp hfJ^oXoysl 
abttp ^poff^xiiv TOP ISoriOetag rtvhg 

ahrshOat yap cc/O-a r/ Ttpoerhox^. 

It is a difficult task to find a kinsman of the poor man, for 
xio one ackn<^wle.<lge.s that oihj who needs any help be, longs to 
liiiu; for he at tin*, same time expects to be asked (for some 

Ixelp).” 

Floril MoiiawiiiKc. (Stol). iv. 272.)— 

ihruyja (plXap ibpiTy sjcropwra-roi/, sp ob outfrup^/r^ 'wapre^v 
^mipdirarov, 

*^ ln prosperity it is most cuisy to find a friend, and in 
fulvcrsity tlu*. most difileult of all things.'^ 

Ibid. 

TioXXo) rodg p/Xovg i^rpscropra/, O'Xorap surrop/ag sig (rmptp 
0/ yap *xXi7croi tup ypr}fj,drc*iPy ov tup lyjivrm iia) (piXot. 

Many turn away from their friemds wheai they fall from ease 
into want. For most men arc friends of wealth, not of tliose 
•who possess if 

Eurip., Hecuba, 1226.— 

’Es' ro7g %a%o7g ydp dyakl <fa<pB(rraro( 
p/Xor ro ypTjffrd avC 'ixa(fr' lyti (pIXovg. 

^'For in adversity friends most distinctly show themselves 
Buch. But prosperity in every case is attended by friends.” 
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Eurip., Orestes, 727. — 

IliGiThg h xaxo/g av^p 
jfpiicmv yaX^yyjg vccvr/Xoim shopav, 

“ The man who is faithful in times of calamity, is better to 
regard than a calm is to mariners/^ 

Eurip., Orestes, G65. — 

Tovg (plXovg 

iy roTg xotzoTg XPV (p/Xotm &/pgX??V 
oray 5’ 0 ha'ifjbcay gu 5/5^, rt hT (pTkm ; 
dpxsTyap ccMg 0 Clog wpg>.g/P CbXoov. 

Friends should aid friends in the time of calamity. Wh(‘u 
Providence gives prosperity, what need have nuui of fri(‘nd.s 1 
for the god, being willing to benefit them, is himsidf 

The following is a very noble sentinuiiit : — 

Menander (Stob. AnthoL, iv. 114; and Meineke’s MenaU' 
der, pp. 176 and 266). — 

Tour’ Itfr/' rh ou^’ sccvrcp fj^Cvov. 

“ This is life, not to live to one’s self only.” 

P. 289, No. cci. — Philemon (in Stob. Anthol. i. 189.)— 

’Av^p btKcciog i(fr/y 0 dh%Z}y^ 
cLhX oartg dbtXiT]^ hvydfjbivog fSovXsraty 

ovd' og rd fj^ixpd XcofL^uvstv dL^B(S')(Bro, 
dXV og TOC fMB'ydXa, KccpnpsT Xapo^dyuv, 
iX^iv bvydfjjzyog xai xpareTy dl^7]//,/oug. 
ovS^ og ys ravroc ^dyroc djarrjpsT [j^Cyoy^ 
dXX^ (}(fr/g ddoXoy •yvTjo'/av r pvGiy, 
sJyai btxatog xob doxsTv zhat CiXn, 

The just man is, not he who does not act unjustly, but who 
when he is able to do so, does not desire it ; nor, again, lie 
who has abstained from taking a little, but he who rc^sists 
taking great things, when he can have and hold them with 
impunity ; nor, again, is the just man ho who only observes 
all these things, but he who possessing an honest and noble 
nature, desires to be, and not to seem, just.” 
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P. 289, No. cci. — Plato, Gorgias, 174. — 

. , , . BvXa^r,Tsov lart ro (MaXKov 55 rh ocBi%eT<rOai^ ?ca/ 

iTravrhg fX>aKKov a\>hpi (MiXirriTiov ou rh ^oxB?^f itvai aycL(^h olWo rh 
&7pa/y %a) ih'ia xai hr^fUiaUj^. 

And of all that \\m been said, nothing remains unshaken 
but the saying, that to do injustice is more to be avoided than 
to sillier injustict^, and that th(‘. rciality and not the appearance 
of virtuci is to be followed a1)ove all things, as well in public 
as in private life.’’ (Dr Jowidt’s translation, 1st edition). 

P. 290, No. ccv. — cevii., from Florilegium Monacense in 
Btob. Anthid. iv. 277. — 

AXXwt' /arphg o^hrhg jBpvm. 

A ht^alttr of othtu-s, liiiusi^lf full of sores.” 

SoBicrat(*H in Htob. 1 . 342. — 

Aycc^of <5a rh xaxhv s(ffPiv ep’ krspoov 
avroi 3’ orcev cro/w/^si/, oi jivCidxufiBV, 

We are all Hkilled in perceiving (wil in the cast^ of others; 
but we an^ not aware wlnui wc do it ourwdves.” 

Menander, Stob., i. 312.— 

OvCi/g gp’ abrov ru xuxa (tvvoffcp^ 

irspov a(r^Y}fj,(mv\)r(ig O’^irai. 

No one cl(»arly pcnxuuvt^H Ids own bad points, I^amphilus, 
but will observ(5 wlien unotluu’ d<)i‘s anything unbecoming.” 

Menander, Mcnnctke,, p. 243. — 

trav rt fisXXpg rhv ^tXag xarriyopiTif^ 
aurhg rd (favrov rrpMrov iTncfXi'xrou xeexd. 

Whenever tliou seckest to blame thy neighbour, first con- 
sider thine own faults.” 

Phajdrus, iv. 10. — 

Peras imposuit Jupitcir nobis duas : 

Propriis rephjtam vitiis post tergum dedit, 

Alienis ante pectus suspendit gravem. 

Hac re videre nostra mala non possumus ; 

Alii simul delinquunt, censores sumus. 
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Jupiter has placed upon ^us two wallets ; lu* has ju^t one 
filled with our own fiiults he.liind our ])aeks, and h.as hun|i: one 
heavy one filled with the faults of others bcion* our hreast. 
Hence we cannot see our own bad acts, but as soon as others 
offend, we censure thorn.’' 

Cicero, Tusc. Qusost., iii. 30. — 

Est propriurn stultitirie aliorum vitia cernere, oblivisei 
suorum. 

It is a part of folly to see the faults of othc^rs and forget 
one’s own.” 

P. 291, No. ccx. — Aescliylus, Prometheus 203. 

*MXa(pphv o<fT/g ifw mho. 

^ccpaml\f vouhnl^ rt rhu xccxwj 
^pa(S(S0VT\ 

“ It is easy for the man who is not involve<l in calamititm to 
advise and exhort him who is unfortunate." 

Philemon, Sicilicus i. — Ramago, 'Mleautiful Thoughts from 
Greek Authors,” and Meineke, p. 381 f. 

**Kv^p(t)mv ovra ^apammi 
l<rWv, b' Si^vrhv pc^Bioy. 

nnfj^^pm rovg tarpovg old'" iyrt, 

v^sp syxpare/ocg roTg voffouffiv gS ff(p6dpa 
^dvrag XccXovvrag' bJt^ s>!rdv nrraicmi ri^ 
oLrabg mmvrcig Scf^ bvx tlm r6rs, 
irspov r6 r’ dXyg/f/ xccl rh Csoiipi?\> BffP 7mg, 

^'It is easy for a man to advisee, but not for a man himself 
to act accordingly. As a proof of tliis, I know physicians 
all speaking very wisely to the sick regarding t(*mperamic ; 
but when they are themselves suffering, I know them doing 
the very things which they then would not allow. Perhaps 
it is one thing to suffer and another thing to speculait5.” 

Euripides, Alcestis, 1078. — 

TrapamD) 5 ^ TrccUvra xaprspilV, 

It is easier to advise than it is to endure suffering.” 
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Demostlienes, Olyntli. iii. p. 33 (Stob. i. 343). — 

Aio^sp p^&rov kffriv savrhv i^a^ocTccr 0 •yccp jSouXgra/, 

rovf ezaffrog %a/ ohroLi. ra ds ‘n'pdyfiara 'rrokXdxtg oh')(^ olirw 
crspiixs. 

Wherefore it is the easiest of all things to deceive one’s self: 
for every one imagines what he desires. But the things are 
often not so (as we suppose).” 

Terence, And. ii. 1, 9 (in Eamage, “Beautiful Thoughts 
from Latin Authors.) — 

Facile omnes quum valemus, recta consilia aegrotis damns. 

“We all, when we are well, easily give right advice to the 
sick.” 

P. 293, hTo. ccxvii. — Herodotus, viii. 140. — za) yap hbvaaig 
v>7rsp dv&pCfi^ov ri ^aCtXsog l<sr] %a] yilp v^sppb^zrig. 

“ For the (Persian) king’s power is beyond that of men, and 
his hand is exceedingly long.” 

Ovid, Heroid, xvii. 71. — 

An nescis longas regibus esse manus 
“ Dost thou not know that kings have long hands 
To which Dr Eamage adds, “ This is the Greek proverb ” — 
fiazpai Tvpdvvojv yfip^g, 

“ The hands of princes [or tyrants] are long.” 

P. 293, No. ccxix. — ^A parallel to this insidious maxim may 
be found in the Florilegium Monacense, in the 4th vol. of 
Meineke’s edition of the Anthology of Stobaeus, p. 276. It 
does not appear who was the author of the saying. — 

l%^ph dii ^poi^ysXa za) ^poffayopsvs' dozuv ydp simi avru) 
(p/Xog zazov ri hpdcug. 

“Always smile upon, and address, your enemy; for seeming 
to be friendly to him, thou shalt more easily injure him.” 

P. 293, No. ccxix. — I give here some specimens of the art- 
ful and immoral counsels alluded to under No. ccxix. in p. 293. 
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The texts below quoted as parallel differ more or less in dic- 
tion. M. Bh. 1 5606 ( = xii. 5259), ^‘Let a manbe very hum 
ble in speech, but in heart sharp as a razor ; let him speak 
with a smile, when bent on a terrible act.” 1 5607 ( = xii. 
5263), “ He who wishes to succeed should join his hands, 
should swear an oath, should conciliate, should raise hopes,” 
(in the parallel passage — “ should wipe away tears”), xii. 
5290^-, “Let a man inspire his enemy with confidence for 
some real reason, and then smite him at the proper time, when 
his foot has slipped a little.” i. 5560, “By kindling fire, by 
sacrifice” (‘^by attention, by silence,” xii. 5292^), “by a 
beggar’s saffron garb, by braided hair, and clothing of skin, 
let a man fill his enemy with confidence, and then seize him 
like a wolf.” xii. 5293^ ( = i. 5593), “A. son, a brother, a 
father, or a friend, who present any obstacle to one’s interests 
are to be slain (“ a father or a teacher are to be treated as 
enemies by him who seeks success,” i. 5593). i. 5617 ( = xii. 
5296^, “without cutting into his enemy’s marrow, without 
doing something dreadful, without smiting like a killer of fish, 
a man does not attain great prosperity.” Then come in xii. 
5299^, these verses, the first of which seems inconsistent with 
the context: “Men should always be free from ill-will and 
strive after kindness and benevolence ; and restraint should be 
practised by one who seeks to prosper.” 5300^, “ When about 
to strike, a man should speak affectionately; and when he has 
smitten, with more than affection ; having cut off his enemy’s 
head with a sword he should grieve and weep.” 

When thou on hostile acts art bent. 

With craft disguise thy fell intent. 

Whilst thou ’gainst truth thy breast dost steel, 

With humble words thy hate conceal; 

Affecting calm, with artful smile 
Thine unsuspecting foe beguile : 

Then wait thy time, and strike the blow 
WTiich lays thy careless victim low. 

With kindly words address thy foe 
When thou design’st to lay him low. 
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When thou hast struck the deadly blow, 

Then let thy tears profusely flow. 

If sons, or brothers, sires, or friends, 

By hostile acts obstruct thine ends, 

Thy hand let no weak scruples stay ; 

Without remorse by kinsmen slay. 

These counsels are succeeded by a remark of the speaker to 
this effect, xii. 5317, ^‘Thus has been declared what is 
designated as deceitful action ; let no one practise this. But 
that you may know how to act ^ (or to perceive it %) when it is 
practised by another, I have declared it, wishing your wel- 
fare.’^ But this looks very like a subsequent interpolation, 
made by some one who had scruples as to the doctrines incul- 
cated. For in the next verse it is said that “ The king of 
Surashtra'’ (to whom the advice had been given), hearing 
these words of the Brahman^’ (Bharadvaja), “who was his 
wellwisher, acted accordingly, with boldness of spirit, and 
attained brilliant prosperity, along with his kinsmen.^’ 

Pp. 295 ff., Nos. ccxxi — ccxxv. — The following passages 
are found in the Anthology of Stobseus, hi. 2 f. — 

Euripides. — 

O/xofdopov ^(kp avdpa xoXysi yvv'^ 

S(f9Xri ^ocpaf^zv^9sT6(X> xa.) ^op^ovg. 

“ A good wife, united to a man who is a prodigal, restrains 
him, and saves the household.’^ 

Menander. — 

"Ev sCt aXri&kg (p'lXrpov svyVMfjbCtiv rpomg, 

Tohrip xaraxpanTv avdpog b/ouhv 

“ There is one true love-charm (philtre) — a kindly [or conside- 
rate] disposition; by this a wife is wont to win her husband.'^ 

Hippothoon. — 

^'Apicfrov avdpi XTl^jtx>a (fv/i^oc9r}g yvv^, 

“ A man’s best possession is a sympathetic wife.’* 

Euripides, Phrixus. — 

Tvyyj y6cp h xaxoTat xal voiSoig 
^hiisrh l(Sri^ \y o/x^ xa\Z)g^ 
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opy^v rs ^pavvovffa Ttai hvtS&viiiag 

zd‘!r(x>rDC/ ^/Xwv. 

For in calamities and sicknesses a wife is most sweet to her 
husband, if she manage the family concerns well, softening 
anger, and diverting the spirit of her husband from dejection ; 
even the wiles of friends are pleasant.” 

Menander, Meineke, p. 228. — 

O/zsTov ovTcag ovbh 1 (Stiv^ w Ad'^rig, 
lav ng, dg dv^p rs %al yuv^, 

“ If thou wilt consider the matter, 0 Laches, there is nothing 
more intimately allied than a man and his wife.” 

Menander, Meineke, p. 269. — 

Ta 5surs/>’ ds/ r^v yuva^a hzT Xlyg/v, 
r^v S’ ^ysfioviav rwv oXcav rov dvS/>’ sy;2/v. 
o/x/a S’ Iv 7} rd crdvra wpursvsi yvv^ 
ovz iCrtv ^rig oux d'rcoXsro. 

“ A wife ought always to speak second ; and the husband to 
bear rule in all things. There has never been a house in 
which a woman stood first in everything which was not 
ruined.” 

Philemon, Meineke, p. 413. — 

^ Ay a&rig ywaixog lor/v, w N/xo(j’r^dr93, 
zpsiTTOv' ilvcct rdvdphg dXX’ l^Tjzoov' 
yvv^ 8s vtzZ}(f dv8pa zazov s(fr/v fj^sycz. 

‘^It is the part of a good wife, 0 Nicostrate, not to be 
mistress of her husband, but to be subject to him. But the 
wife who conquers her husband is a great calamity.” 

Philemon, Meineke, p. 421. — 

Sa^r/^dv yuvccTza S’ o rpo^jcog su/ULop(pov •rotsT. 

^o\v ys 8ia<p£p£t (fsfivorrig 

"Good character makes even a withered woman beautiful: 
for dignity is far superior to beauty.” 


supplement. 367 

P. 303, lines 0 £, No. ccxxxi. — Euripides, Stob. Anthol. 
i. 2, and Orion printed in ditto, iv. 266. 

Apsr^ U Vip ^dXXov &v ^p^ffdoct 
To<rfjds ^dXXov ccv^sra/ nXovjU^ivT]. 

But virtue grows and is perfected, the more it is practised.” 

Page 303, ISTo. ccxxxiii. — Compare Sophocles, Oedipus 
Tyraimus, 56. — 

ovSsv iffT/v ours ^upyog ours vaug 
sp^Timg dvdp(ov fj^ri ^uvoizohvrcav s(fco. 

“ For neitlicvr a tower nor a ship is of any value if it is 
devoid of men to occupy it.” 

Aeschylus, Persa^, 349. — 

^AvSpojv jdp hrm spxog i(friv dafaXsg. 

For where tluiro arc men, there is a sc’curo bulwark.” 

Pages 334, at tlic top, and p. 335, line 12 if. Antiphanes, 
Stob. iv. 132.— 

Ilet/dc/V fjjsrploog rovg •n’pog^xovrag p/Xovg^ 
ov ycxp rshu(r/v, uXXd r^u avr^v oSoVj 
rrdctv iXC^Ty eVr’ dvayxoc/cog £%ov, 
rrposXTjXvCsfrav' tJra xhfjbsig uarspov 
slg ^avrh xarccytaysTov airoTg ^^o/a»£v, 

Tco/i'fj rhv d7*.Xoy (Tvvdiarp/'^ovrsg ^p6vov. 

“But men should not greatly lament tludr dear (deceased) 
relatives. For they are not dead, but have gone before 
on the same road which it is necessary for all to travel. 
Then afterwards we shall arrive at the same resting place 
with them, to spend along with them the rest of (our) time.” 
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lightened obserrant man, travelling among an enlightened observant people, Professor 
Momer Williams has brought before the public in a pleasant form more of the manners 
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By J. MUIR, C.I.E., D.O.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 
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translated for the First Time into Prose and Verse, mth an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, 

By EDWAED B. EASTWICK, C.B., M.A., F.E.S., M.E.A.S. 

It is a very fair rendering of the original.” — Times. 

“ The new edition has long Tbeen desired, and will he welcomed by all who take 
any interest in Oriental poetry. The Gulistan is a typical Persian verse-book of the 
highest order. Mr. Eastwick’s rhymed translation . . . has long established itself in 
a secure position as the best version of Sadi’s finest work.” — Academy. 
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Section II. — On Himalayan Ethnology. — I. Comparative Vocabulary of the Lan- 
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“For the study of the less-known races of India Mr. Brian Hodgson’s ‘Miscellane- 
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help in the prosecution of their investigations .” — Bdinhurgh Daily Review. 

“ Bishop Bigandet’s invaluable work.”— 7n.dia.w Antiguary. 
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under a deep obligation to its author .” — Calcutta Review. 

“This work is one of the greatest authorities upon Buddhism.”— Bit&Zwi Review. 
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By J. EDKINS, D.D. 

Author of “ China’s Place in Philology,” ‘‘ Religion in China,” Ac., &c. 

“It contains a vast deal of important information on the subject, such as is only 
to be gained by long-continued study on the spot.” — Athe^iceum. 

“ Upon the whole, we know of no work comparable to it for the extent of its 
original research, and the simplicity with which this complicated system of philo- 
sophy, religion, literature, and ritual is set forth .” — British Quarterly Review. 

“ The whole volume is replete with learning. ... It deserves most careful study 
from aU interested in the history of the religions of the world, and expressly of those 
who are concerned in the propagation of Clnristianity. Dr. Edkins notices in terms 
of just condemnation the exaggerated praise bestowed upon Buddhism by recent 
Engli^ writers.” — Rjecord. 
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By ROBERT NEEDHAM OUST, 

Late Member of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service ; Hon. Secretary to 
the Royal Asiatic Society; 

and Author of “ The Modern Languages of the East Indies.” 

“ We know none who has described Indian life, especially the life of the natives, 
with so much learning, sympathy, and literary talent.”— 

“ They seem to us to be full of suggestive and original remarks.”— Si. Javm's Gazette. 

“ His book contains a vast amount of information. The result of thirty-five years 
of inquiry, reflection, and speculation, and that on subjects Jis full of fascination as 
of food for thought.”— TatZef. 

“ Exhibit such a thorough acquaintance with the history and antiquities of India 
as to entitle him to speak as one having autihority .”— Daily Review. 

The author speaks^ with the authority of personal experience It is this 

cons'cant association with the country and the people which gives such a vividness 
to many of the -sages."— Athmeum. 
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BUDDHIST BIETH STOEIES; or, Jataka Tales. 

The Oldest Collection of Folk-lore Extant : 
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By y. FAUSBOLL ; 

And Translated by T. 'W. Bhts Davids. 

Translation. Volume I. 

“These are tales supposed to have been told by the Buddha of what he bad seen 
and heard in his previous births. They are probably the nearest representatives 
of the original Aryan stories from which sprang the folk-lore of Europe as well as 
India. The introduction contains a most interesting disquisition on the migrations 
of these fables, tracing their reappearance in the various groups of folk-lore legends. 
Among other old friends, we meet with a version of the Judgment of Solomon.” — Hints. 

“ It is now some years since Mr. Rhys Davids asserted his right to be heard on 
this subject by his able article on Buddhism in the new edition of the * Encyclopsedia 
Britannica.’ '’—Leeds Mercury. 

“ All who are interested in Buddhist literature ought to feel deeply indebted to 
Mr. Rhys Davids. His well-established reputation as a Pali scholar is a sufficient 
guarantee for the fidelity of his version, and the style of his translations is deserving 
of high praise.” — Academy. 

“ No more competent expositor of Buddhism could be found than Mr. Rhys Davids. 
In the Jataka book we have, then, a priceless record of the earliest imaginative 
literature of our race ; and ... it presents to us a nearly complete picture of the 
social life and customs and popular beliefs of the common people of Aryan tribes, 
closely related to oui'selves, just as they were passing through the first stages of 
civilisation."— /Si. James’s Gazette. 
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A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; 

Or, a thousand AND ONE EXTBACTS FROM THE TALMUD, 
THE MIDRASHIM, AND THE KABBALAH. 

Compiled and Translated by PAUL ISAAC HERSHON, 

Author of “ Genesis According to the Talmud, 

With Notes and Copious Indexes. 

“ To obtain in so concise and handy a form as this volume a general idea of the 
Talmud is a boon to Christians at least.”— rM)ies. 

“ Its peculiar and popular character will make it attractive to general readers. 
Mr. Hershon is a very competent scholar. . . . Contains samples of the good, bad, 
and indifferent, and especially extracts that throw light upon the Scriptures.” — 
British Quarterly Revieio. 

“Will convey to English readers a more complete and truthful notion of the 
Talmud than any other work that has yet appeared.” — Daily News. 

“Without overlooking in the slightest the several attractions of the previous 
volumes of the ‘ Oriental Series,’ we have no hesitation in saying that this surpasses 
them all in interest. ’’—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“ Mr. Hershon has . . . thus given English readers what is, we believe, a fair set 
of specimens which they can test for themselves.” — The Record 

“ This book is by far the best fitted in the present state'of knowledge to enable the 
general reader to gain a fair and unbiassed conception of the multifarious contents 
of the wonderful miscellany which can only be truly understood — So Jewish pride 
asserts — by the life-long devotion of scholars of the Chosen People.’*— Jwgwirer, 

“ The value and importance of this volume consist in the fact that scarcely a single 
extract is given in its pages but throws some light, direct or refracted, upon those 
Scriptures which are the coramon heritage of Jew and Christian alike.”— / cAti. Bull. 

“ It is a capital specimen of Hebrew scholarship ; a monument of learned, loving, 
light-giving labour.” — Jewish Herald. 
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A very curious volume. The author has manifestly devoted much labour to the 
task of studying the poetical literature of the Japanese, and renderipg characteristic 
specimens into English verse .” — Daily N&ws. 

“Mr. Chamberlain’s volume is, so far as we are aware, the first attempt which has 
been made to interpret the literature of the Japanese to the Western world. It is to 
the classical poetry of Old Japan that we must turn for indigenous Japanese thought, 
and in the volume before us we have a selection from that poetry rendered into 
graceful English verse.”— 

“It is undoubtedly one of the best translations of l;pic literature which has 
appeared during the close of the last year .” — Celestial Empire. 

“Mr. Chamberlain set himself a difficult task when he undertook to reproduce 
Japanese poetry in an English form. But he has evidently laboured con amove, and 
his efforts are successful to a degree .” — London and China Express. 
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of each Word, Explanations of the Ideographs by Extracts from the 
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By ERNEST A. BUDGE, B.A., M.E.A.S., 

Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

“Students of scriptural archseology will also appreciate the ^Histoiy of Esar* 
haddon.' Times. 

“ There is much to attract the scholai' in this volume. It does not pretend to 
popularise studies which are yet in their infancy. Its primary object is to translate, 
but it does not assume to be more than tentative, and it offers both to the professed 
Assyriologist and to the ordinary non-AssyrioIogical Semitic scholar the means of 
controlling its results.”— 

“Mr. Budge’s book is, of course, mainly addressed to Assyrian scholars and 
students. They are not, it is to be feared, a very numerous class. But the more 
thanks are due to him on that account for the way in which he has acquitted himself 
in his laborious task.”— rccSZee. 
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OP 

MEYLANA (OUR LORD) JELALU ’D-DIN MUHAMMED ER-RUMI. 
Book the First. 

Together with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author, 
of Ms Ancestors, and of his Descendants. 
lUnstrated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, as Collected 
by their Historian, 

Mevlana Shemsu-’D-Din Ahmed, el Eplaki, el ‘Aeipi. 

Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in English, 

By O' AMES W. REDHOUSE, M.R.A.S., &c. 

“ A ^mplete treasury of occult Oriental lore.’ —Saturday Revieuc. 

“ This book w^ be a very valuable help to the reader ignorant of ■ Persia, who is 
desirous of obtaining an insight into a very important deparimeut of the literature 
extant in that language.”— 
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eastern proverbs and emblems 

Illdsteating Old Truths. 

By Eev. J. long, 

Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.R.G.S. 

“We regard the book as valuable, and wish for it a wide circulation and attentive 
reading. — Record. 

“ Altogether, it is quite a feast of good things.” — Globe. 

“It is full of interesting matter.” — Antiquary. 
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INDIAN POETRY; 

Oontaining a New Edition of the “Indian Song of Songs,” from the Sanscrit 
of the “Gita Govinda” of Jayadeva ; Two Books from “The Iliad of 
India” (Mahabharata), “ Proverbial Wisdom ” from the Shlokas of the 
Hitopadesa, and other Oriental Poems. 

By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.L, Author of “The Light of Asia.” 

“ In this new volume of Messrs. Triibner’s Oriental Series, Mr. Edwin Arnold does 
good service by illustrating, tlirough the medium of his musical English melodies, 
the power of Indian poetiy to stir European emotions. The ‘ Indian Song of Songs ’ 
is not unknown to scholars. Mr. Arnold will have introduced it among popular 
English poems. Nothing could be more giuceful and delicate than the shades by 
which Krishna is portrayed in the gi'adual process of being weaned by the love of 
‘ Beautiful Radha, jasmine-bosomed Radha,’ 
from the allurements of the forest nymphs, in whom the five senses are typified.”— 
Times. 

“No other English poet has ever thrown his genius and bis art so thoroughly into 
the work of translating Eastern ideas as Mr. Arnold has done in his splendid para- 
phrases of language contained in these mighty epics.”— Telegraph. 

“ The poem abounds with imagery of Eastern luxuriousness and sensuousnt ss ; the 
air seems laden with the spicy odours of the tropics, and the verse has a richness and 
a melody suflBcient to captivate the senses of the dullest.” — Standard. 

“The translator, while producing a very enjoyable poem, has adhered with toler- 
able fidelity to the original Overland Mail. 

“We certainly wish Mr. Arnold, success in his attempt ‘to popularise Indian 
classics,’ that being, as his preface tells us, the goal towards which be bends his 
efforts.” — Allen's Indian Mail. 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi. — 296, cloth, price los. 6d. 

THE MIND OF MENCIUS ; 

Or, political economy founded upon moral 

PHILOSOPHY. 

A Systematic Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher 

Mencius. 

Translated from the Original Text and Classified, with 
Comments and Explanations, 

By the Rev. ERNST FABER, Rhenish Mission Society. 

Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, 

By the Rev. A. B. HUTCHINSON, C.M.S., Church Mission, Hong Kong. 

“ Mr. Faber is already well known in the field of Chinese studies by his digest of 
the doctrines of Confucius. The value of this work will he perceived when it is 
remembered that at no time since relations commenced between China and the 
West has the former been so powerful— we had almost said aggressive— as now. 
For those who will give it careful study, Mr. Faber’s work is one of the most 
valuable of the excellent series to which it belongs.” — Nature. 
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Post 8vo, pp. 336, cloth, price i6s» 

THE RELIGIONS OP INDIA. 

By a. BAPTH. 

Translated from the French with the authority and assistance of the Author. 

The author has, at the request of the publishers, considerably enlarged 
the work for the translator, and has added the literature of the subject to 
date ; the translation may, therefore, be looked upon as an equivalent of a 
new and improved edition of the original. 

Is not only a valuable manual of the religions of India, which marks a distinct 
step in the treatment of the subject, but also a useful work of reference.” — Academy. 

“This volume is a reproduction, with corrections and additions, of an article 
contributed by the learned author two years ago to the ‘ Encyclopddie des Sciences 
Reli^euses.’ It attracted much notice when it first appeared, and is generally 
admitted to present the best summary extant of the vast subject with which it 
deals.” — Tablet. 

“ This is not only on the whole the best but the only manual of the religions of 
India, apart from Buddhism, which we have in English. The present work . . . 
shows not only great knowledge of the facts and power of clear exposition, but also 
great insight into the inner history and the deeper meaning of the great religion' 
for it is in reality only one, which it proposes to describe .” — Modern Review. 

“ The merit of the work has been emphatically recognised by the most authoritative 
Orientalists, both in this country and on the continent of Europe, But probably 
there are few Indianists (if we may use the word) who would not derive a good deal 
of information from it, and especially from the extensive bibliography provided in 
the notes .” — Dublin Review. 

“ Such a sketch M. Barth has drawn with a master-hand.” — Oi'iiic (New York). 


Post 8vo, pp. viii. — 152, cloth, price 6s. 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

The SANKHYA KARIKA op IS'WARA KRISHNA. 

An Exposition of the System of Kapila, with an Appendix on the 
Nyaya and Yais'eshika Systems. 

By JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.), M.R.A.S. 

The system of Kapila contains nearly all that India has produced in the 
department of pure philosophy. 

“The non- Orientalist . . . finds in Mr. Davies a patient and learned guide who 
leads him into the intricacies of the philosophy of India, and supplies him with a clue 
that he may not be lost in them. In the preface he states that the system of 
Kapila is the ‘earliest attempt on record to give an answer, from reason alone, 
to the mysterious questions which. arise in every thoughtful mind about the origin of 
the world, the nature and relations of man and his future destiny,’ and in his learned 
and able notes he exhibits ‘ the connection of the Sankhya system with tiie philo- 
sophy of Spinoza,’ and * the connection of the system of Kapila with that of Schopen- 
hauer and Von Hartmann.’ ” — Foreign Church Chronicle. 

“ Mr. Davies’s volume on- Hindu Philosophy is an undoubted' gain to all students 
of the development of thought. The system of Kapila, which is here given in a trans- 
lation from the Sankhya Karika, is the only contribution of India to pure philosophy. 
. . . Presents many points of deep interest to the student .of comparative philo- 
sophy, and without Mr, Davies’s lucid interpretation it would be difficult to appre- 
ciate these points in any adequate manner .” — Saturday Review. 

“We welcome Mr. Davies’s book as a valuable addition to our philosophical 
library .” — Notes and Queries. 
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Post 8vo, pp. X.—130, cloth, price 68. 

A MANUAL OF HINDU PANTHEISM. VEDANTASAEA. 

Translated, with copious Annotations, 

By hlAJOK a. A. JACOB, 
liomhay Staff Corps ; Inspector of Army Schools. 

The df*si|{n of this little work is to provide for missionaries, and for 
others who, them, have little leisure for original research, an accurate 
summary of th(3 doctrines of the Vedflnta. 

*' The tno'hjHh tlt.lo of Major Jacob’s work conveys but an Inadequate idea of the 
vast Hjmmnt of ro.s<}arch embodied in his notes to tlio text of the Vedantasara. 80 
copious iutieeu, are those, and so much oollatoral matter do they Ijring to bear on 
tho Miibjuct, tliiit the diligent student will rise from their perusal with a fairly 
adequate view of lllndU philosophy generally, llis work . . . is one of tho best of 
its kiutl that Wo Iravo soon."— -C’a/icuda Review. 


I? 08 t 8 VO, pp. xii.-~iS4, cloth, price ys. 6d. 

TSUNI-l I GOAM : 

Th,k Supkkme Betn(} of Tnis Kuoi-Kiior. 

By TIIKOPHILUS HAHN, Ph.D., 

Custodian of tho Grey Collection, Capo Town ; Corresponding Member 
of tho <J! c«gr. Society, Dresden ; Corresponding Member of the 
Antlu’()j[)ological Society, Vicuna, &c., &c. 

•‘The first iuHtalmcnt of T)r. Hahn’s labours will bo of interest, not at tho Capo 
only, but in every University of Muropo. It is, in fact, a most valuable contribution 
to tin? eeniparati VO study of religion and mythology. Accounts of their religion and 
mythology wta*t> Hcjattored tdxnit in various books; these have been carefully col- 
h'ettsd by Ur. Hahn and. printed in his second chapter, enriched and irnfu-oved by 
what he Ims huuxi able to collect himself.” — Prof. Max Miilter in the Nineteenth 
Cnitur//. 

It IS full <»f good tilings,"— /S’i. James's Gazette. 


In Four Volumes. Post 8vo, Vol. I., pp. xii. — 392, cloth, price I2s. 6d., 
Vol IL, pp. vi. — 408, cloth, price 12s. 6d., Vol. III., pp. viii. — 414, 
cloth, price 12s. 6d., Vol. IV., pp. viii. — 340, cloth, price los. 6d. 

A OOMPEEHENSIVE OOMMENTAEY TO THE QUEAN. 

To WHIOII IB PREFIXED SaLB’b PRELIMINARY DXBOOUUBE, WITH 
Additional Notes and Emendations. 

Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary 
Discourse, and Notes. 

By Rev. E. M. WHERRY, M.A., Lodiana. 

“ As Mr. Wherry’s book is intended for missionaries in India, it is no doubt well 
that they should be prepared to moot, if they can, the ordinary arguments and iuter- 
protations, and for this purpose Mr. Wherry’s additions will prove useful.”— 6'aiwrday 
Review. 
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Post 8vo, pp. vi.— 208, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, 

Translated, with Introduction and Notes. 

By JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.) 

“Let us add that his translation of the Bhagavad Gitd is, as we judge, the best 
that has as yet appeared in English, and that his Philological Notes are of quite 
peculiar value .” — Dublin Revieic. 


Post 8 VO, pp. 96, cloth, price 5s. ' 

THE QUATEAINS OF OMAE KHAYYAM. 

Translated by E. H. WHINFIELD, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, late H.M. Bengal Civil Service. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxxii. — 336, cloth, price los. 6d. 

THE QUATEAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

The Persian Text, with an English Verse Translation. 

By E. H. WHINPIELD, late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

“Mr. WhinfLeld has executed a difficult task with considerable success, and his 
version contains much that will be new to those who only know Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
delightful selection. ” — Academy. 

“The most prominent features in the Quatrains are their profound agnosticism, 
combined with a fatalism based more on philosopliic than religious pounds, their 
Epicureanism and the spirit of universal tolerance and charity which animates them.” 
— Calcutta Revieu. - 


Post 8vo, pp. xxiv. — 268, cloth, price 9s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS AND 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

As exhibited in a series of Articles contributed to the Calcutta Beview. 

By ARCHIBALD EDWARD GOUGH, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford; 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa. 

“ For practical purposes this is perhaps the most important of the works that have 
thus far appeared in * Trtibner’s Oriental Series.* . . . We cannot doubt that for all 
who may take it up the work must be one of profoxmd interest .” — Saturday Review. 


In Two Volumes. Vol. I., post 8vo, pp. xxiv. — 230, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OP THE EGYPTIAN AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS. 

By Dr. C. P. TIELE. 

Vol. I.— History of the Egyptian Religion. 

Translated from the Dutch with the Assistance of the Author. 

By JAMES BALLINGAL. 

“ It places in the hands of the English readers a history of Egyptian Religion 
which is very complete, which is based on the best materials, and which has been 
illustrated by the latest results of research. In this volume there is a great deal of 
information, as well as independent investigation, for the tiustworthiness of which 
Dr. Tiele’s name is in itself a guarantee; and the description of the successive 
religions under the Old Kingdom, the Middle Kingdom, and the New Kingdom, is 
given in a manner which is scholarly and minute.” — Scotsman. 
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Post 8vo, pp. xii,—- 302, cloth, i)rico 8s. 6d. 

YUSUF AND ZULAIKHA. 

A Poem by JAM I. 

Translated from the Persian into English Verse. 

By KALPII T. H. GKIFEITH. . 

Mr. Griflltli, who luw donci iilroatiy good service as translator into verse from the 
Sanskrit, has done furthor goral work in this translation from the Persian, and he 
has ovidoutly sliown not a liltlo skill in bis rendering the qxiaint and very oriental 
stylo of his author into our more prosaic, loss fignirativc, language. . . . The work, 
besides its intrinsic, merits, is of importance as being one of the most popular and 
famous pootnfl of Fersia, and tliat wliicli is road in alltho independent native schools 
of India wiiox'o I'orsian is 


Post 8 VO, pp. viii. — 266, cloth, price 9s. 

LINaUISTIC ESSAYS. 

By CAIU. ABEL. 

“ An entirely novel molhod of doaling with philejsopliical questions and impart a 
real human interest In the otherwise dry tochnicjiUtics of tho science.” — Standard. 

“ Dr. Abel is an oitponout from whom it is ploixsant to differ, for he writes with 
enthusiasm and temper, and bis mastery over the English language fits him to be a 
champion of unpopular doctrines.” — Atkcno:u7)i. 


I?ost Bvo, pp. ix.“--28i, cloth, x>rice los. 6d. 

THE SARV A - DAESANA - SAMGEAHA ; 

Ok, EEVIEW of the DIFFEKENT systems of HINDU 
PniLOSOPHY. 

By MADIIAVA ACHABYA. 

Translated by B. B. COWELL, M. A., Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Oamondge, jind A. K. GOUGH, M.A., Professor of Philosophy 
in tho Presidency College, Calcutta. 

This work is an inttjre.sting spctumen of Hindu critical ability. The 
author succcHsively pusso.s in review the sixteen philosophical systems 
current in tho fourteenth century in the South of India; and he gives what 
appears to him to be their most important tenets. 

“Tho traiiHlation is truHtworfchy throughout. A protracted sojourn in India, 
where thoro is a living tradition, has faniiliarisod tho translators with Indian 
thought .' ' — A ihmmuDu 


Post 8vo, pp. Ixv.— 368, cloth, price 148. 

TIBETAN TALES DEEIVED FEOM INDIAN SOURCES. 

Translated from the Tibetan of the Kah-Gyuk. 

By F. ANTON YON SOHIEFNEE. 

Done into English from tho German, with an Introduction, 

By \Y. B. S. BALSTON, M.A. 

“Mr. Balston, whoso name is so familiar to all lovers of Kussian folk-lore, has 
supplied fiotno iutorosting Western analogies and parallels, drawn, for the most part, 
from Slavonic sources, to the Eastern folk-tales, culled from the Kabgyur, one of the 
divisions of tho Tibetan sacred books .”— „ t a 
“ The translation . . . could scarcely have fallen into better hands. An Introauc- 
tion . . . gives the loading facts in tho lives of those scholars who have given their 
attention to gaining a knowledge of the Tibetan literature and language. ' — Calcutta 
Review. . ^ • i.* 

“ Ought to iiitcvoah all who care for the Bast, for amusing stories, or for comparative 
folk-lore.” — Pail Mall Gazette. 
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Post 8vo, pp. xvi.— 224, cloth, price 9s. 

UDANAVARG-A. 

A doLLECTION OF VERSES PROM THE BUDDHIST CANON. 

Compiled by DHABMATEATA. 

Being the NOETHEEN BUDDHIST VERSION OE DHAMMAPADA. 

Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-hgynr, with Notes, and 
Extracts from the Commentary of Pradjnavarman, 

By W. WOODVILLE ROCKHILL. 

Mr. Eockhill’s present work is the first from which assistance will be gained 
for a more accurate understanding of the Pali text; it is, in fact, as yet tbe only 
term of comparison available to us. The ‘Udanavarga,’ the Thibetan version, was 
originally discovered by the late M. Schiefner, who -'published tbe Tibetan text, and 
had intended adding a translation, an intention frustrated by his death, but which 
has been carried out by Mr. Rockhill. . . . Mr. Rockhill may be congratulated for 
having well accomplished a diflacult task ." — Saturday Revim. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. xxiv. — 566, cloth, accompanied by a 
Language Map, price 25s. 

A SKETCH OP THE MODEEN LANGUAGES OF AFEICA. 

Bt ROBERT NEEDHAM OUST, 

Barrister-at-Law, and late of Her Majesty's Indian Civil Service. 

“ Any one at all interested in African languages cannot do better than get Mr. 
Gust’s book. It is encyclopaedic in its scope, and the reader gets a start clear away 
in any particular language, and is left free to add to the initial sum of knowledge 
there collected .” — Ratal Mercury. 

** Mr. Gust has contrived to produce a work of value to linguistic students.” — 
RfatvA'C. 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp. XV.-250, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGION TO THE 
SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 

By C. P. TIELE, 

Doctor of Theology, Professor of the History of Eeligions in the 
University of Leyden. 

Translated from the Dutch hy J. Estlin Carpenter, M. A. 

_ “ Few books of its size contain the result of so much wide thinking, able and labo- 
rioi^ study, or enable the reader to gain a better bird’s-eye view of the latest results 
of investigations into the religious history of nations. As Professor Tiele modestly 
says, ‘ In this Uttle book are outlines — ^pencil sketches, I might say — nothing more.’ 
But there are some men whose sketches from a thumb-nail are of far more worth 
than an enormous canvas covered with the crude painting of others, and it is easy to 
see that these i)ages, full of information, these sentences, cut and perhaps also dry, 
short and clear, condense the fruits of long and thorough research.” — Scotmiau. 



TRUBI^ER'S ORIENTAL SERIES, 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.— 312, with. Maps and Plan, cloth, price 14s. 

A HISTORY OP BURMA. 

Including Eurma proper, Pegu, Taungu, Tenasserim, and Arakan. From 
the Earliest Time to the End of the First War with British India. 
ByLieut.-Gen. Sir ARTHUE P. PHAYEE, G.aM.G., K.O.S.L, and C.B. 
Membre Correspondant de la Societe Academique Indo-Chinoise ’’ 
de France. 


‘ Sir Arthur Phayre’s contribution to Triibner’s Oriental Series supplies a recog- 
nised want, and its appearance has been looked forward to for many years. . * 

Ge^ra^hayre deserves great creditfor the patience and industry which has resuit*ed 
in this History of Burma .” — Saturday Review. 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 276, cloth, price 7s. 6d, 

RELIGION IN CHINA. 

By JOSEPH EDKINS, D.D., Peking. 

Containing a Brief Account of the Three Religions of the Chinese, with 

Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion amongst that 

People. 

Dr. Edkins has been most careful in noting the varied and often complex phases 
of opinion, so as to give an account of considerable value of the subject.” — Scotsman, 
‘‘ As a missionary, it has been part of Dr. Edkins’ duty to study the existing 
religions in China, and his long residence in the country has enabled him to acquire 
an intimate knowledge of them as they at present exist .” — Saturday Revieio. 

Dr. Edkins’ valuable work, of which this is a second and revised edition, has, 
from the time that it was published, been the standard authority upon the subject 
of which it treats,” — Nonconformist. 

Dr. Edkins . . . may now be fairly regarded as among the first authorities on 
Chinese religion and language.”— Priiis/t Quarterly Revieio. 


Post 8vo, pp. S.--274, cloth, price 9s. 

THE LIFE OF THE BUDDHA AND THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF HIS ORDER. 

Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur. 

Followed by notices on the Early History of Tibet and Khoten. 

Translated by W. W. EOCKHILL, Second Secretary U. S. Legation in China. 

The volume bears testimony to the diligence and fulness with which the author 
has consulted and tested the ancient documents bearing upon his remarkable sub- 
ject.” — Times. 

Will be appreciated by those who devote themselves to those Buddhist studies 
which have of late years taken in these Western regions so remarkable a develop* 
ment. Its matter possesses a special interest as being derived from ancient Tibetan 
works, some portions of which, here analysed and translated, have not yet attracted 
the attention of scholars. The volume is rich in ancient stories bearing upon the 
world’s renovation and the origin of castes, as recorded in these venerable autho- 
rities .” — Daily News. 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp. viii.-464, cloth, price i6s. 

THE SANKHYA APHORISMS OF KAPILA, 

With Illustrative Extracts from the Commentaries, 

Translated by J. E. BALLAKTYNE, LL.D., late Principal of the Benares 

College. 

Edited by FITZEDWAED HALL. 

“The work displays a vast expenditure of labour and scholarship, for which 
students of Hindoo philosophy have every reason to be grateful to Dr. Hall and the 
publishers .” — Calcutta Review. 
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la Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. cviii.-242, and viii.-37o, cloth, price 24s. 
Dedicated by permission to the Prince of Wales. 

BUDDHIST EEOORDS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, 

Translated from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (a.d, 629), 

By SAMUEL BEAL, B.A., 

(Trin. Coll., Camb.) ; E.N. (Eetired Chaplain and H. I.) ; Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London ; Rector of Wark, Northumberland, &c. 

An eminent Indian authority writes respecting this work: — “Nothing 
more can be done in elucidating the History of India until Mr. Beal’s trans- 
lation of the * Si-yu-ki’ appears.®’ 

It is a strange freak of historical preservation that the "best account of the con- 
dition of India at that ancient period has come down to us in the books of travel 
written by the Chinese pilgrims, of whom Hwen Thsang is the best known.” — Tiiius. 


Post 8 VO, pp. xlviu.-398, cloth, price 12s. 

THE ORDINANCES OF MANU. 

Translated from the Sanskrit, with an Introduction. 

By the late A. C. BURNELL, Ph.D., C.I.E. 

Completed and Edited by E. W. HOPKINS, Ph.D., 
of Columbia College, N.Y. 

“This work is full of interest ; while for the student of sociology and the science 
of reli^on it is full of importance. It is a great boon to get so notable a work in so 
accessible a form, admirably edited, and competently translated. 

*^Pew men were more competent than Burnell to give us a really good translation 
of this well-known law book, first rendered into English by Sir William Jones, 
BumeU^ was not only an independent Sanskrit scholar, but an experienced lawyer, 
and he joined to these two important qualifications the rare faculty of being able to 
express his thoughts in clear and trenchant English. . . . We ought to feel very 
joniteful to Dr. Hopkins for having given us all that could be published of the trans- 
lation left by Burnell.” — F. Max MCller in the Academy. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.-234, cloth, price 9s. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ALEXANDER 
CSOMA DE KOROS, 

Between 1819 and 1842. TTith a Short Notice of all his Published and Un- 
published "Works and Essays. From Original and for most part Un- 
published Documents. 

By THEODORE DUKA, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Eng.), Surgeon-Major 
H.M.’s Bengal Medical Service, Retired,. &c. 

“Xot too soon have Messrs. Trubner added to their valuable Oriental Series a 
history of the life and works of one of the most gifted and devoted of Oriental 
students, Alexander Csoma de Koros. It is forty-three years since his death, and 
though an account of his career was demanded soon after his decease, it bag only 
now appeared in the important memoir of his compatriot, Dr. Dulca.” — Bookseller. 
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In Two Volumes, post 8yo, pp. xii.-3i8 and 10.-312. cloth, price 21s. 

MISOELLANEOtrS PAPEES EELATINa TO 
INDO-CHINA, 

Keprinted from “Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory,” “Asiatic Eeseerohes,” 
and the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 

CONTENTS OF VOL. L 

I. — Some Accounts of Quedali. By Michael Topping. 

II. — Report made to the Chief and Council of Balambangan. hv Lieut James 
Barton, of his several Surveys. 

III. — Substance of a Letter to the Court of Directors from Mr. John Jesse dated 

July 20, 177s, at Borneo Proper. * 

IV. — Formation of the Establishment of Poolo Peenang. 

V. — The Gold of Limong. By J ohn Macdonald. 

VI. — On Three Natural Productions of Sumatra. By John Macdonald. 

VII. — On the Traces of the Hindu Language and Literature extant amongst the 
Malays. By William Marsden. 

VIII. — Some Account of the Elastic Gum Vine of Prince-Wales Island. By James 
Howison. 

IX. — A Botanical Description of Urceola Elastica, or Caoutchouc Vine of Sumatra 
and Pulo-Pinang. By William Roxburgh, M.D. 

X. — An Account of the Inhabitants of the Poggy, or Nassau Islands, lying off 
Sumatra. By John Crisp. 

XL— Remarks on the Species of Pepper which are found on Prince- Wales Island. 
By William Hunter, M.D. 

XII.— On the Languages and Literature of the Indo-Chinese Nations. By J. 
Lejden, M.D. 

Xr II.— Some Account of an Orang-Outang of remarkable height found on the Island 
of Sumatra. By Clarke Abel, M.D. 

XIV. — Observations on the Geological Appearances and General Features of Por- 
tions of the Malayan Peninsula. By Captain James Low. 

XV. — Short Sketch of the Geology of Pulo-Pinang and the Neighbouring Islands. 
By T. Ware. 

XVI. — Climate of Singapore. 

XVII. — Inscription on the Jetty at Singapore. 

XVIII.— Extract of a Letter from Colonel J. Low. 

XIX. — Inscription at Singapore. 

XX. — An Account of Several Inscriptions found in Province Wellesley. By Lieut 
CoL James Low. 

XXI. — Note on the Inscriptions from Singapore and Province Wellesley. By J. W. 
Laidlay, 

XXII. — On an Inscription from Keddah. By Lieut.-Col. Low. 

XXIII. — A Notice of the Alphabets of the Philippine Islands. 

XXIV. — Succinct Review of the Observations of the Tides in the Indian Archipelago. 

XXV. — Report on the Tin of the Province of Mergui. By Capt. G. B. Tremenheere. 

XXVI. — Report on the Manganese of Mergui Province. By Capt. G. B. Tremenheere. 
XXVIL— Paragraphs to be added to Capt. G. B. Tremenheere’s Report. 

XXVIII.— Second Report on the Tin of Mergui. By Capt. G. B. Tremenheere. 

XXIX. — Analysis of Iron Ores from Tavoy and Mergui, and of Limestone from 
Mergui. By Dr. A. XJre, 

XXX. — Report of a Visit to the Pakchan River, and of some Tin Localities in the 
Southern Portion of the Tenasserim Provinces. By Capt. G. B. Tremenheere. 

XXXI Report on a Route from the Mouth of the Pakchan to Krau, and thence 

across the Isthmus of Krau to the Gulf of Siam. By Capt AL Fraser and Cupt. J. G. 
Forlong. 

XXXII.— Report, &c., from Capt. G. B. Tremenheere on the Price of Mergui Tin Ore. 
XXXni,— Remarks on the Different Species of Orang-utan. By E. Blyth. 
XXXIV,— Further Remarks. By E. Blyth. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PAPEES EELATING TO INDO-CHINA— 
continued. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. IT. 

XXXV.— Catalogue of Mammalia inliabiting the Malayan Peninsula and Islands, 
By Theodore Cantor, M.D, 

XXXVI.— On the Local and Eelative Geology of Singapore. By J. R. Logan. 

XXXVII.— Catalogue of Reptiles inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula and Islands, 
By Theodore Cantor, M.D. 

XXXVIII.— Some Account of the Botanical Collection brought from the Eastward, 
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